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PEEFACE TO THE EDITION OF 1853. 


_*— ^ 

Lucretia, or the Children op Night, was began simul 
taneon^y with The Caxtons, a Family Picture. The twc 
fictions vere intended as pendants; both serving, amongs?*' 
other collateral aims and objects, to show the influence o\ 
home education ,— of early circumstance and example upon 
after c ha racter and'conducti Jjucretia was completed and 
published ’ before I^he Caxtons. The moral design of the 
first was misunderstood and assailed; that of the last was 
generally acknowledged and approved; the moral design 
in both was nevertheless precisely the same. But in one it 
was sought through the darker side of human nature, in the 
other, through the more sunny and cheerful—one shows the \ 
evil, the other the salutary influences of early circumstance 
and training. Necessarily, therefore, the first resorts to the 
tragic elements of awe and distress—the second to the 
comic elements of humour and agreeable emotion. These 
differences serve to explain the different reception that 
awaited the two, and may teach us how little the real con¬ 
ception of an author is known, and how Jittle it is cared 
for: we judge—not by the purpose he conceives, but 
according as the impressions he effects are pleasurable or 
painful. But while I cannot acquiesce in much of the 
hostile criticism this fiction produced at its first appearance, 

I readily allow that, as a mere question of art, the story 
might have been improved in itself, and rendered more 
acceptable to the reader, by diminishing the gloom of tlie 
catastrophe. In this edition I have endeavoured to do so ; 
and the victim whose fate in the former #ast of the work 
most revolted the reader, as a violation of the trite but 
amiable law of Poetical Justice, is saved from the hands of 
The Children op Night. Perhaps—whatever the faults of 
this work—it equals most of its companions in the sustain¬ 
ment of interest, and in that coincidence between the 
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gradual development of motive or passion, and fclio 
sequences of external events constituting plot, which 
mainly distinguish the physical awe of tragedy from the 
coarse horrors of melodrama. I trust, at least, that I shall 
now find few readers, who will not readily acknowledge 
that the delineation of crime has only been employed for 
the grave and impressive purpose which brings it within 
the due province of the poet, as an element of tenar, and 
a warning to the heart. 

^NDOK, Deember . 
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PEEFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


It is sbmowhm*© al^ut four years since I appeared before 
the public bm tbo %vriter of a fiction, wliicb I then intimated 
would probfTi*Wy ; but bad habits are stronger 

than good intenUnnH, When Fabricio, in his hospital, 
resolved upon aVjjiinng tho vocation of the Poet, he was, in 
truth, r 0 -oo'xnmmdng his dosporato career by a Farewell to 
the Muses s—^1 need not apply the allusion, 

I must own, however, that there had long been a desire 
in mj mind to tmoe, in some work or other, tho strange 
and secret ways thrf)ugh which that Aroh-rulor of Civiliza¬ 
tion, familiarly called “ Money,'' insinuates itself into our 
thoughts atid motives, our hearts and actions; affecting 
those who nmh^rvaluo as those who over-estimate its im¬ 
portance; ruining virtues in tho spendthrift no less than 
ongenderin^ vices in the miser. But when I half implied 
mj farewoll to the chimicter of a novelist, I had imagined 
that this concaption might bo best worked out u.pon tbo 
stage. After some unpublished and imperfect attempts 
t/owards so rcialisiiig my design, I found either that tho 
subject was too wide ftjr tho limits of tho Drama, or that I 
wanted that faculty of oonoeutration, which alone enables 
■tho dramatist to comj>reis^multiform varieties into a very 
limited compaai* With this design, I desired to unite some 
exhibition of what soemi to me a principal vice in tho hot 
a-iid emulous chase for happiness or fame, fortune or know¬ 
ledge, which im almost synonymous wittf the cant phrase of 
the March c:>f Intolleov' in that crisis of society to which 
we have arriv^ed. The vice I allude to is Impatience, That 
laager desire to prosi forward, not so much to conquer 
oTbstaoles as to emtio them, tlmt gambling with tho solemn 
iieBtinies of seeking ever to sot success upon tho chance 

of ^ die; oMteiung from the wish conceived to the 
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end accomplished; that thirst after quick returns to in- 
gcnions toil, and "breathless spurrings along short cuts to 
* the goal, which we see everywhere around us, from the 
Mechanics’ Institute to the Stock Market,—^beginning in 
education with the primers of infancy—deluging us with 
“Philosophiesfor the Million,” and “ Sciences made Easy;” 
characterising the books of our wrriters, the speeches of our 
stat^men, no less than the dealings of oui* speculators, 
seem, I confess, to me to constitute a very diseased and 
very general symptom of the times. I hold that the 
greatest friend to man is labour; that knowledge without 
tod, if possible, were worthless; that toil in pursuit of 
knowledge is the best knowledge we can attain; that the 
continuous effort for fame is nobler than fame itself; that 
it is not wealth suddenly acquired which is deserving of 
homage, hut the virtues which a man exercises in the slow 
pursuit of wealth,—the abilities so called forth, the self- 
deni^ so imposed; in a word, that Labour and Patience 
^ the true schoolmasters on e arth. liile occupTe3"with 
kfeas and this belief, wEether right or wrong, and 
^wly convinced that it was only in that species of compo- 
mlion with which I was most familiar that I could work 
out some portion of the plan that I began to contemplate, 
I became acquainted with the histories of two criminals, 
etosting in our own age;—so remarkable, whether from 
extent and darkness of the gudt committed—whether 
^m the gHtfeering accomplishments and lively temper of 
.the profound knowledge and intellectual capacities 

th^ examination and analysis of char- 
astudy full of intense, if gloomy, 


^ persoBB ihere appear to have been as few re- 

: deemaMe poiuls as can "be found in Human Mature, so far 
^ such points may be traced in the kindly instincts and 
passnoa]® whi^ do sometiin^ accompany the per- 
' crimes, and without excusing the indi- 

vin^catedhe species. Yet, on the pther hand, 
s^tginnary wicskedn^ was not ihe dull ferocity of 
^ was accompanied with instruction and culture: 

' studying their lives, and ponder- 

Ihmugh their cultivation 
the of the ruthless and 

evil tihe% CSiiidzea of had 
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attained—tliat here the monster vanished into the mortal, 
and the phenomena that seemed aberrations from nature 
were explained. ' 

I could not resist the temptation of reducing to a tale 
the materials which had so engrossed my interest and 
tasked my inquiries. And in this attempt, various inci¬ 
dental opportunities have occurred, if not of completely 
carrying out, stili of incidentally illustrating, my earlier 
design ;—of showing the influence of Mammon upon our e 
most ^secret selves, of reproving the impatience which is 
engendered by a civilisation—that with much of the good 
brings all the evils of competition, and of tracing through- 
ont all the influences of early household life upon our sub¬ 
sequent conduct and career. In such incidental bearings 
the moral may doubtless he more obvious than in the 
delineation of the darker and rarer crime which forms the 
staple of my narrative. For in extraordinary guilt, we are 
slow to recognise ordinary warnings—^we say to the peace¬ 
ful conscience, “ This concerns thee not! ”—^whereas at 
each instance of familiar fault and common-place error we 
own a direct and sensible admonition. Yet in the portrai¬ 
ture of gigantic crime, poets have rightly found their 
sphere, and fulfilled their destiny, of teachers. Those 
terrible truths, which appal us in the guilt of Macbeth, or 
the villany of lago, have their moral uses not less than the 
popular infirmities of Tom Jones, or the everyday hypocrisy 
of‘Blifil. 

Incredible as it may seem, the crimes herein related took 
place within the last seventeen years. There has been no 
exaggeration as to their extent, no great departure from 
their details—^the means employed, even that which seems 
most far-fetched (the instrument of the poisoned ring), / 
have their foundation in literal facts. IIor^^SaveTTmuch 
altered the social position of the criminals, nor in the least 
overrated their attainments and intelligence. In those 
more salient essentials which wilt mo^, perhaps, proxoke 
the Header’s incredulous wouder, I narrate a history, r^ot 
invent a fiction."* All that romance which our own time 
affords is not more the romance than the philosophy of the 

* These criminals were not, however, in actual life, as in the r.ovol, in- 
timates and accomplices. Their crim^ were of similar character, elfected 
by dmilar agencies, and committed at dates which embrace their several 
careers of guilt within the same period; but I have no authority to si^ppose 
ibat the one was known to the other. 
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time. Tragedy neTer quits the world—^it surrounds us 
everywhere. We have hut to look, wakeful and vigilant, 
abroad,—and from the age of Pelops to that of Borgia, 
the same crimes, though under dii^erent garbs, will stalk on 
our paths. Each age comprehends in itself specimens of 
every virtue and every vice which has ever inspired out 
love or moved our horror. 


London, November 1846. 


LUCEETIA; 
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« THE CHILDEEN OF NIGHT. 


PAET L 

_*— 

PROLOGUE TO PART I. 

In an apartment at Paris, one morning during tlie Ecigi. 
of Terror, a man, wliose age miglit be somewliat under 
thirty, sat before a table covered with papers, arranged and 
labelled vpitb the methodical precision of a mind fond of 
order, and habituated to business. Behind him rose a tall 
bookcase, surmounted TTith a bust of Eobespierre, and the 
shelves were filled chiefiy with works of a scientific cha¬ 
racter ; amongst which the greater number were on chemis¬ 
try and medicine. There were to be seen also many rare 
books on alchemy, the great Italian historians, some English 
philosophical treatises, and a few MSS. in Arabic. The 
absence from this collection of the stormy literature of the 
day seemed to denote that the owner was a quiet student, 
living apart from the strife and passions-of the Eevolntion. 
This supposition was, however, disproved by certain papers 
on the table, which were formally and laconically labelled 
“ Eeports on Lyons,’’ and by packets of letters in the hand¬ 
writings of Robespierre and Couthoh. At one of the 
windows a young boy was earnestly engaged in some occu¬ 
pation which appeared to excite the curiosity of the person 
just described; for this last, after examining the child’s 
movements for a few moments with a silent scrutiny, that 
betrayed but little of the half-compla cent, half-^melaiieholj 
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affection wiih wHcli busy man is apt to regard late cli lid- 
hood, rose noiselessly from Ms seat, approached the boy, 
and looked over his shoulder unobserved. In a crevice of 
the wood by the window, a huge black spider had formed 
his web ; the child had just discovered another spider, and 
placed it in the meshes; he w^as watching the result of his 
operations. The intrusive spider stood motiofdess in the 
midst of the web, as if fascinated. The rightful possessor 
was also quiescent; but a very fine ear might have caught 
a low humming sound, which probably augured no hospi¬ 
table intentions to the invader. Anon, the stranger ^insect 
seemed suddenly to awake from its amaze; ifa evinced alarm, 
and turned to fly; the huge spider darted forward—the 
boy uttered a chuckle of delight. The maMs pale lip 
curled into a sinister sneer, and he glided back to his scat. 
There, leaning his face on his hand, he continued to con¬ 
template the child. That child might have furnished to an 
artist a fitting subject for fair and blooming infancy. His 
light hair, tinged deeply, it is true, with red, hung in sleek 
and glittering abundance down his neck and shoulders. 
His features, seen in profile, were delicately and almost 
femininely proportioned; health glowed on his cheek, and 
his form, slight though it was, gave promise of singular 
activity and vigour. His dress was fantastic, and betrayed 
the taste of some fondly foolish mother; but the fine linen, 
trimmed with lace, was rumpled and stained, the velvet 
jacket unbrushed, the shoes soiled with dust;—slight 
tokens these of neglect, but serving to show that the foolish 
fondness which had invented the dress, had not of late 
presided over the toilet. 

“ Child,” said the man, first in French; and observing 
that the boy heeded Mm not—“ Child,” he repeated in 
English, which he spoke well, though with a foreign accent 
—“child!” 

The boy turned quickly. 

“ Has the great spider devoured the small one ? ” 

“ Ho, sir,” said the boy, colouring, “ tbe small one has 
had the best of it.’* Tbe tone and heightened complexion 
of the child seemed to give meaning to his words—at 
leasts so the man thought, for a slight frown passed over 
his high, thoughtful brow. 

“Spiders, then,” he said, after a short pause, “are 
diflerent from men; with us, the small do not get tbe 
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hotter of the grSat. Hum! do jon Btill mins your 
mother ? ** 

Ohj yes! ’*—^and the hoy advanced mgorly to the 
table. 

“ Well, you will see her once again.*^ 

*‘When?*» 

The man looked k)Ward8 a clock on the mantelpiece— 
“ Before that clock striker. Now, go hack to your apidcrfi.*^ 
The cliild looked irroHoluto and diHlnclined to obey; hut n 
Btem and terrible expression gathered slowly over i ho man's 
face; and the boy, growing pale as he remarked it, crept 
back ^0 the window. 

The father—-for such was the relation the owner of iho 
room boro to tho child—drew paper am! ink towards lum, 
and wrote) for Borne ininuU'S nipldly. Then wiart ing up, ho 
glanced at the clock, took his hat and cloak, whu*h lay on 
a chair bcsiih*, drew up the collar (if Urn niautie iiil it 
almost coiiceaied his conntenauee, and said, “ Now, kiy, 
<*omo with me; 1 have promistHl to show you lui execuiioii* 
J am going to keep my protnise. Como!'* 

The hoy clnppeu Ins hands %Yit.h joy ; and yon might sen 
then, idufd as ho was, that those fair foiiiures wt're eapahlo 
of a ertml and ferocious ('xpresHion, 1'lm <diariict4‘r of tho 
wdiole face diangCHl. Ho caught up his gfi.y cap ainl plunui, 
and followed his father into the streets. 

Bilently tho two took their way towards tho Jlnmlrti dm 
Trdnth At a distonao they saw tho crowd growing thick 
and doimo, as throng after throng hurrital past them, and 
the dreadful guilhitino rose high in the light blue lur. Aa 
they cama into tho skirts of tho moh, the failior, for tho 
first time, took his chihTs hand. ** I must get you a good 
plaeo for tho show,** ha said, with a quiet smile. 

Thera was saniothiug in the gnive, staid, ecmricous, yet 
haughty baarijug of tho man, tliat mathi tho orowd givo 
way m ho pmised. They got near tho dismal scono, and 
obtoinod ontranco into a waggon already crowded with 
eager spoctators. 

And now they liaard at a distance tho |awih and lumber¬ 
ing roll of the tumbril that bore tho victims, and the trump 
of the horses whicfi guarded th® procession of doiith. I'lici 
boy’s whole attention was- absorbed in oxpiichition of tiie 
iMctacle, and hii car perhaps, loss acciistmiwd to 
!ll^noh| though born and rmrod in Fmnooi itian to tb® 
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language of his mother’s lips—and she was English * thus 
ho did not hear or heed certain observations of the by¬ 
standers, which made his father^s pale cheek grow paler. 

“ What is the batch to-day ? ** quoth a butcher in the 
wagon. 

Scarce worth the baking—only two:—but one, they 
say, is an aristocrat — a cUdcvant marquis,” answered a 
carpenter. 

Ah ! a marquis I— Bon /—^And tlio other ? ” 

“ OnA> a dancer; but a pretty one, it is true: I could pity 
her, but sho is English.” And as ho pronounced the last 
word, with a tone of iticxprcsHible contempt, the butcher 
spat, as if in nausea. 

** Mori diahle! a spy of Pitt’s, no doubt. What did they 
discover? ” 

A man, better dressed than the rest, turned round with 
a smile, and answered^—“Nothing worse than a lover, I 
believe; but that lover was a pnmrit The d-dmant 
marquis was caught disguised m her apartment. She 
betrayed for him a good easy friend of the people, who had 
long loved her, and revenge is sweet.” 

The man whom wo have accompanied norvonsly twitched 
up the collar of his cloak, and his compressed lips told that 
he felt the anguisli of the laugh that circled round him. 

“ They are coming! There they are! ” cried the boy in 
ecstatic excitement. 

“ That’s the way to bring up citi5»;ons,” said tlie butclior, 
patting the child’s shoulder, and opening a still better view 
for him at the edge of the wagon. 

The crowd now abruptly gave way. The tumbril wai in 
fii^ht. A man, young and handiome, standing erm^t and 
with folded arms in the fatal vehicle, looked along the mob 
with an eye of carelesa scorn. Though ho wore the dress 
of a workman, the most unpractised glance could detect, in 
his mien and bearing, one of the hated mbUm&e, whose 
oharactcriatics came out even more forcibly at the hour of 
death. On the lip was that smile of gay and insolent 
l©vit;f, on the brow that gallant if recMess contempt of 
phyg:li^ danger, which had sigtialised the hero-ooioombs 
of the old fighm* Even the rude dress was worn with a 
certain air oi foppery, and the bright hair was carefully 
adjusted at if for the holiday of the headsman. As the ©y«i 
of Wa© young noble wandiim over the fierce fooes of that 
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horrible assembly, while a roar o£ hideous triumph answered 
the look, in which for the last time the gmdilhomme spoko 
his scorn of the eanaillo^ the chiid’s father lowered the 
collar of his cloak, and slowly niisod his hat from his brow* 
The aye of the marquis rested upon the countenance thus 
abruptly shown to him, and which suddonly hecarae indi¬ 
vidualised amongst the crowd,^—-that eve instantly lost iti 
calm contempt* A shudder passed yisibiy over Ms fmmo, 
and his check grow blanched with terror. The mob saw 
the change, but not tho cause, and loud and louder rose 
their triumphant yell. Tho sound recalled the pride of the 
young noble;—he started—lifted his orest erect, and sought 
again to meet tho look which had appalled him. But ho 
could no longer singlo it out among ttie crowd, Hat and 
cloak onco more hid the face of the foo, atid crowds of 
eager hcaclB intorcc[>i(id the view, 11m marquis*# 

lips muttered ,* he bent down, and then the crowd caught 
sight of his companion, who was being lifted up from tho 
bottom of the tumbril, whore she luul ihmg horses!f in 
hort^or and despair* The crowd grow still itt a mtnnetit, m 
the pala face of ono, familiar to most of thesm, turned 
wildly from place to place in tho dreadful scene, yaliily and 
madly through its silence imploring life and pity* How 
often had tlio sight of that hme, not then pahs and haggard, 
but wreathed with rosy smiles, sudlced to draw down th< 
applause of the crowded thhatre—how, then, had those 
breasts, now layered by tho thirst of blood, held hriirti 
spell-bound by tho airy moyaments of that exmusite form 
writhing now in no s toe-mirne agony ! Flaytfiing of ih« I 
cit^—mmion to tho hglit amusement f)l the hour— f mil I 
child of Of therea and tho Graces, what relcntlew fate Imi 
conducted thea to tho shambles P Butterfly of th© iutnmer, 
why should a nation rise to break ihm upon tho who®I P A 
sense of the mockery of such an execution, of the horribl© 
burlesque that would sacrifice to the ncoessitiM of a mighty 
people so slight an offering, made ihielf felt among tht 
^wd. There was a low murmur of iham© mA incigria* 
tiott* The dangerous sympathy of the%iob was porceivei 
by the officer in attendance* Hastily he made the sign to 
the headsman, and, m ho did so, a child*s cry was Itciiwl in 
the English tongue—** Mother—mother 1 ** Tho father’s 
haad gmsped the child’s arm with an iron pressure i the 
eifowd swsm before the boy’s eyes | ^ air leoMidi to ilhlt 
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Inm, and oocome Wood-red; only through the hum, and 
the tramp, and the roll of the drams, ho hoard a low voice 
, /hisB in his ear—‘‘Lroarn how they perish who betray 
me! 

/ As the father said these words, again his face was bare, 

‘ and the woman whoso ear, amidst the dull insanity of fear, 
had caught the cry of hor child’s voice, saw that face, and 
fell back inscnsiblo in the arms of the headsman. 


CHAFfEn L 

A FAMILY OUOUP* 

One July evening, at tho comincncemont of the present 
century, several persons were somewhat picturesquely 
grouped along an old-fashioned terrace, which skirted the 
garden-side of a manor-houso that had cousidenvble pro- 
tensions to baronial dignity. Tho architoeturo was of the 
inost enriched and elaborate style belonging to the reign of 
James the First: tho porch, opening on tho terrace, with 
its mullion window above, was encased with pilasku'S and 
roliefH, at once ornatrumtal and massive; and the largo 
square tower in which it was placed, was surmounted by a 
stone falcon, whoso talons griped fKUX'oly a scutcheon 
b!aF.oned with tho hvc-pointcHl stars wliich heralds rocog- 
niso as tho arms of St.John. On either side this tower 
extended long wings, tho dark brickwork of wdiioh was 
relieved with noble stone casomontsand carved pediments ; 
the high roof was partiall;^ concealed by a rmlustmde, 
perforated not inelegantly into arabesque designs; and 
what architects call “ the sky lino ** was broken with im¬ 
posing effect by tall chimney-shafte, of various fonn and 
xashion. These wings terminated in angular towers, similar 
to the centre, though kept duly subordinate to It both in 
size and decoration, and crowned witli sterna cupolas. A 
low balustrade, of later date than that which adorned th© 
roof, relieved by vijbcb and statues, bordered the terraoei 
from which a-double flight of steps descended to a smooth 
lawn, intersected by broad gravel walks, shadowed^ by v»i 
and stetely cediw, and wntly and gmdmlly' mingling witl 
the wilder scenery of w© park, fifom which it was only 
divided by a ba-.hL 
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Upon the teiTace, and under cover of a temporary 
awning, sat the owner, Sir Miles St. John, of Ijanghton, a 
comely old man, dressed with faithful precision to the 
costume which he had been taught to consider appropriate 
to his rank of gentleman, and which was not yet wholly 
obsolete and eccentric. His hair, still thick and Inxnriant, 
was carefnlly powdered, and collected „ into a clph behind! 
His nether man attired in grey bieeches and pearl-coloured 
silk stockings; his vest of silk, opening wide at the breast, 
and showing a profusion of frill, slightly sprinkled with 
the puMlio of his favourite Martinique; his three-cornered 
hat, placed on a stool at his side, with a gold-h^ded cmteh- 
cane,—hat made rather to he carried in the hand than worn 
on the head, the diamond in his shirt-breast, the diamond 
on his finger, the ruffles at his wrist,—all bespoke the gal¬ 
lant, who had chatted with Lord Chesterfield, and supped 
with Mrs. Olive. On^ table before him, were placed two 
or three decanters of wine, the fruits of the season, an* 
enamelled snnfi-boz, in which was set the portrait of a 
female—^perhaps the Ghloe or Phillis of his early love- 
ditties ; a lighted taper, a small china jar containing to¬ 
bacco, and three or four pipes of homely clay—^for cherry- 
sticks and meerschaums were not then in fa^ion, and Sir 
Miles St. John, once a gay and. sparkling bean, now a 
popular country gentleman, great at county meetings and 
sheep-shearing festivals, had taken to smoking, as in har¬ 
mony with his bucolic transformation; an old setter lay 
dozing at his feet; a small spaniel—old, too—was saunter¬ 
ing lazily in the immediate neighbourhood, looking gravely 
out for such stray hits of biscuit as had been thrown forth 
to provoke him to exercise, and which hitherto had scaped 
his attention. Half seated, half reclined on the balustrade, 
apart from the Baronet, hut within imch of his conversa¬ 
tion, lolled a man in the prime of life, with an air of im- 
mistakable and sovereign elegance and disiiaction.. Mr, 
Vernon was a guest from London: and the I^ndon man, 
the man of clubs, and dinners andronfe—Of imonloungings 
through Bond Street, and nights spent with the Prince of 
Wales, seemed stamped not more upon the tweful careless¬ 
ness of his dress, and upon the worn expression of his deli¬ 
cate features, than upon the listless mnuiy which, char^ 
teiising both his face and attitude, appeared to take pity 
himself for having been entrapped into tlm coimtcy. 
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Tet w© shiould convey an erroneous impresrion of Mr. 
VemoB, if w© designed, by the words ** Hstless to 

depict tbe slumb^ou^ insipidity of mor©_ modem 
tion'-^it waSTnol tEe entmt of a man^ib wl'dm mmm is 
'Kabltual; it was rather tbo mMmI 
' tm the i 5 ,texilda-..of .excite^ At thiiraaT, the word 
^^UasP^ was unknown; men had not enough sentiment 
for satiety. There was a kind of BaochanaliaB. fury in the 
life led by those loaders of fashion, among whom Mr. 
Vemon was not the least distinguished; it was a day of 
deep drinking, of high play, of jovial roeklesa disfiip.tion 
—of strong appetite for fun and riot—of four-in-fiand 
coachmanship—of pri 2 Je-%hting«—»of a stmnge sort of bar- 
barons manliness, that strained every nerve of the consti* 
tntion; a race of life, in which throe-fourths of the oom- 
petibora died half-way in the hippodrome. What ii now 
the Dandy was then the Buck; and something of the 
Buck, though subdued by a chaster taste than feu to the 
ordinary members of his class, was apparent in Mr. Ver¬ 
non’s costume as well as air. Intricate folds of muslin, 
arranged in pi^odigious bows and ends, formed the omvat, 
which Brummell had not yet arisen to reform; his hat, 
of a very peculiar shape, low at the crown and broad 
at the brim, was worn with an air of devil-me-car© 
» defiance ; his watchchain, garnishedf 

oTrlngs and seals, hung low from his whit® waistooitj 
and the adaptation of his nankeen inexpimeibiM to ids 
wall-shaped limbs, was a masterpiece of wrt. His whole 
dress and air wm not what oould properly be mlkd 
foppish—it was ratibar what at that time wm called 
V “ imish/^ Pew could so oloselv apnroach vulgaii%^ witi- 
oat being vulgar: of that privueged few, Mr. Ymwam. was 
one of the elect. Further on, and nmr steps descend- 
kxg into the garden, stood a mm in m attitude of profound 
abitmction; his arms folded, lus Bjm bent m th® pound, 
Ms brows slightly oonti^acted: his drew wis a plain bkdk 
somrtout, and pQntaloons of the same coloiuri scMt^dag 
:hoth m the iasMon of tii® dress, and still ik tMi faM 
of tl# mfim,-]^poke tiie fweigner* 

. Sit Mdes eti John was am aomcmUslAd pxma 
tee <i dif: he had Mde the ptM loiir ; nt had k»uf hi 
aid ttaliMi h#^ i^^lm i«d vimto Wil in Ihi 
modfvm laa^^^tgeii 'and bMf ribh^ h^iiaM®, sodali imd 
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not averse from tlie reputation of a patron, Ixe liad opened 
his honse freely to the host of emigrants whom the French 
Revolution had driven to onr coasts. Olivier Dali bard ^ a 
man of considerable learning and rare scie'fitiEcattainments, 

had been tutor in the house of the Marquis de Gr-;-, a 

French nobleman, known many years before to ihe old 
Baronet. The Marquis and his family had been among 
the first emigres at the outbreak of the Revolution. The 
tutor had remained behind; for at that time no danger 
appeared to threaten those who pretended to no other 
aristocracy than that of letters. Contrary, as he said, with 
repentant modesty, to his own inclinations, he had been 
compelled, not only for his own safety, but for that of Ms 
friends, to take some part in the subsequent events of the 
Revolution—a part far from sincere, though so well had he 
simulated the patriot, that he had won the personal favour 
and protection of Rohespiorr o; nor till the fall of that 
virtuous externunatqr had he withdrawn from the game of 
poESci^ anJ^S^t^ in disguise his escape to England. 
As, whether from kindly or other motives, he had em* 
ployed the power of his position in the esteem of Robesp 
pierre, to save certain nohle heads from the Guillotine-^ 
amongst others, the two brothers of the Marqnis de G— 
he was receiv^ with grateful welcome by bis former 
. patrons, who readily pardoned his career of Jacobinism, 
from their belief in bis excuaes, and their obligations to the 
services which that very career had enabled him to rendeer 
to their kindred. Olivier Dalibard had accompanied the 
Jdhrquis and his family in one of the frequent visits they 
paid to Laughton; and when the Marquis finally qnitted 
England, and fixed his refuge at Vienna*, with some con¬ 
nections of Ms wife’s, he felt a lively satis&ction at the 
thought of leaving his friend honourably, if unambitiously, 
provided for, as secretary and librarian to Sir Mil^ St. 
John. In fact, the scholar, who possessed considerable 
powers of fascmation, had won no less favour with the 
English baronet than he had with tbo !]|rench dictator. 
He played well both at olwm and backgammon; he was an 
extraordinary accountant; he had a variety of^information 
Upon aU points, that irendered him more co3±venient than/ 
any cyclopfcdia in Sir Miles’s library; and as he spoke both^ 
®ngiish and Italian with a corr^ne^ and fineney ex- 
in a Frenehman,^ he was of cousiderabM 
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game© in toacHti| lan^ages to (iw well m diroctingtho 
general literary eaacation of) Sir Milos’s fayourite niece— 
whom w© shall take an early opportunity to describo at 
length* 

Noverthelags, there had boon one serious obstacle to 
Dalibard’s accoptanco of the appointment oifored to him by 
Sir Miles. Dafibard bad under Iiis charge a young orphai? 
bo^ of some ten or twelve years old—a boy whom Sir 
Miles was not long in suspecting to bo the scholar’s son. 
This child had eomo from Franco with Dalibard, and 
(while the Marquis’s family were in Ijoiukm) ijemained 
under tho eye and rare of his guardian or father, whieh- 
©ver wsws tho true eonneedion between the two/ But thli 
anpermtendenee became impossible, if Dalibanl settled in 
Hampshire with Sir Miles St. John, and the hoy ttimainod 
in London*, nor, though the generous old gentleman offered 
to pay for t!i© chiUrs schoohng, would DalilMitd consent to 
part with him. At last, tho matter was arnmged; the boy 
WM invited to Laughton on a visit, and was so IiveU% yet 
go well mannorod, that ho k^came a favourite, and wm 
now fairly quartered in the house with his reputed fathers 
and not te make an unnecesmry mystery of this connec¬ 
tion, such was in truth tho relationship ktween Olivier 
Dalibard and Honors Vam oy—a name significant 

of the double and illei^iTh^Ee Angih—a French father, an • 
English mother; dropping, however, the purely French 
^peilstion of Honort, ho went familiarly by that of 
mbrieL Half-way down the steps stood \lio lad, pencil 
and tablet in hand, iketehing. Imi us look over hli 
ghoulder—it ia his father's likenMg—-a oountenimce in 
iteelf not very remarkable at the first glance, for the fm- 
turot-wer® small, but when emmlniid, it wm on© that most 
pertoai, women cispedally, would have pronemneed hand- 

iomo, and to which none oould deiw the higher prw» ol 

thought and mtelleot. A native of Frovoiw, with iomt 
IMian blood in his veins—for his grandfather, a merchaiii 
, of Marseilles, li|d married into a Floitmtino family settled 
'■atl^hom—tho dark mmpbaion, common with those in 
tho iMdt been subdued, prokibly by the habits ot 

tilt into a bronie and s^^dfaat mknwii which 

IMmI ^»oil Mat hj the wateaat of th® aark hair which 

be w«Pi tlys iMtt imkm brows which 

hmg ttdde pmaMmk mm dmt gr^ Oom 
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pared witli tlie features, tlie skull was disproportionally 
large, botli behind and before; and a physiognomist would 
have drawn conclusions more favourable to the power than 
the tenderness of the Provencal’s character, from the com¬ 
pact closeness of the lips and the breadth and massiveness 
of the iron jaw. But the son’s sketch exaggerated every 
feature, and gave to the expression a malignant and 
terrible irony, not now, at least, apparent in the <iuiet and 
meditative aspect. Grabriel himself, as he stood, would 
have been a more tempting study to many an artist. It is 
true that he was small for his years; but his frame had a 
vigour in its light proportions, which came from a prema¬ 
ture and almost adolescent symmetry of shape and mus¬ 
cular development. The countenance, however, had much 
of effeminate beauty; the long hair reached the shoulders, 
but did not curl; straight, fine, and glossy as a girl’s, and, 
in colour, of the pale auburn, tinged with red, which 
rarely alters in hue as childhood matures to man; the 
complexion was dazzingly clear and fair. Nevertheless, 
there was something so hard in the lip, so bold, though 
not open, in the brow, that the girlishness of complexion, 
and even of outline, could not leave, on the whole, an im¬ 
pression of effeminacy. All the hereditary keenness and 
intelligence were stamped upon his face at that moment; 
bnt the expression had also a large share of the very irony 
and malice which he had conveyed to his caricature. The 
drawing itself was wonderfully vigorous and distinct, 
showing great artistic promise, and done with the rapidity 
and ease which betrayed practice. Suddenly his fathei 
turned, and with as sudden a quickness, the hoy concealed 
his tablet in his vest; and the sinister expression of his 
face smoothed into a timorous smile, as his'eye encountered 
Dalibard’s. The father beckoned to the boy, who ap- 
proached with alacrity. “ Gabriel,” whispered the French¬ 
man, in his own tongue, “where are they at this moment? ” 
The boy pointed silently towards one of the cedars. 
Dalibard mused an instant, and then slowly descending 
the steps, took his noiseless way over the smooth turf 
towards the tree. Its boughs drooped low and spread 
wide; and not till he was within a few paces of the spot, 
could his eye perceive two forms, seated on a bench under 
the dark green canopy. He then paused and contemplated 
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The one was a young man, whose simple dress and snb- 
lued air strongly contrasted the artificial graces and tha 
/nodish languor of Mr. Yernon; hut though wholly with¬ 
out that nameless distinction which sometimes characterises 
those conscious of pure race, and habituated to the atmos¬ 
phere of courts, he had at least ^Tature's stamp of aristo¬ 
cracy in a form eminently noble, and features of manly, 
but surpassiag beauty, which were not rendered less 
engaging by an expression of r mdest timidity . He seemed 
to be listening with thoughtfulrespect to~Eis companion, a 
young female by his side, who was speaking to him with 
an earnestness visible in her gestures and her animated 
countenance. And though there was much to notice in the 
various persons scattered over the scene, not one, perhaps 
—^not the graceful Yernon—not the thoughtful scholar, 
nor his fair-haired hard-lipped son—^not even the handsome 
listener she addressed—^no, not one there would so have 
arrested the eye, whether of a physiognomist or a casual 
observer, as that young girl—Sir Miles St. John’s favourite 
niece and presumptive heiress. 

But as at that moment the expression of her face differed 
from that habitual to it, we defer its description. 

“ Bo not ’’—such were her words to her companion,— 
“ do not alarm yourself by exaggerating the difficulties; do 
not even contemplate them—^those be my care. Main- 
waring , when I loved you, when, seeing that your diffidence 
or your pride forbade you to be the first to speak, I over¬ 
stepped the modesty or the dissimulation of my sex: when 
I said,—‘ Forget that I am the reputed heiress of Laughton; 
see in me but the faults and merits of the human being, of 
the wild unregulated girl; see in me but Lucretia Glaver- 
ing ’ ”—^here her cheeks blushed, and her voice sank into a 
Tower and more tremulous whisper—“ ‘ and love her if you 
can I ’—^when I went thus far, do not think I had not 
measured all the difficulties in the way of our union, and 
felt that I could surmount them.” 

‘‘ But,” answered Mainwaring, hesitatingly, “ can you 
conceive it possible that your uncle ever will consent ? Is 
pride—^the pride of family—^almost the leading atfcri- 
bute of Ms character ? Bid he not discard your mother— 
his own sister—from Ms houi^ and heart, for no other 
o&noe but a Secoiid marrhfege, which he deemed beueath 
her? Has he ever eveh consented see^ much less tp 
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i*ecd[?^, jonv half-sister—the child of that marrisgo f Is 
not his very affaotion for jon interworon with his pride in 
yon, with ms belief in yottr ambition P Has he not sum¬ 
moned yonr oouiin, Mr, Vernon, for the obvious pttrposo of 
faronrinff a suit which he considers worthy of yon, aod 
which, if ffnooessfnl, will unite the two branches of ht« 
indent honse P How is it possible that he cmn ewr hcmt 
Without a scorn and. indignation which would be fatal to 
>our fortunes, that your heart has presumed to choose, 
in Willism Mainwaring, a man without ano«itry or 
career!* 

“ Kot.without career 1 interrupted Luoretla, proudly* 
** Do- yon think, if you were master of I^ughton, that your 
carter would not be more brilliant than that of yon in¬ 
dolent, luxurious coxcomb f Do you think T could ImTC 
bean poor-hearted enmigli to love you if I had not recog- 
xiiiod in you energies and talents that correspond with my 
own ambition P For I am ambitious, as you know, and 
therefore my mind, as well as my heart, wont with my love 
for you/* 

‘*Ah, Lucretia! but can Sir Miles St John see mj 
future rise in my present obs 0 uritj|^ P ** 

** I do not say tnat ha can, or will; but if you love me, 
we mn wait* Do not fear the rivalry of Mr, Vernon* I 
shall know how to free mvself from so tame a peril. We 
mn, wait—mj unde is olo—his habits preclude the chanc# 
of a much longer life—he has already had sew© attacks. 
We are joung, dw*r Mainwaring: what is a year or two to 
those who ho-peP *’ 

Mainwaring’s hem fell, and a displeasing -chill piwicd 
through his Tcins, Could this young creature, her mnolds 
petted and trusted darling, she who should be the -soother 
of hii tetrmities, the prop of his ago, the iinoer«t mourntr 
at his ^re, weigh coldly thus the ohane« of Mi death, 
and point at on^ to the altar and the tomb P 

He was sated from the tmlte«aitmittt erf reply by 
Dalibard*s approach. • 

More than Imlf an hour al»ent,** said the lohokr in h!s 
own kngmge, with a imtlei and dmwing out Ins wateli, 
1» plaow it before their eyes: do yon not think that all 
wit mitt you P Do you suppesi, Miss Olaveriiig, that your 
uttie Mmi not, ere this, asked for his fair niece P C-om^ 
mi itoftntell him/* He offered his arm to Imor&tia m lie 
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spoke. Sbe Lesitated a moment, and then, fuming to 
Mainwaring, lield out lier hand: he pressed it, though 
scarcely with a lover’s warmth: and as she walked hack to 
the terrace with Dalibard, the young man struck slowly 
into the opposite direction, and passing by a gate, over a 
foot-bridge, that led from the ha-ha into the park, bent his 
way towards a lake which gleamed below at some distance, 
half-concealed by groves of venerable trees, rich with the 
prodigal boughs of summer. Meanwhile, as they passed 
towards the house, Dalibard, still using his native tongue, 
thus accosted his pupil r— ^ • 

“ You must pardon me if I think more of your interests 
than you do; and pardon me no less if I encroach bn your 
secrets and alarm your pride. This yonng man—can you 
be guilty of the folly of more than a passing caprice for 
his society ?—of more than the amusement of playing with 
his vanity? Even if that be all, beware of entangling 
yourself in your own meshes.” 

“ You do in truth oiSend me,” said Lucretia, with calm 


haughtiness, “ and yon have not the right thus to speak 
to me.” 

“ ITot the right,” repeated the Provencal, mournfully; 
“ not the right!—^then, indeed, I am mistaken in my pupil. 
Bo you consider that I would have lowered my pride to 
remain here as a dependent, that, conscious of attainments, 
and perhaps of abilities, that should win their way, even in 
exile, to distinction, I would have frittered away my life in 
these rustic shades, if I had not formed in yon a deep and 
absorbing interest V in that interest J gronnd my ri ght to 
warn and counsel you. I saw, or fanciedT"”saw, in yon a 
mind congenial to my own—a mind above the frivolities of 
your sex—mind, in short, with the grasp and energy of a 
man’s. You were then but a child; you are scarcely yet a 
woman; yet have I not given to yonr intellect the strong 
food on which the statesmen of Florence fed their pupil- 
princes; or the noble Jesuits, the noble men who were 
destined to extend the secret empire of the imperishable 

gave me the taste for a knowledge rare in my sex, 
Lucretiai, with a slight tone of regret in 
in the knowledge yon, have communicated 
fenes,seems to me to be^ only fatal, 
wftn mind evil and good^ or, rather, 
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you liave left botli good and evil as dead aslies, as tlie dust 
and cinder of a crucible. You bave made intellect the 
only conscience. Of late, I vdsb that my tutor bad been a 
village priest! ’’ 

“ Of late 1 since you have listened to tbe pastorals of that 
meek Corydon ? ” 

“ Dare you despise him—and for wbat? tbat be is ffood 
and bonest ? 

“ I despise bim not because be is good and bonest, but 
because be is of tbe common berd of men, without aim or 
cbaracjier. And it is for this youth tbat you will sacrifice 
your fortunes, your ambition, the station you were bom to 
fill and have been reared to improve—tbis youth in whom 
there is nothing but tbe lap-dog’s merit—sleekness and 
beauty. Ay, frown,—tbe frown betrays you—^you love 

him ! ” 

“ And if I do ? ” said Lucretia, raising her tall form bo 
its utmost height, and haughtily facing her inquisitor— 
“ and if I do, what then ? Is be unworthy of me ? Con¬ 
verse with bim, and you will find tbat tbe noble form con¬ 
ceals as high a spirit. He wants but wealth; I can give k 
to bim. If bis temper is gentle, I can prompt and guide 
it to fame and power. He, at least, has education, andi 
eloquence, and mind. What has Mr. Yemon ? ” 

Mr. Yernon, I did not speak of bim 1 ” 

Lucretia gazed bard upon tbe Provencal’s countenance— 
gazed with tbat nnpitying air of triumph with which a 
woman who detects a power over tbe heart she does not 
desire to conquer, exults in defeating tbe reasons tbat heart 
appears to her to prompt. ‘‘No,” she said in a calm voice, 
to which tbe venom of secret irony gave stinging signifi¬ 
cance—“ no, you spoke not of Mr. Yernon; yon tbongbt 
tbat if I looked round—if I looked nearer—I might have a 
fairer choice.” 

“Yon are cruel—^you are unjust,” said Dalibard, falter- 
ingly. “ If I once presumed for a moment, have I repeated 
my ofience ? But,” be added, hurriedly, i‘in me—^mueb as 
you appear to despise me—^in me, at least, you would have 
risked none of tbe dangers tbat beset yon if you seriously 
set your heart on Main waring.” 

“ You think my uncle would be proud to give my baud 
to Monsieur Olivier Dalibard ? ” 

. “ I think and I know,” answered tbe Provencal, gravelj. 
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and diif^arding tlta taant, ** that if jcm had dai|p©d ta . 
ttmder me—poor exile that I am —taa most enTiable of 
merii joa had still boon the heiress of Iiatighton/* 

** So you have said and tirged/^ said Lucretia, with 
erident cunosity in her voice; “ yet how, and by what art- 
wise and Bubtlo as you are—could you have won my umile’s 
consent ? ” 

** That is my secret,” returned Dalibard, gloomily: ** and 
iinoe the infidness I indulged is for ever oven—since I Imve 
so Bchooled iny heart, that nothing, despite your sarcasm, 
save an alfec'tionaki interest which I may call paternal, 
reste there—let us pass from this painftil subject J)h, my 
I dear pupil, be w^arned in time I know lov^for what it really 
* is, in the dark and complicated hisKiy of actual life—a 
' I b tief enchantmen t, n ot to di sdained , b ut no t to be con- 
M si3oro3T!r©^Iij^ w6lT[37’SdnB!i|iIife 

f jprWoB© wlio have married fmm passion—ten jmM after¬ 
wards, whither has the passion flown? With a few, iu- 
cloed, where there is community of olycct and character, 
new esKsitoments, new aims, and hopes, spring nj.>; and, 
haring first taken root in passion, tho nassion continucm to 
shoot out in their fresh stems and nbrei. But dec^oive 
yourtelf not| there is no such community between jrou and 
: Mainwaring. What you call his goodness, you will learn 
hereafter to despise as feeble; and what in reality is jmir 
V I mental power, be soon, too soon, will ilmdder at as 
M unwomanly and hateful” 

** Hold! ” ori^ Lttorotis^ tremulously. '** Hold t and if 
he doei, I shall owe his hate to you—to your I«soni.^-to 
your d^ly inftueuo© 1 ” 

** Imcretia, no!—the seeds were in you I Oan cultivation 
foroe from the soil that which it is a^iuit the nature of 
Ihe soil to bear ? ** 

** I will pluck out the woods! I will tmuifom 

jmyiw!!! ” 

,, ** Ohild, I defy youl*^ said the icsholar, with aimile,. 

gave to his itee the exprossion his son had oonwyed 
t^-it I have warned you, and wy tosk is done.” ffitli 
that hi bowed, and leaving her, wm soon by side of 
Sir Ml«i Si John, and the ^ronet wad Ms lltearian, t 
few vmmmM alkr, the h&mm^ lad mM down k 

oImi. 

Bui dmteg diidoftt^ m Mm siwtohid, we must not 
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suppose tliat Sir Miles himself had been so wholly ab- .. ..* 
sorbed in the sensual gratification bestowed upon Europe ” 
by the immortal Raleigh, as to neglect his guest and " 
kinsman. 

“ And so, Charley Yernon, it is not the fashion to smoke 
in Lunnon: thus Sir Miles pronounced the word, accord¬ 
ing to the Euphuism of his youth, and which, even at that 
day, ^till lingered in courtly jargon. 

“ Ko, sir. However,, to console us, we have most other 
vices in full force. 

“ I don’t doubt it; they say the Prince’s set exhaust life 
pretty qpickly.” 

“ It certainly requires the fortune of an earl and the 
constitution of a prize-fighter, to live with him.” 

Yet methinks, Master Charley, you have neither one 
nor the other.” 

“ And therefore I see before me, and at no very great 
distance, the Bench—and a consumption! ” answered 
Yernon, suppressing a slight yawn. 

“ ’Tis a pity; for you had a fine estate, properly ma¬ 
naged ; and in spite of your faults, you have the heart of 
a true gentleman. Come, come!”—and the old man 
spoke with tenderness—“you are young enough yet to 
reform. A prudent marriage, and a good wife, will save 
both your health and your acres.” 

“ If you think so highly of marriage, my dear Sir Miles, \ 
it is a wonder you did not add to your precepts the value of J 
your example.” 

“ Jackanapes! I had not your infirmities I I never was 
a spendthrift, and I have a constitution of iron! ” There 
was a pause. “ Charles,” continued Sir Miles, musingly, 

“ there is many an earl with a less fortune than the con¬ 
joined estates of Yernon Grange and Laughton Hall. You 
must already have understood me—^it is my intention to 
leave my estates to Lucretia—it is my wish, neverthelessyi 
to think you wiU not be the worse for my will. ErauMy, 
if you can like my niece, win her; settle* here while I live, 
put the Grainge^to nurse, and recatdt yourself by fresh afir 
apd fieId?^ort^~~^ouu^ Charles, I love you, and tha#s 
the truth I—Give me your hand! ” 

“ And a grateful heart with it, sir,” said Yemon, warmly, 
evidently affected, as he started from his indolent positiem, 
imd took the hand extended to him. “ Believe me, I do 
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not covet yonr wealtli, nor do I envy my consin anytliing 
60 mncli as tlie first place in yonr regard/ 

“Prettily said, my boy; and I don’t snspect yon of 
insincerity. What tbink you, then, of my plan ? ” 

Mr. Vernon seemed embarrassed; but, recovering himself 
. vdtb bis usual ease, be replied, archly, “ Perhaps, sir, it - 
-will be of little use to know what I think of your plan; my 
fair cousin may have upset it already.” 

1 “ Ha, sir, let me look at you—so—so 1 you are not jesting. 

What the deuce do you mean ? Grad, man, speak 
out!” , . • . 

“Do you not think that Mr. Monderling—^Mandolin— 
what’s his name—eh P —do you not think that he is a very 
handsome young fellow ? ” said Mr. Vernon, drawing out 
his snuff-box, and oifering it to his kinsman. 

“ Damn your snuff,” quoth Sir Miles, in great choler, as 
he rejected the proffered courtesy with a vehemence that 
sent half the contents of the box upon the joint eyes and 
noses of the two canine favourites dozing at his feet. The 
setter started np in an agony—the spaniel wheezed and 
sniffled, and ran off, stopping every moment to take his 
head between his paws. The old gentleman continued, 
without heeding the sufferings of Ms dumb friends— a 
symptom of rare discomposure on his part: 

“ Do you mean to insinuate, Mr. Vernon, that my niece 
—my elder niece, T/ucretia Olavering—condescends to 
notice the looks, good or bad, of Mr. Main waring ? ’Sdeath, 
sir, he is the son of a land-agent 1 Sir, he is intended for 
trade! Sir, his highest ambition is to be partner in some 
fifth-rate mercantile house I ” 

“My dear Sir Miles,” replied Mr. Vernon, as he continued 
to brush away, with his scented handkerchief, such portions 
of the Prince’s mixture, as his nankeei inexpressibles had 
diverted from the sensnal organs of Dash and Ponto—“ my 
dear Sir Miles, ga Ti^empiclia paste s&niim&nt I ” 

JEJmpeche the fiddlestick 1 You don’t know Lucretia. 
There are many girls, indeed, who might not be trusted 
near any handsome fiute-playing spark, with black eyes and 
wMte teeth; but Lucretia is not one of those; she has 
Spfrii and ambition that would never stoop to a m6salliance ; 
she has the inmd and will of a queen—old Queen Bess, T 

*2!hat is saying much for her Ments, sir; bat if so. 
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Heaven lielp Her intended! I am duly gratefid for the 
blessings yon propose me 1 ” 

Despite His anger, tHe old gentleman could not Help 
smiling. 

“ WHy, to confess tHe trutH, sHe is Hard to manage; Hat 
we^men of tHe world know How to govern women, I Hope 
~—much more How to break in a girl scarce out of Her teens, f 
As for this fancy of yours, it is sHeer folly—Lucretia knows 
my mind. SHe Has seen Her motHer’s fate; sHe Has seen 
Her sister an exile from my House—wHy ? for no fault of 
' Hers;^oor tHing 1 but because sHe is tHe cHild of disgrace, 
and tHe motHer’s sin is visited on Her daugHter’s He^. I 
am a good-natured man, I fancy, as men go; but I am old- 
fasHioned enougH to care for my race. If Lucretia demeaned 
Herself to love, to encourage, tHat lad—^wHy, I would strike 
Her from my wiU, and put your name where I Have placed 
Hers.” 

‘‘ Sir,” said Vernon, gravely, and throwing aside all 
affectation of manner, ‘‘ this becomes serious; and I Hava 
no right even to whisper a doubt by which it now seems I 
might benefit. I think it imprudent, if you wish Miss 
Clavering to regard me impartially as a suitor to Her Hand, 
to throw Her, at Her age, in the way of a man far superior 
to myself, and to most men, in personal advantages —& 
man more of Her own years, well educated, well mannered, 
with no evidence of His inferior birth in bis appearance or 
His breeding, I Have not the least ground for supposing 
that He Has made the slightest impression on Miss Clavering, 
and if He Has, it would be, perhaps, but a girl’s innocent 
and thoughtless fancy, easily shaken off by time and worldly 
refiection; but pardon me, if I say bluntly, that should that 
be so, you would be wholly unjustified in punishing, even 
in blaming her—it is yourself you must blame for your 
wu carelessness, and that forgetful bliaduess to humau 
nature and youthful emotions, which, I must say, is the 
less pardonable iu one who has known the world so 
intimately.” • 

‘‘ Charles Vernon,” said the old baronet, “give me your 
hand again 1 I was right, at least, when I said you had 
the heart of a true gentleman. Drop this subject for the 
present. Who has just left Lucretia yond^ ? ” 

“ Your —^the Dreuchman.” 

, "Ah, he^ at least, is not blind—go, and join Lucretia!” 
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Vernon bowred, emptied tbe remains of tbe Madeira into 
a tumbler, drank tbe contents at a draught, and sauntered 
towards Lucretia; but sbe, perceiving bis approach, crossed 
abruptly into one of the-alleys that led to tbe other side of 
tbe bouse; and be was either too indifferent, or too well« 
bred, to force upon her tbe companionship which sbe 
so evidently shunned. He threw himself at length upon 
one of the benches in the lawn, and leaning his head upon 
his hand, fell into reflections, which, had he spoken, would 
have shaped themselves somewhat thus into words:— 

“ If I must take that girl as the price of this faij; heri¬ 
tage, shall I gain or lose ? I grant that she has the finest 
neck and shoulders I ever saw put of marble ; but far from 
being in love with her, she gives me a feeling like fear and 
aversion. Add to this, that she has evidently no kinder 
sentiment for me than I for her; and if she once had a 
heart, that young gentleman has long since coaxed it away. 
Pleasant auspices, these, for matrimony, to a poor invahd, 
who wishes at least to decline, and to die in peace. More¬ 
over, if I were rich enough to marry as I pleased—^if I 
were what, perhaps, I ought to be, heir to Laughton—^why, 
there is a certain sweet Mary in the world, whose eyes are 
softer than Lucretia Clavering’s: but that is a ®eam 1 On 
the other hand, if I do not win this girl, and my poor 
kinsman give her all or nearly all his possessions, Vernon 
Grange goes to the usurers, and the king will find a 
lodging for myself. What does it matter ? I cannot live 
above two or three years at the most, and can only hope, 
therefore, that dear stout old Mr. Miles may outlive me. 
At thirty-three I have worn out fortune and life; little 
pleasure could Laughton give me; brief pain the Bench. 
Pore Gad, the philosophy of the thing is on the whole 
against sour looks and the noose ! ” Thus deciding in tbe 
progress of his reverie, he smiled, and changed his position. 
The sun had set—^the twilight was over—^the moon rose 
in splendour from amidst a thick copse of mingled beech 
and oak; the beaiQLS fell full on the face of the muser, and 
the face seemed yet paler; and the exhaustion of premature 
decay yet more evident, by that still and melancholy light 
-“all ruins gain digniiy by the moon. This was a ruin 
nobler than that wMeh painters place on their canvas—the 
ruin, not of stOTe and brick, but of humanity and spirit; 
the wreck of ma% jpematarely ©Id, not stricken by great 
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iorrow, not bowed by groat toil, but fretted and mined 
away by small pleasures and poor oxcitoments—small and 
poor, but daily, bourly, momently at tlioir gnome-like 
work. Sometbing of the gravity and the true lesson of 
the hour and scene, perhaps, forced itself upon a mind 
little given to sentiment, for Vernon rose languidly, and 
muttered— 

“ My poor mother hoped better things from me. It is 
well, after all, that it is broken off with Mary 1 Why 
should there be any one to weep forme P I can the better 
die smMing, as I have lived.” 

Meanwhile, as it is necessary we should follow each of 
the principal oharactera we have introduced through the 
course of an evening more or less eventful in the destiny 
of all, we return to Mainwaring, ami accompany him to 
the lake at the bottom of the ])ark, which he reached as 
its smooth surface glistened in the last beams of the sun. 
He saw, as he neared the water, the fish sporting in the 
pellucid tide: the dragomflly darted and hovered in the 
air; the tedded grass beneath his feet, gave forth the 
fragrance of omshed thyme and clover; the swan paused, 
m if slumbeiring on the wave; the linnet and finch sang 
still from iite neighbouring copses; and the heavy bees 
were winging their way home with a drowsy murmur; all 
around were images of that unspeakable peace which 
"Ifai^ure whispers to those attuned to her music; all fitted 
10 lull, but not to deject the spirit; images dear to the 
holiday of the world-worn man, to the contemplation of 
serene and retired age; to the boyhood of poets; to the 
youth of lovers. But Mainwaring^s step was heavy, and 
his brow clouded; and Nature that evening was dumb to 
him. At the margin of the lake stood a solitary angler, 
who now fhis evening’s task done) was employed in 
leisurely disjointing his rod, and whistling with much 
sweetness an air irom on© of Isaak Wsdton’s songs. 
Mainwariag reached the angler, and laid his hand on hie 
iribonlder. 

“ Wtat sport, Axdworth P ” 

“A lew large roadi -with tiie fly, und one pike -witk a 
gndfeon—a noble feUoer 1—^look at Mm! He -was lying 
xuad^ tbe reeds yonder; I saw Ms green badir, and teased 
IsEm iaM bitmi'. A heavenly evening 1 I wonder you did 
lolloir my example, and esoape, £rom a set wbiene 
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neitlier you nor I cau feel very mucli at Lome, to tMs greeu 
banquet of feature, in wMcb at least no man sits below 
tbe salt-cellar. Tbe birds are an older family than tbe 
St. Johns’, but they don’t throw their pedigree in oar 
teeth, Mainwaring.” 

‘‘ I^ay, nay, my good friend, you wrong old Sir Miles; 
proud he is, no doubt, but neither you nor I have had to 
complain of his insolence.” 

“ Of his insolence 1 certainly not,—of his condescension, 
yes ! Hang it, William, it is his very politeness that galls 

me. Don’t you observe, that with Yernon, or LordT A---, 

or Lord -, oi* Mr. C-, he is easy and ^off-hand, 

calls them by their names, pats them on the shoulder, 
rates them, and swears at them if they vex him; but with 
you, and me, and his Drench parasite, it is all stately 
decorum and punctilious courtesy:—‘Mr. Mainwaring, I 
am delighted to see you; ’ ‘ Mr. ij:dworth, as you are so 
near, dare I ask you to ring the bell; ’ ‘ Mons. Dalibard, 
with the utmost deference, I venture to disagree with you.’ 
However, don’t let my foolish susceptibility ruffle your 
pride. And you, too, have a worthy object in view, which 
might well detain you from roach and jack-fish. Have 
you stolen your interview with the superb Lucretia ? ” 

“Yes, stolen, as you say; and, like all thieves not 
thoroughly hardened, I am ashamed of my gains.” 

“ Sit dowm, my boy; this is a bank in ten thousand; 
there—^that old root to lean your elbow on, this soft moss 
for your cushion; sit down and confess. You have some¬ 
thing on your mind that preys on you; we are old college 
friends—out with it! ” 

“ There is no resisting you, Ardworth,” said Mainwaring, 
smiling, and drawn from his reserve and his gloom by the 
frank good-humour of his companion; “I should Hke, I 
own, to make a clean breast of it; and perhaps I may 
profit by your advice. You know, in the first place,^that 
after I left college, my father seeing me indisposed for the 
church, to which he had always destined me in his own 
heart, and for which, indeed, he had gone out of his way 
to maintain me at the University, gave me the choice of 
his own business, as a surveyor and land-agent, or of 
entering into the mercantile profession. I chose the latter, 
and went to Southamptdn^ where we have a relation in bad¬ 
ness, to be initiated mto elementary mysteri^. There 
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I became acquainted with, a good clergyman and bis wife, 
and in that bouse I passed a great part of my. time.” 

Witb tbe bope, I trust, on better consideration, of 
gratifying your father’s ambition, and learning bow to 
starre witb gentility on a cure.” 

“ bfot mucb of tbat, I fear.” 

“ Then, tbe clergyman bad a daughter ? ” 

You are nearer tbe mark now,” said Mainwaring, 
colouring; “ though it was not bis daughter; a young lady 
lived in his family not even related to him; she was placed 
there witb a certain allowance by a rich relation. In a 
word, I admired, perhaps I loTed, this youn^|)crson; but 
she was "Without an independence, and I not yet provided 
even witb the substitute of . money—a profession. I 
fancied (do not laugh at my vanity) that my feelings 
might be returned. I was in alarm for her as well 
myself; I sounded the clergyman as to chance of 
obtaining the consent of her rich relation, and was in¬ 
formed that be thought it hopeless. I felt I bad no right 
to invite her to poverty and ruin, and still less to entangle 
further (-if I had chanced to touch at all) her affection. I 
made an excuse to my father to leave the town, and re¬ 
turned home.” 

“ Prudent and honourable enough, so far; unlike me, I 
should have run off with the girl, if she loved me, and old 
Plutus, the rascal, might have done his worst against Cupid. 
But I interrupt you.” 

“ I came back when the county was greatly agitated ; 
public meetings, speeches, mobs—a sharp election going 
on. My father had always taken keen interest in politics ; 
he was of the same paAy as Sir Miles, who you know is 
red-hot upon politics. I was easily led—^partly by ambi¬ 
tion, partly by the effect of example, partly by the hope to 
give a new turn to my thoughts—to make an appearance 
in public.” 

“ And a devilish creditable one, too. Why, man, your 
speeches have been quoted with rapture by the London 
papers. . Horribly aristocratic and Pittish, it is true ;—1 
think differently; bnt every man to his taste. Well- 

‘‘ My attempts, snch as they were, procured me the 
favour of Sir Miles. He had long been acquainted with 
my father, who had helped him in his own elections years 
^ 0 '. He seemed cordially delighted to patronise the son: 
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ho invited mo to vieifc him at Laughton, and hinted to my 
father that I wan forniod for Bomothing beitfjr tliaii a 
eiaintirsg-houso: my poor fathox’ waB intoxicated. In a 
word, hero I am —luire, often for days, almost weeks, 
u>geihor, liavo I Ix'f'u—a guoHt, always woleomod.” 

“ You p«aii.so. This is tlio primordium,—now comes the 
confi'HHiou, eh ? 

Why, one half iho coufosBion is over. It was my most 
unmerited fortune to attract the notice of ]\lisB Clavoring. 
Do not fuiu*y mo so Helf-conceiksl as to iraagiiie that I 

slmuld (u-or hav(^ prcHumcil so high, hut for- 

Blit for oiHxmragemeut—I nnderHtaTid I Wolhlshe is a 
magnifu’cnt creittiiro in inn* way; ami 1 do myt wonder 
tliat she drove the poor little girl at Southampton out of 
your thoughts.’’ 

** Ah! but thoro is the soro^—I am not sure that sh© ha® 
done Ko. Ardworth, I may trust you P ” 

“ With everything but halLa-guitioa. I would not 
promise to bo rock against so great a temptation! ” and 
Ardworth turned Iuh empty iiockets inside out. 

“ Tush—bo serious!—or I go.” 

“ Berimm! With pockots like those, iho doril’s in it if I 
am not Horious. Pm/a, 

** Ardworth, thou,” siud Mainwaritig, with groat emotion, 
** I coulide to you tbo secret iroublo of my heart. This 
girl at Boiithampton is Lucretia’s Bister— her half-sister: 
iho ri(;h relation on whoso allowance she lives is Sir Milos 
St. Johnu” 

** Wh©w !~my own poor dear little oousin, by ih© father’s 
si do! Main waring, I trust you have not doooivod me ; you 
have not amusod youraolf with breaking Susan’s heart P 
—for a heart, and am honest, simple, EngHeh '^l’s heart 
she has.” 

‘‘ Ih'uvcn fox’bid!—I tell you I have never ©von deedared 
my luviv—and if love it were, I tritst it is over. But when 
Sir Mihm was first kind to tni\ first invited iito, I own I had 
the liopo to windiis esteem, and since ho had always mad© 
io strong and cruel a distinction between Lucrotia and 
Samm, I'thought it not impoBsibl© that he might oonsent 
■at I»t. to my union with the nieo© he had refused to receive 
and tckaowladg®. But ©v®a while the hope was in me, I 
wm drawn on—1 was ©ntengM—I was spell-bomd-— 
1 know how m ’im% to 6km mj 
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wliile still doubtful wbothor my own. heart is free from the 
Knnombranco of tlio one sister, I am pledged to the other.’’ 

Ardworth looked down gravely and remainod silent. He 
was a Joyous, <;areless, reckless youth, with unsteady 
chfiracter and pursuits—and wdth something of vaguo 
poetry, much of unaccommodating pride about his nature 
—one of those youths little likely to do what is called well 
in the world—not persevering enough for an independent 
career—too blunt and honest for a servile one. But it was 
in the very disposition of such a person to Judge somewhat 
harshiy of Mamwaring’s disclosure, and not easily to com¬ 
prehend what, aftei* all, was very natural—how a young 
man, neW to life, timid by character, and of an extreme 
suscoptibility to i.ho fear of giving pain, had, in the 
surprise, the gnith.udo, the emotion, of an avowed atkich- 
morit from a girl, far above him in worldly position, boon 
forced by riHieiving, to seem, at least, to return her affec¬ 
tion. Ami, indeed, though not wholly insensible to the 
brilliant prospects opeiu^d to him in stich a connection, yet, 
to do him Justice, Mainwaring would have been equally 
©ntangled by a similar avowal, from a girl, more his equal 
in the world. It was rather from an amiability bordering 
upon weakness, tlian from any more degrading moral im* 
perfections, that he had been betrayed into a position 
which neither contented his heart, nor satisfied his con- 
icionce. 

With far loss ability than his friend, Ardworth had more 
force and steadiness m his nature, and was wholly free 
from that morbid dolioacy of tainporamont to which sus- / 
coptiblo and shy persons owo much of their orrors and 
misfortunes. Ho said, there fore, after a long pause, ^‘My 
good follow, to bo plain with you, I* cannot say that your 
confession hat improved you in my estimation; but that is 
perhaps because of the bluntness of my understanding. T 
could quite comprehend your forgetting Susan (and, after# 
all, I am left in doubt as to the extent of her conquest 
over you), for the very different oharms of her sister. On 
the other hand, I could still better undersiand, that having 
one© fancied Susan, you oould not b© commanded into love 
for Lucretia. But I do not comprehend your feojing love 
for on% and m^ing love to the other—^wnioh is me long 
short of the buBino8#%*’’ •' 

li not €1^10% tibe true statement^*^ snswawA 

n ft 
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Mainwaring, with, a powerfnl effort at composnre. “ There 
are moments when listening to Lncretia, when charmed by 
that softness which, contrasting the rest of her character, 
she exhibits to none but me, struck by her great mental 
powers, proud of an unsought triumph over such a being, I 
feel as if I could love none but her; then, suddenly, her 
mood changes—she utters sentiments that chill and revolt 
me—the very beauty seems vanished from her face. I re¬ 
call, with a sigh, the simple sweetness of Susan, and I feel 
as if I deceived both my mistress and myself. Perhaps, 
however, all the circumstances of this connection t5nd to 
increase my doubts. It is humiliating to me to know that 
I woo clandestinely and upon sufferance—that I am 
stealing, as it were, into a fortime—that I am eating Sir 
Miles's iDread, and yet counting upon his death; and this 
shame in myself may make me unconsciously unjust to 
liucretia. But it is useless to reprove me for what is 
past; and though I at first imagined you could advise me 
for the future, I now see, too clearly, that no advice could 
avail.” 

“ I grant that, too—^for all you require is to make up 
your mind to be fairly off with the old love, or fairly on 
with the new. However, now you have stated your case 
thus frankly, if you permit me, I will take advantage of 
the strange chance of finding myself here, and watch, 
ponder, and counsel, if I can. This Lucretia, I own it, 
puzzles and perplexes me; but, though no CEdipus, I will 
not take fright at the sphinx. I suppose now it is time to 
return. They expect some of the neighbours to drink tea, 
and I must doff my fishing-jacket. Come ! ” 

As they strctlled towards the house, Ardworth broke a 
ffllence which had lasted for some moments: 

“ And how is that dear, good Pielden ? I ought to bavo 
guessed him at once, when you spoke of your clergyman 
^and his young charge: but I did not know he was at 
Southampton.” 

“ He has exchanged his living for a year, on account of 
his wife’s health, and rather, I think also, with the wish 
to bring poor Susan nearer to Langhton, in the chance of 
hfep uncle seeing her* But you are, then, acquainted with 
fielden-?” 

“ Acquainted F—my best friend. He was my tutor, and 
prepared me for Cains Collega I owe him^ not only tne 
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little learning I liave, but tlie little good that is left in mo. 

I owe to bim apparently, also, whatever chance of betfcoring 
my prospects may arise from my visit at Laughton.” 

ISTotwithstanding our intimacy, we have, like most 
young men not related, spoken so little of our family mat¬ 
ters, that I do not now understand how you are cousin to 
Susan; nor what, to my surprise and delight, brought you 
hither three days ago.” 

“ Faith, my story is easier to explain than your own, 
William 1 Here goes ! ” 

Blit as Ardworth’s recital partially involves references 
to family matters, not yet sufidciently known to the reader, 
we must be pardoned if we assume to ourselves his task of 
narrator, and necessarily enlarge on his details. 

The branch of the dlustrions family of St. John, repre¬ 
sented by Sir Miles, diverged from the parent stem of the 
Lords of Bletshoe. With them it placed at the summit of 
its pedigree the name of William de St. John, the Con¬ 
queror’s favourite and trusted warrior, and Oliva de 
Filgiers. With them it blazoned the latter alliance, which 
gave to Sir Oliver St. John the lands of Bletshoe by the 
hand of Margaret Beauchamp (by her second marriage 
with the Duke of Somerset), grandmother to Henry Yll. 
In the following generation, the younger son of a younger 
son had founded, partly by ofEces of state, partly by 
marriage with a wealthy heiress, a house of his own; and 
in the reign of James the First, the St. Johns of Laugh¬ 
ton ranked amongst the chief gentlemen of Hampshire. 
From that time till the accession of George III. the family, 
though it remained untitled, had added to its consequence 
by intermairiages of considerable dignity, chosen, indeed, 
with a disregard for money uncommon amongst the 
English aristocracy, so that the estate was but little 
enlarged since the reign of James, though profiting, of 
courae, by improved cultivation and the different value of 
money. On the other hand, perhaps there were scarcely 
tei»families in the country who could l)oast of a similar 
directness of descent on all sides, from the proudest and 
noblest aristocracy of the soil; and Sir Miles St. John, by 
blood, was, almost at the distance of eight centuries, as 
pure a Herman as his ancestral William. His grandfathc.-r, 
neym'theless, had deviated from the usual disinterested 
practice of the family, and had married an hxiress, who 
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brongM tlie qmrterings of Yernon to tlie crowded 
escTLtciieoii, and with, these qnarterings an estate of some 
4000Z, a year, popularly known hy the name of Yernon 
Grange. This rare occurrence did not add to the domestic 
happiness of the contracting parties, nor did it lead to the 
ultimate increase of the Laughton possessions. Two sons 
were horn. To the elder was destined the father’s mherit- 
ance—to the younger the maternal property. One house 
is not large enough for two heirs, ^[othing could exceed 
the pride of the father as a St. John, except the pride of 
the mother as a Yernon. Jealousies between the two* sons 
began early and rankled deep; nor was there peace ai 
Laughton till the younger had carried away from its rental 
the lands of Yernon Grange; and the elder remained jnst 
where his predecessors stood in point of possessions—sole 
lord of Laughton sole. The elder son, Sir Miles’s father, 
had been, indeed, so chafed by the rivalry with his brother, 
that in disgust he had run away, and thrown himself, at 
the age of fourteen, into the navy. By accident or hy merit 
he rose high in that profession, acquired name and fame, 
and lost an eye and an arm,—for which he was gazetted, at 
the same time, an admiral and a baronet. 

Thus mutilated and dignified, Sir George St, John 
retired from the profession; and finding himself unmarried, 
and haunted hy the apprehension that if he died childless, 
Laughton would pass to his brother’s heirs, he resolved 
upon consigning hig remam s to thejgii ptial conc h, previous 
to the surer peace of Bie family vault. of fifty- 

nine, the grim veteran succeeded in finding a young la% 
of unblemished descent, and much marked with the small¬ 
pox, who consented- to accept the only hand which Sir 
George had to oiffer. From this 'marriage sprang a 
numerous family; but all died in early childhood fright¬ 
ened to death, said the neighbours, by t^.ijir tender parent 
(considered the ugliest couple in the county), except one 
hoy (the present Miles) and one daughter, many years 
younger, destined to become Lucretia’s mother. Sir Miles 
came early into his property; and although the sofiening 
advance of civilisation, with the liberal effects of travel, 
r^dence in cities, took from him that provinciaJ 
atMerity* of pride, which is only seen in stanch perfectiau 
MuoDgst the lords of a village, he was yet Kttle less sus- 
ceptihle to the dnMes of inaintaizimg his lineage pure as il9 
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ropwBenfcaiion had dawonded to him, than tim most 
Buperb of Mb predocossora. But owing, it waB Biiid, to an 
early clisappointmont, ho led, during youth and manhood, 
a roving and doBultory life, and so put off from ycnir to 
year th e g.mn d_^gxpoHment jnatnmon until ho atTived at 
old ago, with tlie philosoplucal cTotormination togeloot fnun 
the other braiiciicB of his house tlio Buceossor to the 
herihigo of St* John. In thus arrogiiting to himself a right 
to neglect his proper duties as head of a family, ho found 
his excuse in adopting his niece Imcrotia. His sister had 
chosen for her first husband a friend and neighbour of hit 
own, m younger son, of unexceptionable birth, and of Tory 
agreoablo manners in society. But this gontloman con¬ 
trived to render her life so misoraVde, that, though ho diocS 
fifteen months after ilieir marriage, Ins widow could 
scarcely be expected to mourn long for him. A year after 
Mr. Olavering B dt‘ath, Mrs. Clavoringnnirricd again, under 
the miatakon notion that slio ha<l the right to chooBo for 
herself. She married Dr. Mivers, the provincial physiciaui 
who had attended her husband m his last illness—a gentle- 
man by education, mannera. and profession, btit unhappily 
the son of a silk-raerc^er. Sir Miles never forgave tliia 
oemnaotion. By her first mamago, Sir Miles’s sister had 
one daughter, Lucrotia; by her second marriage, another 
daughter, named Susan, She survived somewhat more- 
than a year the birth of the lattw: on her death. Sir Mil« 
formally (through his agent) applied to Dr. Mivew for hii 
eldwt niece, Ltict^eiia Clavoring, and the physician did not 
think himself juitifiod in withholding from hor iho pn?- 
bable advantag-os of -a tratisfer from his own roof to that of 
her wealthy uncle. Ho hitnuolf hatl been no worldly gfiiner 
by his oonniiotion; his nnuitieo had suffered maiormliy 
from the sympathy srhicfi was felt by tho county fatiiilios 
for the supposed wrongs of Sir Miles Bt. John, who win 
personally not onlj popular, but i^toemed, nor lois so on 
account of his pride: too dignified refer^even to hii 
domestic annoyances, Bxcmt to his most familiar aMciciiates 
—to thorn, incieed, Sir Milii had said briefly, that lie con- 
iiderod a physician who abused his ontmnee into a nolilo 
family by S' ^almg into its alliance, was a clmnirtcr in 
whose paakhm^TW^somily HaS"an interest. Thu worrli 
W«« repeated; thev were thought Just. Those who vem- 
-teii to sr^gest that Mrs* Clavering, as a widow, was a 
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free agent, ^ere regarded witli suspicion. It was tlie time 
when French principles were jnst beginning to be held in 
I horror, especially in the provinces, and when everything 
\ that encroached upon the rights and prejudices of the 
^ high-born was called a French principle,’’ Dr. Mivers 
was as much scouted as if he had been a sans-culott e. 
Obliged to quit the county, he settle'! at a distance; but he 
had a career to commence ag,ain / his wife’s death en¬ 
feebled his vspirits, and damped his exertions. He did little 
more than earn a bare subsistence, and died at last, when 
his only daughter was fourteen, poor and embarrassed. On 
his death-bed he wrote a letter to Sir Miles, renftnding 
him that, after all, Susan was his sister’s child, gently 
vindicating himself from the unmerited charge of treachery 
which had blasted his fortunes, and left his orphan penni¬ 
less ; and closing with a touching yet a manly appeal to 
the sole relative left to befriend her. The clergyman who 
had attended him in his dying moments took charge of 
this letter; he brought it in person to Laughton, and de¬ 
livered it to Sir Miles. Whatever his errors, the old 
baronet was no common man. He was not vindictive, 
though he could not be called forgiving. He had con¬ 
sidered his conduct to his sister a duty owed to his name 
and ancestors; she had placed herself and her youngest 
child out of the pale of his family. - He would not receive 
as his niece the granddaughter of a silk-mercer. The 
relationship was extinct, as, in certain countries, nobility 
is forfeited by a union with an inferior class. But, niece 
or not, here was a claim to humanity and benevolence; 

t pid never yet had appeal been made by suffering to his 
Beart and purse in vain. 

He howed his h^d over the letter as his lye came to the 
last line, and remained silent so long, that the clergyman, 
at last, moved and hopeful, approached and took his hand. 
It was the impulse of a good man and a good priest. Sir 
Miles looked up in surprise; hut the calm pitying face 
bent on him repelled all return of prida 

Sir,” he said, tremulously, and he pressed the hand 
, his own, I thank you. I am not fit at this 

].: what to do: to-morrow, 'you iffiall know^ 

' ^^ w'ant, not in want F ’V. 

.. had, ^ the-.last, all 
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wliicli I ventured to wMsper to Mm—I trust not too raslily 
^tkat Ms daughter would not be left unprotected. And I 
pray you to reflect, my dear sir, that-” 

Sir Miles did not wait for the conclusion of the sentence; 
he rose abruptly, and left the room. Mr. Melden (so the 
good priest was named) felt confident of the success of his 
mission; but, to win it the more support, he sought Lu- 
cretia. She was then seventeen: it is an age when the 
heart is peculiarly open to the household ties—^to the 
memory of a mother—to the sweet name of sister- He 
sought this girl, he told his tale, and pleaded the sister’s 
caus(?. Lucretia heard in silence; neither eye nor lip 
betrayed emotion; but her colour went and came. This 
was the only sign that she was moved: moved, but how ? 
Fielden’s experience in the human heart could not guess. 
When he had done, she went quietly to her desk (it was in 
her own room that the conference took place)—she unlocked 
it with a deliberate hand—she took from it a pocket-book 
and a case of jewels, which Sir Miles had given her on her 
last birth-day. ^ Let my sister have these—^wMle I live 
she shall not want 1 ” 

“ My dear young lady, it is not these tMngs that she 
asks from you; it is your aflection, your sisterly heart, 
your intercession with her natural protector; these, in her 
name, I ask for— n eq'w e fmjpurd 'omale^ nee 
G/wro I” " ^ ^ 

Lucretia then, stiU without apparent emotion, raised to 
the good man’s face deep, penetrating, but unrcvealing 
eyes, and said slowly: — 

“ Is my sister like my mother, who, they say, was hand¬ 
some ? ” 

Much startled by this question, Fielden answered—“ I 
never saw your mother, my dear; but your sister gives pro¬ 
mise of more than common comeliness.” 

Lucretia’s brows grew slightly compressed. ^ And her 
education has been, of course, neglected ? ” , 

“ Certainly, in some poini®----mathemaiacs, for instance, 
and theology. But she knows what ladi^ generally know 
—French and Italian, and such like. Dr. Mivers was not 
unlearned in the polite letters. Oh, trust me, my dear 
young lady, she will not disgrace your family; she will 
Justify your uncle’s favour. Plead for her!”—and th© 
good man clasped his hands- . . i., * 
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I/acfGtia^s eyes fell musingly on tlte groTmd; Lnt she 
resiimed, after a sliorfc pause. 

“ What does my uncle himself say ? ” 

“ Only that he will decide to-morrow/^ 

I will see him; ” and Lucretia left the room as for 
that object. But when she had gained the stairs, she 
paused at the large embayed casement, which formed a 
niche in the landing-place, and gazed over the broad 
domains beyond; a stern smile settled, then, upon her 
lips; the smile seemed to say—“ In this inheritance I will 
have no rival.” 

Lucretia’s influence with Sir Miles was great; but' here 
it was not needed. Before she saw him he had decided on his 
course. Her precocious and apparently intuitive know¬ 
ledge of character detected at a glance, the safety with 
which she might intercede. She did so, and was chid into 
silence. 

The next morning, Sir Miles took the priest’s arm, and 
walked with him into the gardens. 

“ Mr. Bielden,” he said, with the air of a man who has 
chosen his course, and deprecates all attempts to make him 
swerve from it, “ if I followed my own selfish wishes, I 
should take home this poor child. Stay, sir, and hear me 
—I am no hypocrite, and I speak honestly—I like young 
faces—have no family of my own;—I love Lucretia, and 
I am proud of her, but a girl brought up in adversity 
might be a better nurse, and a more docile companion—let 
that pass. I have reflected, and I feel that I cannot set to 
Lucretia—set to children unborn the example of indifler- 
ence to a name degraded and a race adultemted: you may 
call this pride or prejudice—view it"S®erently. There 
are duties due from an individual, duties due from a nation, 
duties due from a family; as my ancestors thought, so 
think L They left me the charge of their name, as the 
fief-rent by which I hold their lands. ’Sdeath, sir! pardon 
me the expletive 1—I was about to say, that if I am now a 
dbildl^s old man, it is because I have myself knowm temp- 
'MLon, and resisted. I loved, and denied myself what I 
beHesved my best chance of happiness, because the object of 
my attachment was not my equal—^that was a bitter 
struggle—triumphed, and I rejoice at it, though the 
result was to leave all thoughts of wedlock elsewhere 
O^us and repugnaa^ Th^e principles of action have 
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made a part of my creed as gentleman, if not as Christian 
—-now to tlie point. I l)eseecli yon to find a fitting and 
reputable borne for Miss—^Miss Mivers (tbe bp sbgbtly 
curled as tbe name was said)—sbaU provide suitably for 
ber maintenance. When sbe marries, I will dower ber, 
provided only, and always, tbat ber choice fall upon one 
wbo wiU not still further degrade her lineage on her 
mother’s side, in a word, if sbe select a gentleman, Mr. 
Melden, on this subject I have no more to say.” 

In vain tbe good clergyman—^wbose very conscience, as 
well as reason, was shocked by tbe deHberate and argu¬ 
mentative manner with which tbe baronet bad treated tbe 
abandonment of bis sister’s child as an absolutely moral, 
almost religious duty—^in vain be exerted himself to repel 
such sophisms, and put tbe matter in its true light. It was 
easy for him to move Sir Miles’s heart— that was ever 
gentle— that was moved already; but tbe crotchet in bis 
bead was impregnable. Tbe more touchingly be painted 
poor Susan’s unfriended youth, ber sweet character, and 
pro mis ing virtues, tbe more Sir Miles St. John considered 
himself a martyr to bis priuciples, and tbe more obstinate 
in tbe martyrdom be became. “Poor thing! poor child!” 
be said often, and brushed a tear from bis eyes; “a tbou« 
sand pities! Well, well, I hope sbe will be happy! Mind, 
money shall never stand in tbe way if sbe have a suitable 
ofier!” This was all tbe worthy clergyman, after an 
hour’s eloquence, could extract from him. Out of breath, 
and out of patience, be gave in at last; and tbe baronet, 
still bolding bis reluctant arm, led him back towards tbe 
bouse. After a prolonged pause, Sir Miles said abruptly: 
“ I have been tbioking that I may have nnwittingly injured 
this man—^tbis Mivers—^wbile I deemed only tbat be in¬ 
jured me. As to reparation to bis daughter, tbat is 
settled; and after all, though I do not publicly acknow¬ 
ledge ber, sbe is half my own niece.” 

“HalfE” 

“Hah—^tbe father’s side don’t count, of course; and, 
rigic^* speaking, tbe relaiionsbip is, per^^ps, forfeited on 
tbe other. However, tbat half of it I grant. Zooks, sir, I 
gay I grant it!—^I beg you ten thousand pardons for my 
vehemence. To return, perhaps I can show at least, that I 
bear no malice to this poor doctor. He has relations of bis 
pwB—eilk mercers—^trade has reverses. How are they ^ 
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Perfectly perplexed by tbis very contradictory and para¬ 
doxical, yet, to one better acquainted with Sir Miles, very 
characteristic benevolence, Pielden was some time before 
bo answered. “ Those members of Dr. Mivers’s family 
who are in trade are sufficiently prosperous; they have 
paid his debts; they^ Sir Miles, will receive his daughter.” 

‘‘ By no means! ” cried Sir Miles, quickly; then recover¬ 
ing himself, he added, “ or, if you think that advisable, of 
course all interference on my part is withdrawn.”. 

‘‘ Festina lentel —^not so quick, Sir Miles. I do not yet 
say that it is advisable—^not because they are silk-mercers, 
the which, I humbly conceive, is no sin to exclude them 
from gratitude for their proffered kindness, hut because 
Susan, poor child! having been brought up in different 
habits, may feel a little strange, at least at first, with-” 

“ Strange, yes; I should hope so! ” interrupted Sir 
Miles, taking snuff with much energy; and, by the way, 
I am thinking that it would be well if you and Mrs. 
Pielden—^you are married, sir ?—^that is right—clergymen 
all marry I —^if you and Mrs. Pielden would take charge of 
her yourselves, it would be a great comfort to me to think 
her so well placed. We differ, sir—^but I respect you. 
Think of this. Well, then, the doctor has left no relations 
that I can aid in any way.” 

‘‘Strange man!” muttered Pielden. “Yes; I must 
not let one poor youth lose the opportunity offered by your 
—your ” 

“ISTever mind what—^proceed—one poor youth; in the 
shop, of course ? ” 

“ ^* 0 ; and by his father’s side (since you so esteem such 
vanities) of an ancient family—a sister of Dr. Mivers 
married Captain Ardworth.” 

! “ Ardworth—a goodish name—^Ardworth, of Yorkshire.” 

“Yes, of that family. It was, of course, an imprudent 
marriage, contracted while he^as only an ensign. His 
family did not reject Ijim, Sir ffiles.” .4 

“ Sir, Ardworth is a good squire’s family, but the name is 
Saxon ; there is no difference in race between tbe he^ of 
the Ardworths, if he were a duke, and my gardener, John 
Hodge—^Saxon and Saxon, both. Sis family did not reject 

“ But he was a younger sou in a large family—^both hinf- 
sclf and his wife have known the distresses common, 
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tliejf tell me, to tlie poverty of a soldier, wlio lias no resource 
but bis pay. They bave a son; Br. Mivers—^tbongb so 
poor bimself—^took tbis boy, for be loved bis sister dearly, 
and meant to bring bim tip to bis own profession. Beatb 
frustrated tbis intention. Tbe boy is bigb-spirited and 
deserving.” 

“ Let bis education be completed—send bim to tbe uni¬ 
versity ; and I will see tbat be is put into some career, of 
which his father’s family would approve. You need not 
mention to any one my intentions in this respect, not even 
to the lad. And now, Mr. Eielden, I have done my duty— 
at least, I think so. Tbe longer you honour my bouse, tbe 
more I shall be pleased and grateful; but tbis topic, allow 
me most respectfully to say, needs and bears no further 
comment. Have you seen the last news from the army ? ” 

‘‘ Tbe army I—ob, fie, Sir Miles, I must speak one word 
more—^may not my poor Susan bave, at least, tbe comfort 
to embrace her sister ? ” 

Sir Miles mused a moment, and struck his crutch-stick 
thrice firmly on the ground. 

“ I see no great objection to that; but, by the address of 
tbis letter, tbe poor girl is too far from Laughton to send 
Lucretia to her.” 

“ I can obviate tbat objection, Sir Miles. It is my wish 
to continue to Susan her present home amongst my own 
children—^my wife loves her dearly; and bad you consented 
to give her the shelter of your own roof, I am sure I should 
not bave seen a smile in tbe bouse for a month after. If 
you permit this plan, as indeed you honoured me by sug¬ 
gesting it, I can pass through Southampton on my -vfay 
to my own living in Devonshire, and Miss Clavering can 
visit her sister there.” 

“ Let it be so,” said Sir Miles, briefly; and so the con¬ 
versation closed. 

Some weeks afterwarA^Lucretia went in her uncle’s 
carriage, with four post-b^es, with her maid and her foot¬ 
man—^went in tbe state and pomp of heiress to Laughton 
—^to tbe small lodging-house in which tbe kind pastor 
crowded his children and bis young guest. She stayed 
there some days. She did not weep when she embraced 
Susan—she did not weep when she took leave of her; but 
she showed no want of actual kindness, though the kindncsa 
was formal and stately. On her return, Sir Miles foreboi/ 
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toqmaiiotti b^lh© looked m it lie expected, and would 
willingly permit* lier to «peak mi what miglit naturally ho 
nopermoat at her heart. Lucrotia, however, remained 
Client, til! at last the barOBot colounng, os if ashamed of 
fail curiosity, said— 

In your smter like your mother ? 

**You forget, sir, I can have.no rocolleetion of my 
mother/^ 


**Your mother had a strong family likeness to my- 
mlV\ 

** Him in not hki) you-'--they my she m like T)r, Miwrs?^ 

** Oh! said the ^ronet, and he iiHkcii no more. * The 
sisters did not moot again: a few letters pamod between 
them, but the i^iTCipouclonoe gmiually ceased. 

Young Ardworth wont to collage, pi^parod by Mr, 
Fieldan, who was no ordinary scholar, and an aooumto and 
profound nanthemat5cmn-»—a more important requisite thim 
classical learning in a tutor for Cambridge. But Arclwortb 
was idle, and perhaps even dissiiwitod. Ho took a common 
degree, and made some debts, which were paid by Sir 
Miles without a murmur, A few loiters then passou be¬ 
tween the Imimnet and the clergyman, m to Ardworth% 
future destiny; the latter owned that his pupil was not 
porsovering enough far the Imr, nor steady enough for th# 
church. These were no great faults in Sir Mil«* eyes. 
He resolved, after an effort, to Judge himself of the cupaci* 
tias of the young man, and so came the inviteiiou to 
lAughton, Ardworth was ^atly surprised when Fieldea 
communmtod to him this mvitation, for hitherto he had 


not wnoeived the sHght«t suipioion of his faeue&ctor—ho 
liad mther, and natumlly, supposed that some rolation of 
hii father*ii had paid for his maintonanco at the univeritty | 


Miloi ii« the proudest of men. liow was it, then, that he 
who would not receive the daughter of Dr. Mivew, km own 
niece, would invito ilws nephew of Dr. Mivew, who wm no 
wMioa to him P However, his curiosity wawi ixoited, md 
yitUlen WM urgent that he should goj—to Iiamghtoai 
then^Emi m gone. 
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ment of its events—^Lucrotia Olavoring; in order to place 
singly before the reader the portrait of her dark, misguided, 
and di-boding youth. 


CHAPTER 11. 

liUeRBTU, 

When Imcretia first came to the house of Sir Miles St# 
Jobn,<^h0 was an infant about four years old. The baronet 
then li'«‘ed principally in London, with occasional visits 
rather to the Continent or a watering-place, than to his 
own family mansion. Ho did not pay any miimtc attention 
to his little ward—satisfied tliat her mirse was sedulous, 
and her nursery airy and commodious. When at the ago 
of seven, she began to interest him, and ho himBolf, ap¬ 
proaching old ago, began seriously to consider, whether ho 
should select hor as his heiress, for hitherto ho had not 
formed any decided or definite notions on the matter—he 
was startled by a temper so vehement, so self-willed and 
sternly impenous, so obstinately bent upon attaining its 
object, so indifferently contomptuons of warning, reproof, 
coaxing, or punishment, that her governess honestly came 
to him in despair. 

^ The management of this unmanageable child interatod 
Sir Miles, ft caused him to think of Luerotia soriouRlj ; 
it caused him to have hor much in his society, and always 
in his thoughts; the result was, that by amusing and 
occupying him, sho forced a stronger hold on his affection® I 
than she might have done had sho been more like the ordi¬ 
nary run of commonplace children. Of all dogs, there is 
Bpdog that so attaches a master a® a dog that snarls at 
tverybody else,—that no other hand can venter® to pat 
with impunity j of all horses, there is none which so 
'■ flatters the rider, from Alexander dovtewards, m a horse 
that nobod;^ els© can ride. Extend this principle to tho^ 
human species, and you may understand why Lucretia be¬ 
came so dear to Sir Milos Si Johur—ah© got at his heart 
through his vanity. For though, at timos, hor brow 
darkened, and hor eye flashed ©von at his romdnstranoe, 
ihb WM vet no sooner in his society than she made m 
itoiliwl between him imd tihe- imlterdimfcMSi 
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who liad Mtliert-o souglit to control Her. Was tMs affec* 
tion ?—he thonglit so. Alas ! what parent can trace the 
working of a child’s mind—springs moved bj an idle word 
from a nnrse—a whispered conference between hirelings ! 
Was it possible that Lncretia had not often been menaced, 
as the direst evil that could befall her, with her uncle’s 
displeasure; that long before she. could be sensible of mere 
worldly loss or profit, she was not impressed with a vague ^ 
sense of Sir Miles’s power over her fate ; nay, when tramp¬ 
ling, in childish wrath and scorn, upon some menial’s 
irrifable feelings, was it possible that she had noj been 
told that, but for Sir Miles, she would be little better than 
I a servant herself? Be this as it may, all weakness is 
Iprone to d issim ulate; and rare h app y^^ 

""are jure^riElSSMpjare^^ 
ipargat There is somethrag in ’SGudren, too, 

1 which seems like an instinctive deference to the aristocratic 
‘ appearances which sway the world. Sir Jules’s stately 
person—his imposing dress, the respect with which he was 
surrounded—all tended to beget notions of superiority and 
power, to which it was no shame to succumb, as it was to 
Miss Black, the governess, whom the maids answered 
pertly, or Martha, the nurse, whom Miss Black snubbed if 
Lncretia tore her frock. 

Sir Miles’s affection once won—^his penetration not per¬ 
haps blinded to her more evident faults, but his self-love 
soothed towards regarding them leniently—there was 
much in Lucretia’s external gifts which justified the pre- , 
dilection of the haughty man. As a chfid, she was beau- * 
tiful, and, perhaps, fi:om her very imperfections of temper, 
her beauty had that air of distinction which the love of 
command is apt to confer. If Sir Miles was with his 
friends when Lucretia swept into the room, he was pleased 
to hear them call her their little “ princess,” and pleased 
yet more at a certain dignified tranqnillity with w^hich*she 
received their caresses or tbeir toys, and which he re¬ 
garded as the sig2i of a snperior mind: nor was it long, 
indeed, before what we call a snperior mind developed 
^itself in the young Lucretia. All child| :^u are q uick tni 
^ methodically to stu3yT*ButLum¥^^^ 

'In all the- 

compr^nSion of all the explana- 
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fcions given to her questions, evinced singular powers of 
readiness and reasoning. 

As she grew older, she became more reserved and 
thoughtful. Seeing but few children of her own age, ? 
and mixing intimately with none, her mind was debarred i 
from the usual objects which distract the vivacity, the 
restless and wondrous observation, of childhood. She 
came in and out of Sir Miles’s library of a morning, or his 
drawing-room of an evening, till her hour for rest, with un¬ 
questioned and sometimes unnoticed freedom; she listened 
to the conversation around her, and formed her own con- " 
elusions p-nchecked. It has a grea t influence upon a child, 
whether for good or toF’^STtqm iF' eaH ylanQiabitual^^^ 
with those grown up—-for^jgood to the mere 
alw^ s^fEe e^ depends upon^ and dis¬ 

cretion of tEosSTEhe child sees and hears—“ Ileverence the 
g^alSest fs^ due to the children,” exclaims the wTsesFoFtEe 
KomansT^^Sat is to say, fEat we must revere the candour 
and inexperience, and innocence of their minds. 

ITow Sir Miles’s habitual associates were persons of the , 
world; well-bred and decorous, indeed, before children, as 
the best of the old school were—avoiding all anecdotes, all 
allusions, for which the prudent matron would send her 
girls out of the room ; but, with that reserve, speaking of 

the world as the world goes: if talking of young A-, 

calculating carelessly what he would haVe. when old A-, 

his father, died—naturally giving to wealth, and station, 
and ability, their fixed importance in life—not over-apt to 
jingle • out for eulogium some quiet goodness, rather in¬ 
clined to speak with irony of pretensions to virtue—rar ly 
speaking but with respect of the worldly seemings which 
rule mankind;—all these had their inevitable effect upon 
that keen, quick, yet moody ,and reflective intellect. 

Sir Miles removed at last to Laughton. Pie gave up 
London—why, he acknowledged not to himself; but it was 
because he had outlived his age—^most of his old set were 
gone—^new hours, new habits had stolen in. He had 
ceased to be of importance as a marrying man, as a per¬ 
sonage of fashion; his health was impaired; he shrank 
from the fatigues of a contested election; he resigned hia 
seat in Parliament for his native county, and, once settled 

* Cicero. The sentiment is borrowed by Jurenal. 
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afcl>bUghfcOB»tlaiaHf 0 fch©r« soothed and flatter^ Iiim—tlieri 
all his former claims to distinction were ittll fresh* He 
amused himself by collecting, in hia old lialls and cham 
bers, his statues and pictures, and felt tliat, without fatigue 
or trouble, he was a greater man at Ijiiugliton in hii old age, 
than he had boon in London during his jonth. 

Lucrciia was then thirteen* Three years aflerwardi, 
Olivier Dalibard was eslablisliod in ilio house, and from 
that time a great change !>eearae notieeahki in her. ^Tlie 
irregular vi^hemonecs of Imt temper grinlually iulwided, 
and was replaced by nn haliilual self-eoitiiimnd,•which 
randcaml the mre devifdions frtun it moro cifTcMdivci find 
imposing. Her pride changed its charaetor wholly and 
pormanently; no word, no lifok of seorn kt the low4iom 
und the poor escaped her. The jm aiicnt line iiudies whii% 
'her ©rudit© tutor opened to a grtisfung and linpiisitiv# 
mind, elemtad her yery em'irs aboyo the petty distmotion* 
of class. She imbilMJcl oarntmtly wlmt Dalllmni atiumed or 
felt,‘"-“the more dangerous pride of the ffillim angel*--and 
sat up the i^ntelleot m a deiW * AU iK’longing to the tn©» 
study of mmocEamiodl^^ her \ but actiyo and 

pmoticaJ in her yery roverici, if she brooded, it wf« to 
sohoma, to plot, to waaye, web, and mesh, and to smiki in 
haughty triumph at her own ingenuity and daring. Tho 
/ first*lesson of more worldly wisdom teachea ui ^ 

■ ^mp erit' 'wi'ii' 'wo'H3Iy''wiiddm""thal'''maiTe impo- 

tuoug girl calm, tranquil, and serene. Sir Mil« wm 
i pleased by a ohange that remoyed from Lucrotia^i outward 
character its ohiel blot j perhapi, m his frame dtoUnod, li# 
sighed iometimi^ to think that with to much miijeity thtro 
appmred but littl® tendemetij h® took, liowoy©#,’^h« 
merite with the faults, and was content upon tlii wholl. 

\ If the Proyengal had tekon more than common pains 
with his young pupil, the pains werti not tololr diiinto* 
' retted* In pluimng her mind amidst that profound tor-* 
■ ruption which belongs only to iutelleot oaltimtod la ioora 
/of good, and in rihpnression of hear^ he had Mi own yitwi 
/ to iorre. He watoned the ago whoa th© pM«oai lipta j 

/ sM h® g»sptd at th© fruit which hit twroiag song at to 
Y la the httimnhoMft 

I stoolii wiwtwt wm &«r tk»]|rbt« bioodaa oirer. Sh« 

dei«s6ei3i wlllii quidleacn, oi mt moci preo»{>tor^s 
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ptealthy aim. SKe started not at tlae danger. , Proud of 
lier mastery over herself, she rather triumphed in luring 
on into weakness this master-intelligence which had hghted 
np her own,—^to see her slave in her teacher—^to despise oi 
to pity him whom she had first contemplated with awe. 
And with this mere pride of the nndersl£nding might he 
connected that of the sex; ehe had attained the years when 
woman is carious to know and to sound her power. To " 
inflame Dalihard’s cupidity or ambition was easy; hut to 
touch his heart —^that marble heart!—^this had its dignity 
and its charm. Strange to say, she succeeded. The pas¬ 
sion, as well as interests, of this dangerous and able man 
became enlisted in his hopes; and now the game played 
between them had a terror in its suspense ; for if DaHbard 
penetrated not into the recesses of his pupil’s complicated 
nature, she was far from having yet sounded the hell that 
lay black and devouring beneath his own. Not througi^ 
her aflections—^those he scarce hoped for—^but through 
her inexperience, her vanity, her passions, he contemplated 
the path to his victory over her soul and her fate. And so 
resolute, so wily, so unscrupulous was this person who had 
played upon all the subtlest keys and chords in the scale of 
turbulent hfe, that, despite the lofty smile with which 
Lucretia at length heard and repelled his suit, he had no 
fear of the ultimate issue,—^when all his projects were 
traversed,—^all his mines and stratagems abruptly brought 
to a close, by an event which he had wholly unforeseen—the 
appearance of a lival; tho ardent and almost purifying 
love, which, escaping awhile from all the demons he had 
eyoked, she had, with a girl’s frank heart and impulse, 
cunpeived for Mainwaring. And here, indeed, was the 
gi»at crisis in Lucfetia’s life and destiny. So interwoven 
with her nature had become the hard calculations of the 
understanding ; so habitual to her now was the zest for 
xsheming, wHch revels in the play and vivacity of intrigue 
. md plot, and which Shakspeare has, perhaps, intended 
chiefly to depict in the villany of lagOj^that it is probable 
Lucretia could never become a character thoroughly amiable 
and honest. But with a happy and well-placed love, her 
ambition might have had legitimate vents; her restless 
energies, the woman’s natural field in sympathies for an¬ 
other. The heart once opened, softens by use: gradually 
and unconsciously the interchange of affection, the 
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companiionsliip with an npright and ingmimxxn mind (for 
virtu© IB not only beautiful, it k contogiouH) might haw 
liad their redeeming and hallowing iidlnenee. Happier, 
indeed, had it been, if her choice had fallen tipmi a mort 
commanding and lofty nature. But perhaps it was the 
very mookuesB and susccptihllity of I'bljunwariugk temper, 
relieved from f<*(?hhmeHH by his talents, whielu onee in 
play, were tuuieuiahly great, that pleased tier by eontmat 
with her own hardness of spirit and despot ism of will. 

That Sir Idiles shouhl have been blind to ih(» positimi of 
the lovc'rs, is less disparaging to his penetration tlwin it 
appt'fir; for the v<*ry iiuprmhmee witli wdiieh Lurretia 
abandoned ht^rself to the soeieiy of Mairiwiiring liuinng Ills 
visits at Laughhm, took a resetrihhima* to candour. Sir 
Miles knew his nioee to bo more than commonly clever 
and wall informed ; that she, like him, should f<»el that the 
conversation of a itinerior young xnnn was a redief to the 
ordinary babble of tneir country ncighhonrs, was naiurld 
enough *, and if now and then a doubt, a fear, liml enmsed 
hismmd, and rendered btm more touebed than be liked to 
own by Vomonk remarks, it had vaiitsiied upon {Kircidving 
that Luoretia never secmetl a shade mott^ pensive in Main** 
waringk absence. The listlessneis and the melancholy 
which arc apt to aceompany love, espcnnally wlierci unpro¬ 
pitiously placed, were not visible on ihe surface of this 
strong nature. In truth, once assured that Miiinwartng 
returned her affection, Lucretia reposed on the fuiiim w^if h 
a calm and remdut© confidonco; and her custUimary di««i*' 
mnlatioa closed like an unruflled sea over all the utulor- 
onwente tlmt mot and nlavod below. Still Hir Milet’s 
attention ono©,howov®r slightly, aroused to the recolleetiim 
that Lncrotm was at the when woman naiiitmllj irnxli- 
tates upon love and mamage, had suggfjstod, afresh mid 
more vividly, a project which had before been iiidiitiiietly 
^ oonooived—namely, the union of the divided bmriehei of 
/ Ms house, by the marring© of the last mnlci of the 
/ with the hoircsi of the St. 'Johns. Sir Mites had iotm miich 
of .Vamon Mmiolf, atvarroiis intervals; ho hiid Imhiii present 
ill hbi d^istoning, though he had refiisiid to bo hii goi- 
tor of mising undue ex^toittoni | he hadl 
munii^aMy tipped Mm at lion ; lit had 
Mm lo his quartoti when h# Joined th# 
%J?riuior# | ht had oomt offc«a in eonlaot with 1111% 
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wlien, at the death of his father, Vernon retired from the 
army and blazed in the front ranks of metropolitan 
fashion; he had given him counsel and had even lent him 
money. Vernon’s spendthrift habits, and dissi p^ d if not 
dissolute life, had certainly confirmed the oldtoonet in 
his" intentions to trust the lands of Laughton to the lesser 
risk which property incurs in the hands of a female, if 
tightly settled on her, than in the more colossal and multi¬ 
form luxuries of an expensive man; and to do him justice, 
during the flush of Vernon’s riotous career, he had shrunk 
from*the thought of confiding the happiness of his niece to 
so unstable a partner. But of late, whether from his 
impaired health, or his broken fortunes, Vernon’s follies 
had been less glaring. He had now arrived at the mature 
age of thirty-three, when wild oats may reasonably bo 
sown. The composed and steadfast character of Lucretia 
might serve to guide and direct him : and Sir Miles was 
one of those who hold the doctrine that a reformed rake 
makes the best husband ; add to this, there was nothing in 
Vernon’s reputation (once allowing that his thirst for 
pleasure was slaked) which could excite serious apprehen¬ 
sions. Through all his difficulties, he had maintained hia 
honour unblemished ; a thousand traits of amiability and 
kindness of heart made him popular and beloved. He was 
nobody’s enemy but his own. His very distresses—^the 
prospect of his ruin, if left unassisted by Sir Miles’s testa¬ 
mentary dispositions—were arguments in his favour. And, 
after all, though Lucretia was a nearer relation, Vernon 
was in truth the direct male heir, and, according to tho 
usual prejudices of family, therefore, the fitter representa¬ 
tive of the ancient line. With these feelings and views, 
he had invited Vernon to his house, and we have seen 
already that his favourable impressions had been confirmed 
by the visit. 

And here, we must say, that Vernon himself h.'^ been 
brought up in boyhood and youth to regard himself the 
presumptive inheritor of Laughton, it had been, from 
time immemorial, the custom of the St. Johns to pass by 
the claims of females in the settlement of the entails; from 
male to male the estate had gone—^furnishing warriors to 
the army, and senators to the state. And if when Lucretia 
first came to Sir Miles’s house, the bright prospect seemed 
^mewhat obscure, still the mesalliance of the mother, and 
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Sir Miles’s o^bstinate resentment tHereatj seemed to war¬ 
rant the supposition that he would probably only leave to 
the orphan the nsiial portion of a daughter of the house, 
and that the lands would go in their ordinary destinatiou. 
This belief, adopted passively, and as a thing of course, had 
had a very prejudicial effect upon Yernon’s career. What 
mattered that he over-enjoyed his youth, that the subordi¬ 
nate property of the Yemons, a paltry four or five thousand 
pounds a year, went a little too fast~the splendid estates 
of Laughton would recover all. From this dream he had 
only been awakened two or three years before, by an 
attachment he had formed to the portionless dau^ter of 
an earl; and the Grange being too far encumbered to allow 
him the proper settlemenis®" which the lady’s family 
required, it became a matter of importance to ascertain 
Sir Miles’s intentions. Too delicate Mmself to sound them, 
he had prevailed upon the earl, who was well acquainted 
with Sir Miles, to take Laughton in his way to his own 
seat in Dorsetshire, and, without betraying the grounds of 
Ms interest in the question, learn carelessly, as it were, the 
views of the wealthy man. The result had been a severe 
"''" and terrible disappointment. Sir Miles had then fnlly 
determined npon constituting Lncretia his heiress, and, 
with the usual openness of his character, he had plainly 
said so npon the very first covert and polished allusion to 
5? the subject, which the earl slily made. This discovery, iu 
breaking off all hopes of a union with J/ady Mary StaiiviUe,, 
had crushed more than mercenary expectaHonsT It 
affected, through his heart, Yemen’s health and spirits ; it 
rankled deep, and was resented at first as affatal injury. But 
Yemon’s native nobility of dispdjtion gr^ually softened 
an indignation wMch Ms reasSi convinced him was 
groundless and unjust. Sir Miles had never enconraged 
the expec^tions which Yemon’s family and himself had 
unfchinkipfty formed. The baronet was master of his own 
fortune, ^d after •all, was it not more natural that he 
j^Kmld prefer the child he had brought up and reared, 
to » distant relation, little more than an acquaintance, 
mam ^ceeded to man in the mouldy pedi- 
^Pk And, Mary fairly lost' to ham, his 

money, a certam French levity 
Itet Ms life was nearing its wasted 
■:rfegre% m wffhout resentinent, 
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at his kmsman*s decision. His boyish affection for the 
hearty, genorotis old gontlonmn retarnod, and though ho 
abhorred the country, ho had, without a singlo interested 
thought or calculation, cordially accoptod the Baronet’s 
hospitable overtures, and deserted, for the wilds of Hamp¬ 
shire, ** the sweet shady side of Pall Mall.” 

Wo may now enter the drawing-room at Jjaughton, in 
which wore already assembled several of the families 
residing in the more immediate neighbourhood, and who 
sociably dropped in to chat around we national iwt-table, 
play & rubber at whist, or make up, by the help of two 
or three children and two or three grandpapas, a merry 
country dance. For, in that happy day, peoplo were much 
more sociable than they are now, in the nousoa of our 
rural Thanes. Our ^imfetXJ.eats became bustling and 
animated after the Birthday; many oven of the more im*' 
portant families resided, indeed, all the year round on thoir 
estates. The Continent was closed to us; the fastidioui I 
comes fronr Imbitual ^ 

cities, liad not naalIi~TtiaF'dcfmarca^ ^C M tea and inf 
Sdk, betwoon neighbour and neighbour, whioh^xlsta nowJ 
Our squires were loss educated, mss reHned, but more hds-f 
pitable and unassuming. In a word, there was what docil . 
not exist now, except in some districts remote from^ 
London,—a rural society for those who sought it. 

The party, as we enter, is grouped somewli&t thus—but 
first, we must cast a glance at the room itself, which rarely 
failed to be the first object to attract a stranger’s notice. 

It was a long, and not particularly wall-proporteonid 
apartment, according, at least, to modem notions, for it 
had rather the appoaranoo of two rooms thrown into one. 
At the distance of about^thirty-five foot, the walls, before 
somewhat narrow, were mot by an arch, supported by 
carved pilasters, which opened mto a space noafly double 
the width of the previous part of the room, wi# a domed 
ceiling, and an embayed window of swh deptB| 'Ibat the 
recess almost formed a chamber in iteelf* But both th»o 
divisions of the apartment oomiponded exactly in point 
of decoration j they had the »me ib^I panelling, pamtod 
a very light gi'cen, which seemed alfct white by oandlo- 
%ht, each compartment wrought with an arabesquo, tho 
iwoie enriched friexe and comice 5 they had the sam© high 
mumtel^pieoes, ascending to the cciling, with the mnm dt. 
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Sfc* 3ohn in "bold relief. Tlmj had too tho same cld^ 
fashioned and ronorahle furnifcuro^ draperies of thick 
figured Yalvet, with immonso chairs and sofas to corre- 
Bpond, infeerspersech it is true, with more modern and 
commodious inventions of tho iiphnlHierc3r*s art, in gravo 
stuffed leather, or lively chint?5. Two windows, nearly as 
deop as that in tho further division, broke tho outlino of 
tho former ono, and liolped to give that irregular and 
noohj appearance to the aparimkd., whicli took all discom¬ 
fort from its extent, and furniHlu»d all convenietmo for 
solitary study or detaciH'd fliriatitjn. With Hillo r(*Hpect 
for tho carved work of the pamds, tho walls wtvrcr covert*^/ 
with pictures brought by Sir Miles from Itoly; here and 
thoro marble busts and stotuos gave iighiness tothoeduw 
ractor of tho nann, and harmoni'/.od wtdl with that half- 
Itolian mode of dceomiion which boh^ngs to the period of 
James tho First. The shapti of iho eltambor, in its divi- 
sums, hmt itself adminddy to that friendly and sociable in¬ 
termixture of amustunents whitdt recoueilcs the iasteg of 
yottng and old. In the first <Hvisiim, near tho fire place, 
Hir Miles, seated in Ins eiisy*eliair, and sholtored from 
tho opening <hmr by a seven-told tapestry screen, was stiU 
at chess with his liln’arlun. At a little distance, a middlo- 
aged g(*ntlcmnn* and ihrt'o itirhuncnl matrons, were cutting 
in at whist—Hhtlhtig pennts—with a half-crown l)ot^ op¬ 
tional, and not much ventured on. On tables, dmwn into 
tho rocesioi of the wimlows, were tho day^s mnvspapars, 
Oilray^i ewioatures, tho last now publications, anti such 
other ingonious iuggestioni to chit-chat. And round 
ttw»o tables group^M thoi© who had not yot found else- 
where their ©yenmg’i amuiementf two or throe shy 
young clergymen, th© parish dexstor, four or five squires, 
who felt great interest in polities, but nevcir dreamt of tho 
OEtravagiinc© of taking in a daily pufwjr, and who now, 
mtmopoffling all the journals they could find, began fairly 
with th® heroic sesolutton to ^ip nothiag,Jrnm.....thja.fii:^ 
$dMrUmmmt to the priater^Enime. Amidst one of theie 
Mainwariug had Ixwldully ensoonced himself, Xn 
.,&# imriher division, th© chaiidofier, suspeadad from the 
threw it« cheerful Itgat over a large 
etowdittftabk below, on which flwbmed im ponderous tea- 
mm di wittlvt »lvw, with Iti msMd aowmpaniments, 
Mm ymm wmttnf tlm% in to th«i© airy nothings 
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sliced infi-nitesimally, fiom a Frencli roll, the more sab- 
stantial, and now exiled cheer, of cakes—plum and seed, 
STorkshire and saffron—^attesting the light hand of the 
housekeeper, and the strong digestion of the geests. 
‘Round this table were seated, in full gossip, the maids and 
the matrons, with a slight sprinkling of the bolder young 
gentlemen who had been taught to please the fair. The 
warmth of the eyening allowed the upper casement to be 
opened and the curtains drawn aside, and the July moon¬ 
light feebly struggled against the blaze of the lights 
withni. At this table it was Miss Clavering’s obvious duty 
tc^eside; but that was a complaisance to which she rarely 
condescended. bTevertheless, she had her own way of 
doing the honours of her uncle’s house, which was not 
without courtesy and grace: to glide from one to the 
other, exchange a few friendly words, see that each set 
had its well-known amusemenis, and, finally, sib quietly 
down to converse with some one who, from gravity or age, 
appeared most to neglect, or be neglected by the rest, was 
her ordinary, and not unpopular mode of welcoming the 
guests at Laughton—not unpopular, for she thus avoided 
all interference with the flirtations and conquests of 
humbler damsels, whom her station and her endowments 
might otherwise have crossed or humbled, while she in¬ 
sured the good word of the old, to whom the young are 
seldom so attentive. But if a stranger of more than pro¬ 
vincial repute chanced to he present,—^if some stray 
member oi parliament, or barrister on the circuit, or wan¬ 
dering artist, accompanied any of the neighbours, to him 
Lucretia gave more earnest and undivided attention. Him 
sho sought to draw into a conversation deeper than the 
usual babble, and with her calm, searching eyes, bent on 
him while he spoke, seemed to fathom the intellect she set 
in play. But as yet, this evening, she had not made her 
appearance—a sin against etiquette very unn^al in h^. 
Perhaps her recent conversation with Dalibard bad 
absorbed her thoughts to for^tfnlness of the less im¬ 
portant demands on her attention. Her absence had not 
interfered with the gaiety at the tea-table, which was frank 
even to noisiness; as it centred round the laughing face of 
Ardworth, who, though nnknopi to most or all of the 
ladies present, beyond a brief introduction to one or two 
of the first comers from Sir Miles (as the host had 
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from Kis cliess to bid them welcome), had already con¬ 
trived to make himself perfectly at home, and ontrageonsly 
popular. Mched between two bonncing lasses, he had 
commenced acquaintance with them in a strain of familiar 
drollery and fun, which had soon broadened its circle, and 
now embraced the whole group in the happy contagion of 
good humour and young animal spirits. Gabriel, allowed # 
to sit up later than his usual hour, had not, as might have 
been expected, attached himself to this circle, nor indeed, 
to any; he might be seen moving quietly about—norj con¬ 
templating the pictures on the wall with a curious eye— 
now pausing at the whist-table, and noting the gaihe with 
the interest of an embryo gamester—^now throwing himself 
on an ottoman, and trying to coax towards him Dash or 
Ponto—^trying in vain, for both the dogs abhorred him; 
yet still, through all this general movement, had any one 
taken the pains to observe him closely, it might have been 
suiBGLciently apparent that his keen, bright, restless eye, 
from the comer of its long, sly lids, roved chiefly to¬ 
wards the three persons whom he approached the least^his 
father, Mainwaring, and Mr. Vernon. This last had 
ensconced himself apart from all, in the angle formed by 
one of the pilasters of the arch that divided the room, so 
that he was in command, as it were, of both sections. 
Reclined, with the careless grace that seemed inseparable 
from every attitude and motion of his person, in one of the 
great velvet chairs, with a book in his hand, which, to say 
truth, was turned upside down, but in the lecture of which 
he seemed absorbed—he heard at one hand the mirthful 
laughter that circled round young Ardworth, or, in its 
pauses, caught on the other side, muttered exclamations 
from the grave whist-players—‘‘ If you had but trumped 
that diamond, ma’am 1 ”—“ Bless me, sir, it was the best 
heart 1 ” And somehow or other, both the laughter and 
the exclamations affected him alike, with what then was 
called “the spleen^’—^f or the one reminded him of his own 
young days of joyless, careless mirth, of which his mecha¬ 
nical gaiety now was but a mocMng ghost, and the other 
seemed a satire, a parody, on the fierce hut noiseless 
rapture oi gaming, through which his passions had passed 
^when 'feou^nds had slipped away with a bland smile, 
provokmg not one of those natural ehtdlificms of emotion 
which there accompabied the ^km of a shihiag point. 
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And besides tbis, Yemen bad been so accustomed to tbe 
enccess of tbe drawing-room, to be a somebody and a 
sometbing in tbe company of wits and princes, that be 
felt, for tbe first time, a sense of insignificance in tbis 
provincial circle. Those fat squires bad beard nothing of 
Mr. Yemen, except that be would not have Laugbton—^be, 
bad no acres, no vote in tbeir county—^be was a nobody to 
rbem. Those ruddy maidens, though now and then, 
indeed, one or two might steal an admiring glance at a 
figure of elegance so unusual, regarded him not with the 
female* interest be bad been accustomed to inspire. They 
felt instinctively that be could be nothing to them, nor 
they to him—a mere London fop, and not half so band- 
some as Squires Blu:E and CbuJff. 

Bousing himself from tbis little vexation to bis vanity, 
with a conscious smile at bis O’wn weakness, Yernon turned 
bis looks towards tbe door, waiting for Lucretia’s entrance, 
and since her uncle’s address to Hm, feeling that new and 
indescribable interest in her appearance, which is apt to 
steal into every breast, when what was before but an in¬ 
different acquaintance, is suddenly enbalo ed with tbe light 
of a possible wife. At length, tbe^or opened, and Lucretia 
entered. Mr. Yemon lowered bis book, and gazed with 
an earnestness that partook both of doubt and admiration. 

Lucretia Clavering was tall—^tall beyond what is admit¬ 
ted to be tall in woman; but in her height there was 
nothing either awkward or masculine—^a figure more perfect 
never served for model to a sculptor. Tbe dress at that 
day, unbecoming as we now deem it, was not to her—at 
least, on tbe whole—disadvantageous. Tbe short waist 
gave greater sweep to her majestic length of limb, while 
tbe classic thinness of tbe drapery betrayed the exact pro¬ 
portion and tbe exquisite contour. Tbe arms then were 
worn bare almost to the shoulder, and Lucretia’s arms were 
not more faultless in shape than dazzling in their snowy 
colour—^tbe stately neck, tbe falling shoulders, the firm, 
slight, yet rounded bust—aU would have charmed equally 
tbe artist and the sensualist. Fortunately, tbe sole defect 
of her form was not apparent at a distance: that defect 
was in tbe hand; it had not the usual faults of female 
youthfulness—^the superfluity of flesh, tbe too rosy healtb- 
fulness of colour; on tbe contrary, it was small and thin, 
but it was, nevertheless, more the hand of a man than a 
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woman; tito sitapo liaA a nianV noryona distmofnoiii, ih# 
Jrcnnfl awellcd liko ninowa^ ilio joints of i!io flngoni worn 

I rnnrkocl aiul pronniient. In that. Imnd, it. nltnosf m 

tlio irpjQL^rc<M>f,,tiio hotniyofl itHc»tf. iii 

wo tmvo BUglii (1c.!lert winch few, if Hocn, woiiM 

hypercriiitmllj nolieo, rmiht not of ootiraa bo porccptihic a« 
rIio movocl ah^wly tip the room; and Vcnion'a eve^ gliiticing 
over the noble figure*, rested nprm tlie face. Wna it liainb 
ftomoP —wm it rc*pelHng? Stnirge that in feat tiro It had 
pretf*nstnnft to the highest order td hf*;*nty% and even 
that c*x|K»rit*need eoTinniNHenr In female ehiirtnis wan ahnoMt 
ptf/rJetl wdint nenfenee proiumnee. The hair, m was thii 
msliton of the day, tdnsieml in pmfnso curls over the fore* 
heath Intt eould mifc conceal a alight tine or wrinkle between 
the brows j and thi« line, mro in women at any nm, ruro 
oven in men at hers, gave an eicpwsuten at once of itioughi 
and Bternnesa to the whole face. The evelntiw's themselvci 
were Htraighi, and not strongly marked,—a shade or two 
perhaps too tight, a fault still more apparent in the lashes; 
the oyoH were largt\ full, and though nriglit, astonishingly 
calm and deep, at least in ordinary mrnnenfs; yet withal 
they* wanted tho charm of that atmtlfnst arul «»pen look, 
whidt goes at mn‘e to tho heart, ami invites its trust; their 
expresHion was rnfher vagtii* anti iihstracicfl, Bhe usually 
looked HHlant while she spoke, and this, which %viih some 
appears hut shyness, in om* so self* col lee tod had an air of 
falsehood. But when, at times, if earnest, and bent niilier 
on ommining those she addressed than guarding herself 
from penetration, iho iked thoie eyes ufmn you with and* 
don and direct serutiriy, the gaM impmiiifd yon powerfully, 
and haunted you with a strange spell The eye itself wiii 
of a peculiar and displeiiiing colour*-»not blue, nor gn\v, 
nor black, nor ha^el, but ratlierof that cat-ltkc gretn, wliirli 
h drowsy in the light, and vivid in luo Hliade. The |irofilti 
was purely Greek, and »o seen, latcreiia^s btaiiiy setutiecl 
incontestable I bft in front face, and still nioro when in* 
dined between the two, all the features took a iliarpntis*, 
that, however regular, had something chilling and iivtrti 
th® mouth was iiniill, but tho lipi wore thin and pate, and 
lifed im ©xprwiion of ©fort ana coiiimoiion, which adtietl 
to th® iislresl that htr sidoteng fflano® was calculi toil to 
Inipim, Thi tenth wii» dwidiii|iy white, bat itmrp and 
thiui and th# oyt-tetth wir® mmdh long«f than tl» rmt Ti«i 
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complexion wns pale, l)ui witlimii uiucli delicacy; tlio palo- 
TiesH Hwmod not naitmil to it.* but rtiibcr that buo which 
fitudy and lato vigils gi\ro to men; so that she wanted tho 
frcKlmoi^g and bloom of youth, and looked older than she 
an effect confirmed by an abHcneo of roundness in the 
diec’k, not iiotiecablo in tbo profile, but rendering the front 
fnt*(’ Bomc'wlint harsh as well as sliarp. In a word, tho face 
iMitl the figure were not in harmony; tho figure prevented . 

? ‘ou from nrononneing her to bo masculine—tho face took 't 
roni tlio figure tho charm of foinmacy. It was the head ^ 
cif ihoymutig Augustus upon Jlio form'oi Aginppina. One 
tiUU'li mgre, and we cIoho a doBcription, which already per- 
Inifm the rcadc^r may consider frivolously minute. If yon 
liad idnciHl before tho mouth and lower part of tho face a 
arfUiHk or bandage* the whole cbaracter of tho upper face 
*^vouhl have changed lat once; the eyo lost its glittering 
fsilscncHH* tho brow its siidHier contmetion; you would 
Itave pnmounecii tho facc^ not. only beautiful, but sweet and 
wuuanly. 1’ako that bandage suddenly away, and the 
cduuigc would have si# riled you, and Ktartled you tho more, 
IwcaUHo you cam Id deiced no suflieient defect or dispropor- 
t4<ut in the lower pari of the couuiuuanco to explain it. It 
\vm as if ilie mouth was the key to tho whole: the key 
xioihing without the text, the text uncomprehondod without 
i(tlie key* 

Such* then, was Lucreiia Clavoring in outward appear- 
muee* at the age of twenty—striking to tho most careless 
€iye”**inter»iting and perplexing tho student in that dark 
Imiguiigo never yet doeipbored,—the human countenance. 

reiider must Imvi) observed, that the effect ovory face 
that ho mmarks for the first timo produces* is different 
from tho impreiiiion it loaves upon him when habitually 

mmnu Perliaps* no two porsons diffor .from 

oilier, thiiifloos the"same pom^an'ce~rn"ouiLeJtJd^l£IMl" 
fiidlcm of il 

Imrily^oY^'f Spo af^d inter^uraa. And this was oipeclilly 
mtE'TmSretiaO^ ; the first impulse of 

titmrly nil who kjliokl it was disteust that partook of fear; 
it iilmost liwpiKid you with a sense of finger. The judg- 
ament rtiici up against it; tho heart set itsoif on its guard. 
13 ut iWi ummsy sentiment ioon^ died away^ with most ob- 
ii©iTor»i in admlmtion at tho ohisellod outline, which, like 
iculpturo, gfiiimd tho more the more it was 
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examined, in respect for the inteUectoal power of the ex¬ 
pression, and in fascinated pleasure at the charm of a 
smile, rarely employed, it is true, hnt the more attractive, 
both for that reason and for its sudden effect in giving 
brightness and persuasion to an aspect that needed them 
so much. It was literally like the abrupt breaking out of 
a sunbeam; and the repellent impression of the face, thus 
familiarised away, the matchless form took its natural 
influence: so that, while one who but saw Lucretia for a 
moment, might have pronounced her almost plain, and cer¬ 
tainly not prepossessing in appearance, those with whom 
she lived, those whom she sought to please, those^who saw 
her daily, united in acknowledgment of her beau-fy; and if 
they still felt awe, attributed it only to the force of her 
understanding. 

As she now came midway up the room, Gabriel started 
from bis seat, and ran to her caressingly. Lucretia bent 
down, and placed her hand upon his fair locks. As she did 
so, he whispered— 

“ Mr. Yernon has been watching for you,” 

“ Hush! Where is your father ? ” 

“ Behind the screen, at chess with Sir Miles.” 

“With Sir Miles!” and Lucretia^s eye fell with ttie 
direct gaze we have before referred to, upon the boy’s 
face. 

“ I have been looking over them pretty often,” said he, 
meaningly : “ they have talked of nothing but the game.” 

Lucretia lifteS her head, and glanced round with her 
furtive eye; the boy divined the search, and with a scarce 
perceptible gesture, pointed her attention to Mainwaring’s 
retreat. Her vivid smile passed over her lips, as she 
bowed slightly to her lover, and then withdrawing the 
hand which Gabriel had taken iu his ovm, she moved on, 
passed Yernon with a commonplace wbrd or two, and was 
soon exchanging greetings with the gay merry-makers in 
the farther part of the room. A few minute afterwards, 
the servants entered, the tea-table was removed, chairs 
thrust back—a single lady of a certain age voluntered her 
services at the piano, and dancing began witMn the ample 
space which the arch fenced off from the whist-players. 
Yernon had watched his opportunity, and at the first sound 
of the piano had gained Lacr^ia’s side, and with grave 
politeness pre-engagi^ her hand for the opening dance. 
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At that day, though it is not so very long ago, gentle- , 
men were not ashamod to da 2 p.ce . and to dance well; it was \ 
no languid saunter thiougna quadrille ; it was fair, deli-/ 
berate, skilful dancing, amongst the courtly: free, bound-1 
ing movement amongst the gay. , 

Yernon, as might be expected, was the most admired 
performer of the evening; but he was thinking very little 
of the notice he at last excited; he was employing such 
ingenuity as his experience of life supplied to the deficien¬ 
cies of a very imperfect education, hmited to the httle 
flogged into him at Eton, in deciphering the character and 
getting at the heart of his fair partner. 

I wonder you do not make Sir Miles take you to 
London, my eousin, if you will allow me to call you so. 
Tou ought to have been presented/’ 

“ I have no wish to go to London yet.” 

Yet! ” said ]\fr. Yernon, with the somewhat/acZe gal¬ 
lantry of his day j “ beauty even like yours has Httle time 
to spare,” 

“Hands across, hands across! ” cried Mr. Ardworth. 

“ And,” continued Mr. Yernon, as soon as a pause was 
pemnitted to him, “ there is a song which the Prince sings, 
written by some sensible old-fashioned fellow, which 
says— 

‘‘ ‘ Gather your rosebuds while you may, 

For tiine is still a flying.’ ” 

“You have obeyed the moral of the song yourself, I 
believe, Mr. Yernon.” 

“ Call me cousin, or Charles—Charley, if you like—as 
most of my friends do: nobody ever calls me Mr. Yernon j 
I don’t know myself by that name.” 

“ Down the middle, we are all waiting for you,” shouted 
Ardworth. 

And down the middle with wondrous grace ghded the 
extiuisite nankeens of Charley Yernon. 

The dance now, thanfi^ ^ Ardwoirth, became too ani¬ 
mated and riotous to allow more than a* few broken mono¬ 
syllables till Yemen and his partner gained the end of the 
set, and then, flirting his partner’s fan, he recommenced— 

“ Seriously, my cousin, you must sometimes feel very 
much moped hem.” 

“ Hever!” answered Luci^etia. Hot once yet had her eye 
rested on Mr. Yernon. She felt that she was sounded. 
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“ Yet I am sure you have a taste for the pomps and 
vanities. Aha! there is ambition under those careless 
curls/* said Mr. Yernon, with his easy adorable imperti¬ 
nence. 

Lucretia winced. 

But if I were ambitious, what field for ambition could 
I find in London ? ” 

“ The same as Alexander—empire, my cousin.** 

“You forget that I am not a man. Man, indeed, may 
hope for an empire. It is something to be a Pitt, or even a 
Warren Hastings.** ‘ • 

Mr. Yernon stared. Was this stupidity or what ? 

“ A woman has an empire more undisputed t£an Mr. 
Pitt’s, and more pitiless than that of G-overnor Hastings.’* 

“ Ob pardon me, Mr. Yernon-** 

“ Charles, if you please.” 

Lucretia’s brow darkened. 

“ Pardon me,” she repeated; “but these compliments, if 
such they are meant to be, meet a very ungrateful return. 
A woman’s empire over gauzes and ribbons, over tea- 
tables and drums, over fops and coquettes, is not worth a 
•journey from Laughton to London.” 

“You think you can despise admiration ?** 

“ What you mean by admiration—^yes.” 

“And love, too? ” said Yernon, in a whisper. 

How Lucretia at once and abruptly raised her eyes to 
her partner. Was he aiming at her secret?—was he 
hinting at intenlions of his own? The look chilled 
Yexmon, and he turned away his head. 

Suddenly, then, in pursuance of a new train of ideas, 
Lucretia altered her manner to him. She had detected 
what before she had surmised. This sudden familiarity on 
his part arose from notions her uncle had instilled—^the 
visitor had been incited to become the suitor. Her pene¬ 
tration into character, which from childhood had been her 
passionate study, told her that on that light, polished, 
fearless nature, scorn would have slight effect—to meet the 
familiarity would be the best means to secure a friend, to 
disarm a wooer. She changed then her manner: she 
su m moned up her extraordinary craft: she accepted the 
intin^cy held out to her, not to unguard herself, but to 
lay open her opponent. It became necessary to her to 
know Bais man, to have such power as the knowledge 
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miglit give lici*. IiisonsiWy and gradually slio led lici 
companion away from liis d(‘sign of npproaeliing lier own 
Roerets or character, into frank talk abont himself. All 
uncoiiBcionBly ho began to lay baro to his listener the 
infirmities of his erring, open heart. Silently she looked 
down, and plumbed them all: tho frivolity, the rcckless- 
nesR, tho half gay, half mournful sense of waste and ruin, 
I’horo, blooming amongst tho wrecks, she saw the fairest 
flowers of manhood profuse and flagrant still—generosity 
and courago, and disregard for self. Spendthrift and 
gamblcfj'^n one side the medal; gentleman and soldier on 
tho others Beside this maimed and imperfect nature, she 
measured" her own prepared and profound intellect, and as 
she listened, her smile became moro bland and frequent. 
She could afford to bo gracious ; she felt superiority, scorn, 
and safety. 

As this Rooming intimacy bad matured, Vernon and bis 
partner had quitted tho dant'o, and wore conversing apart 
m tho rccciRR of ono of the windows, which tho newspaper 
readers had dosortod, in the part of tho room wboro Sir 
Miles and Dalibard, still seated, wero about to commence 
their third game of eboBS. Tho baronet’s band ceased 
from tho task of arranging bis pawns ; bis eye was upon 
tho pair, and then, after a long and complacent gaze, it 
looked round withotit discovering the object it sought. 

“ I am about to task your kindness most improperljs, 
Monsieur Dalibard,’* said Sir Miles, with that politeness 
so displeaBing to Ardworth, ‘‘but will do me tho 
favour to move aside that fold of the screen. I wish for a 
better view of our young poonlo. Thank you very mneb.” 

Sir Milos now diseovmvd Mainwaring, and observed that 
far from regarding with self-hotraying jealousy the ap¬ 
parent flirtation going on between Lucretia and her kins¬ 
man, he was engaged in animated conversation with tho 
clmirman of the quarter sesHions. Sir Miles was satisfied, 
and ranged his pawns. All this time, %nd indeed ever 
fince they had sat down to play, the Provencal had been 
waiting with tho patience that belonged to his character, 
for some observation from Sir Miles on the subject which, 
his sagacity perceived, was engrossing bis thoughts. 
Thow had boon about the old gentleman a fidgety rest* 
kisaew which showed that something %vaB on his mind. 
Kb hji^d been frequently turned towards his nioco 
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since iier entrance; once or twice lie had cleared his throat 
and hemmed,—^his nsnal prelnde to some more important 
communication; and Dalihard had heard him mattering 
to himself, and fancied he caught the name of “Main- 
waring.” And indeed the baronet had been repeatedly on 
the verge of soanding his secretary, and as often had been 
checked both by pride in himself and pride for Lacretia. 
It seemed to him beneath his own dignity and hers even 
to hint to an inferior a fear, a doubt of the heiress of 
Langhton. Olivier Dalihard coaid easily have led^on his 
patron—^he coaid easily, if he pleased it, have dropped 
words to instil suspicion and prompt qaestion, hat^hat was 
not his object; he rather shanned than coarted any re¬ 
ference to himself apon the matter; for he knew that 
Lacretia, if she coald sappose that he, however indirectly, 
had betrayed her to her ancle, woald at once declare his 
/>wn suit to her, and so procure his immediate dismissal; 
while aware of her powers of dissimulation, and her in- 
flaence over her ancle, he feared that a single word from 
her woald saffice to remove all saspicion in Sir Miles, 
however ingeniously implanted, and however truthfully 
grounded. But all the while, under his apparent calm, his 
mind was busy, and his passions burning. 

“ Psbaw, your old play—^tbe bishop again! ” said Sir 
Miles, laughing, as he moved a knight to frustrate his ad¬ 
versary’s supposed plan; and then turning hack, he once 
more contemplated the growing familiarity between Yernon 
and Ms niece. This time he coald not contain his pleasure; 

Dalihard, my dear sir,” he said, rubbing his hands, “ look 
yonder; they woald make a handsome couple ! ” 

“ Who, sir ? ” said the Provencal, looking another way, 
with dogged stupidity. 

“ Wlio ? damn it, man I nay, pray forgive my ill manners 
—hut I felt glad, sir, and proud, sir. Who ? Charley 
Vernon and Lacretia Clavering.” . 

“ Assuredly, yes. Do you think that there is a chance 
of so happy an event ? ” 

“ Wh.y, it depends only on Lacretia; I shall never force 
her.” Here Sir Miles stopped, for Gabriel, unperceived 
before, picked up his patron’s pocket-handkercMef. 

Olivier Dalibard’s grey eyes rested coldly on his son: 
‘‘ Yon ske not dicing to-night, mj boy. Go; I like to see 
yon amused.” 
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THe boy obeyed at once, as lie always did, tlie paternal 
commands. He found a partner, and joined a dance just 
began; and in the midst of the dance, Honore Gabriel 
Varney seemed a new being: not Ardworth himseK so 
thoroughly entered into the enjoyment of the exercise, the 
lights, the music. With brilliant eyes and dilated nostrils, 
he seemed prematurely to feel all that is exciting and volnp- 
tnons in that exhilaration, which to childhood is usnally so 
innocent. His glances followed the fairest form: his clasp 
lingere^d^ the softest hand; his voice trembled as the 
warm breath of his partner came on his cheeks. 

Meanwhile, the conversation between the chess-players 
continued. 

“ Yes,” said the baronet, “ it depends only on Lncretia— 
and she seems pleased with Vernon; who would not be ? ” 

“Yonr penetration rarely deceives you, sir. I own I 
think with yon. Does Mr. Vernon know that you would 
permit the alliance ? ” 

“ Yes; but—” the baronet stopped short. 

You were saying, hut—but what, Sir Miles ? ” 

“ Why the dog aSected diffidence; he had some fear lest 
he should not win her affections—^but lucidly, at least, they 
are disengaged.” 

Dalihard looked grave, and his eye, as if involuntarily, 
glanced towards Mainwariog. As iH luck would have % 
the young man had then ceased his conversation with the 
chairman of the quarter sessions, and with arms folded, 
brow contracted, and looks, earnest, anxious, and intent, 
was contemplating the whispered conference between 
Lncretia and Vernon. 

Sir Miles’s eye had followed his secretary’s, and his face 
changed. His hand fell on the chess-hoard, and upset 
half the men; he uttered a very audible “ Zounds I ” 

“ I think, Sir Miles,” said the Provengal, rising as if 
conscious that Sir Miles wished to play no more—“ I th in k 
that if you spoke soon to Mi^ 01avering,’hs to your views 
with regard to Mj*. Vemon, it might ripen matters; for I 
have heard it said by Yrench mothers—and our Yrench 
women understand the female heart, sir—that a girl having 
no other affection is often prepossessed at once in favour of 
a whom she knows beforehand is prepared to woo and 

toi win her, whereas, without that knowledge, he would 
tevB seamed but an ordimry acquainteice.” 

* m2 
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It is sTirewdly said, my dear Monsieur Dalibard; and 
for more reasons tban one, the sooner I speak to her the 
better- Lend me your arm^—it is time for supper,—I see 
the dance is OYer.’’ 

Passing by the place where Mainwaring still leant, the 
baronet looked at him fixedly. The young man did not 
notice the gaze. Sir Miles touched him gently. He started 
as from a reverie. 

“ You have not danced, Mr. Mainwaring.’’ 

“ I dance so seldom, Sir Miles,” said Maitts^ariru^^ 
colouring. 

“AhI you employ your head more than your heels, 
young gentleman; very right—I must speak to you to¬ 
morrow. Well, ladies, I hope you have enjoyed yourselves ? 
My dear Mrs. Yesey, you and I are old friends, you know 
—^many a minuet we have danced together, eh ? We can’t 
dance now—^but we can walk arm-in-arm together still. 
Honour me. And your little grandson—^vaccinated, eh? 
Wonderful invention I To supper, ladies—^to supper! ” 

The company were gone. The lights were out,—all, 
save the lights of heaven, and they came bright and still 
through the casements: Moonbeam and Starbeam, they 
seemed now to have the old house to themselves. In 
came the rays, brighter, and longer, and bolder—like 
fairies that march rank upon rank, into their kingdom of 
solitude. Down the oak stairs, from the casements, 
blazoned with heraldry, moved the rays, creepingly, 
fearfully. On the armour in the hall clustered the rays 
boldly and brightly, till the steel shone out like a mirror. 
In the library, long and low, they just entered, stopped 
short—it was no place for their play. In the drawing-room, 
now deserted, they were more curious and adventurous. 
Through the large window, still open, they came in freely 
and archly, as if to spy what had caused such disorder,— 
the stiff chairs out of place,—^the smooth floor despoiled of 
its carpet,—that flower dropped on the ground,—^that scarf 
forgotten on the table—the rays lingered upon them all. 
Tip and down through the house, from the base to the roof, 
roved the children of the air, and found but two spirits 
awake amidst the slumber of the rest. 

In that tower to the east,—^in the tapestry chamber, 
with the large gilded bed in the recess, came the rays, 
tamed and wan, as if seared bj the grosser light on the 
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table. By that table sat a girl, her brow leaning on one 
band; in the other she held a rose—^it is a love-token, 
Exclianged with its sister rose, by stealth, in mute sign of 
reproach for doubt excited—an assurance and a reconcilia¬ 
tion, A love-token!—shrink not, ye rays—there is some¬ 
thing akin to you in love. But see, the hand closes 
convulsively on the %'^er,—it hides it not in the breast, 
—it lifts it not to the |ip“it throws it passionately aside. 

“ How long! ” muttered the girl, impetuously—“ how long! 
and to J^ink that will here cannot shorten an hour 1 
Then sTie rose, and walked to and fro, and each time she 
gained a#certain niche in the chamber, she paused, and 
then irresolutely passed on again. What is in that niche ? 
Only books. What can books teacb thee, pale girl ? The 
step treads firmer; this time it halts more resolved. The 
hand that clasped the fiiower takes down a volume. The 
girl sits again before the light. See, oh, rays, what is the 
volume? Moon and Staiheam, ye love what lovers road 
by the lamp in the loneliness. Ho love-ditty this; no yet 
holier lesson to patience, and moral to hope. What hast 
thou, young girl, strong in health, and rich in years, with 
the lore of the leech,—with prognostics, and symptoms, 
and diseases ? She is tracing with hard eyes the signs 
that precede the grim enemy, in his most sudden approach 
—^the habits that invite him, the warnings that he gives. 
He whose wealth shall make her free, has twice had the 
visiting shock,—he starves not—he lives free ! She closes 
the volume, and, musing, metes him out the hours and 
days he has to live. Shrink hack, ye rays ! The love is 
disenhallowed: while the hand was on the rose, the thought 
was on the charnel. 

Yonder, in the opposite tower, in the small casement 
near the roof, came the rays,—Childhood is asleep. Moon 
and Starbeam, ye love the slumbers of the child! The 
door opens—a dark figure steals noiselessly in. The father 
comes to look on the sleep of his son. Holy tenderness, if 
this be all! 

“ Gabriel, wake 1 ” said ft low stern voice, and a rough 
hand shook the sleeper. 

The sharpest test of those nerves, on which depends the 
mere animal courage, is to he roused suddenly, in the depth 
of night, by a violent hand. The impulse of Gabriel, thus 
startled, was neither of timidity nor surprise. It was that 
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of some Spartan boy, not new to danger: witb a sKgbt cryi 
and a fierce spring, tbe son’s hand clutched at the father*^ 
throat. Dalibard shook him off with an effort, and a smilei 
half in approval, half in irony, played by the moonlighi^ 
over his lips. 

‘'Blood will out, young tiger,*’ said he. “Hush, ana 
hear me 1 ” 

“Is it you, father?” said Gabriel; “I thought—•> 
dreamed-” 

“Ho matter; think—dream always that man^ould 
prepared for defence from peril.” 

“ Gabriel,” and the pale scholar seated himsedf on tha 
bed, “ turn your face to mine—nearer; let the moon fall o# 
it; Hft your eyes—^look at me—so 1 Are you not playing 
false to me ? Are you not Lucretia’s spy, while you an^ 
pretending to be mine ? It is so; your eye betrays you* 
How, heed me; you have a mind beyond your years. Da 
you love best the miserable garret in London, the hard far# 
and squalid dress,—or your lodgment here, the sense of 
luxury, the sight of splendour, the atmosphere of wealth f 
You have the choice before you.” 

“ I choose as you would have me, then,” said the boy—^ 
“ the last.” 


“ I believe you. Attend 1 you do not love me—^that i# 
natural,—you are the son of Clara Yamey! You hav# 
supposed that in loving Lucretia Clavering, you might ve:C 
or thwart me, you scarce knew how; and Lucretia Claver* 
ing has gold, and gifts, and soft words, and promises, ta 
bribe withal. I now tell you openly my plan with regard 
^ to this girl: it is my aim to marry her—^to be master of 
this house and these lands. If I succeed, you share theiU 
with me. By betraying me, word or look, to Lucretia, yott 
irustrate this aim; you plot against our rise, and to olif 
ruin. Deem not that you could escape my fall; if I am 
driven hence—as yon might drive me,—^yon share my fat© | 
and, mark me, yqn are delivered np to my revenge ! Toil 
cease to be my son—you are my foe. Child ! you know 


The boy, bold as he was, shuddered; hut, after a* pauin 
a beeath scarce passed between his silence and 
with emphasis— ^ 

" read my heart. 1 have bem pat* 

jpp bewitc-h^ me) to watch your-^ 
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least, wlten joa are Sir Miles. I knew tliat tliia 
mixed up witk Mr. Mainwaring. iN'ow tliat yon liave 
xieta/de me understand yonr own views, I will be trno to yon 
*——-tme witbont threats.” 

The father looked hard on him, and seemed satisfied with 
'^i3b0ib gaze. “Remember, at least, that your future rests 
■iaL‘j>on your trutli; that is no threat—^that is a thought of 
l 3 _ope. Row sleep or muse on it.” He dropped the curtain 
“wlnich his hand had drawn aside, and stole from the room 
noiselessly as he had entered. The hoy slept no more, 
lOeceif, and cupidity, and corrupt ambition, were at work 
■jhp- Jhis iDsain. Shrink hack, Moon and Starbeam! On that 
,ic^^ild’s Inrow play the demons who had followed the father’s 
to his bed of sleep.- 

'3Back to his own room, close at hand, crept Olivier Dali- 
k>ai.ard. The walls were lined with hooks—many in language 
deep in lore. Moon and Starbeam, ye love the mid- 
■n -i £ ^ht solitude of the scholar 1 The Proven 9 al stole to the 
oa»S6ment, and looked forth. All was serene; breathless 
-fcxNBes, and gleaming sculpture, and whitened sward, girdled 
Toy the mass of shadow. Of what thought the man ? not 
of the present loveliness which the scene gave to his eye, 
XLor of the future mysteries which the stars should whisper 
fo the soul. Gloomily over a stormy and a hideous past 
jETOved -ihe memory, stored with fraud aud foul with crime; 

upon plan, schemed with ruthless wisdom, followed 
- ^ remorseless daring, and yet all now a ruin and a 

Tofltoik; intdlect at war with good, and the good had 

oonquered'l But the convictiou neither touched the cou- 
soience, uor enlightened the reason; he felt, it is true, a 
300LOody sense of impotence, hut it brought rage, not de- 
spjondenc^: it was not that he submitted to Good, as too 
-p^owerful to oppose, but that he deemed he had not yet 
n^r'gdiied ^ the masWy over the arsenal of EviL And evil 
Jii not. Good and evil to him were but subordi- 
-‘ •ra.^ te geni^ at the command ot Mind; t^oy were the slaves 
of the lamp. But had he got^Sf^the kcue so^ret of the 
l^a^mp itself ? “ How is he thought, as he turned im¬ 

patiently from the casement, “ that I am basffied here, where 
•my fortunes seemed most assured? Here the mind has 
loeen of my own training, and prepared by nature to my ^ 
—^here all opportunity has smiled. An d suddenly | 
merpst commonplace^ in the vulgar lives of mortafe’-^ I 
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an unlooked-for rival,—^rival, too, of the mould I had taught 
her to despise—one of the stock gallants of a comedy—no 
character, but youth and fair looks; yea, the lover of the 
stage starts up, and the fabric of years is overthrown.” 
As he thus mused, he placed his hand upon a small box on 
one of the tables. “Yet, within this,” resumed his soli¬ 
loquy, and he struck the lid, that gave back a dull sound, 
—“ within this I hold the keys of life and death 1 Fool, 
the power does not reach to the heart, except to still it. 
Verily and indeed were the old heathens mistaken? Are 
there no philtres to change the current of desiref—^but 
touch one chord in a girFs aSection, and all th^ rest is 
mine—all—all, lands, station, power—all the rest are in 
the opening of this lid! ” 

Hide in the cloud, 0 Moon!—shrink back, ye Stars! 
send not your holy, pure, and trouble-lulling hght to the 
countenance blanched and livid with the thoughts of 
murder. 


CHAPTEE HI, 

CONFERENCES. 

The next day Sir Miles did not appear at breakfast; not 
that he was unwell, but that he meditated holding certain 
audiences, and on such occasions the good old gentleman 
liked to prepare himself. He belonged to a school in 
which, amidst much that was hearty and convivial, there 
was much also that, now-a-days, would seem stiff and 
formal, contrasting the other school immediately suc¬ 
ceeding him, which Mr. Vernon represented, and of which 
the Charles Surface of Sheridan is a hiithfnl and admirable 
type. The room that Sir Miles appropriated to himself 
was, properly speaking, the state apartment, called, in the 
old inventories, “^iug James’s chamber;” it was on the 
first floor, communicating with the picture-gallery, which, 
at the farther end, opened upon a corridor, admitting to 
the principal bed-rooms. As Sir Miles cared nothing for 
holiday state, he had unscrupulously taken his cubiculum 
m.this chamber, which was really the handsomest in the 
house, except the hanquet-hall; placed his hed in one 
angle, with a huge screen before filled up the space with 
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his Italian antiquities and curiosities, and fixed Ins 
favourite pictures on tlie faded gilt leather panelled on the 
walls. His main motive in this was the communication 
with the adjoining gallery, which, when the weather was 
unfavourable, furnished ample room for his habitual walk. 
He knew how many strides by the help of his crutch made 
a mile, and this was convenient. Moreover he liked to 
look, when alone, on those old portraits of his ancestoi*s, 
which he had religiously conserved in their places, pre- 
ferring^iA thrust his Florentine and Venetian masterpieces 
into bedrooms and parlours rather than to dislodge from 
the gallesy the stiff ruffs, doublets, and fardingales of his 
predecessors. It was whispered in the house, that the 
baronet, whenever he had to reprove a tenant, cr lecture a 
dependent, took care to have him brought to his sanctum, 
through the full length of this gallery, so that the victim 
might he duly prepared and awed by the imposing effect 
of so stately a journey, and the grave faces of all the gene¬ 
rations of St. John, which could not fail to impress him with 
the dignity of the family, and alarm him at the prospect of 
the injured frown of its representative. Across this gallery 
now, following the steps of the powdered valet, strode 
young Ardworth; staring now and then at some portrait 
more than usually grim, more often wondering why his 
boots, that never creaked before, should creak on those 
particular hoards, and feeling a quiet curiosity without the 
least mixture of fear or awe, as to what old Square-toes 
intended to say to him. But all feeling of irreverence 
ceased when, shown into the baronet’s room and the door 
closed. Sir Miles rose with a smile, and cordially shaking 
his hand, said, dropping the punctilious courtesy of Mister 
'—“ Ardworth, sir, if I had a little prejudice against you, 
before you came, you have conquered it. You are a fine, 
manly, spirited fellow, sir; and you have an old man’s 
good wishes, which are no had beginning to a yoxmg man’s 
good fortune.” « 

The colour rushed over Ardworth’s forehead, and a tear 
sprang to his eyes. He felt a rising at his throat, as he 
stammered out some not very andible reply. 

“ I wished to see you, young gentleman, that I might 
judge myself what you would like best, and what would 
best fit you. Your father is in the army; what say you to 
a pair of colours ? ” 
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Oil, Sir Miles, tliat is my utmost ambition! Anytliing 
bat law, except tbe cbarcb; anything bat the cbarcb, ex¬ 
cept the desk and a counter I ” 

The baronet, much pleased, gave him a gentle pat on the 
shoulder. “ Ha, ha! we gentlemen, you see (for the Ard- 
worths are very well born—^very), we gentlemen under¬ 
stand each other! Between you and me, I never liked the 
I law—^never thought a man of birth should belong to it—► 

I take money for lyjng—shabby—shocking ! Don’t let that 
* ““ go any further t"' 'The church—^D^Iother Church-^ honour 
her I Church and state go together! But one ought to 
be very good to preach to others—^better than you and I 
are—eh, eh? ha, ha! Well, then, you like the army—• 
there’s a letter for you to the Horse Guards—go up to 
town—^your business is done; and, as for your outfit—^read 
this little book at your leisure.” And Sir Miles thrust a 
pocket-book into Ardworth’s hand. 

“But pardon me,” said the young man, much bewil¬ 
dered. “ What claim have I, Sir Miles, to such generosity? 
I know that my uncle offended you.” 

“ Sir, that’s the claim! ” said Sir Miles, gravely. “ I 
cannot live long ! ” he added, with a touch of melancholy 
in his voice; “ let me die in peace with all!—^perhaps I 
injured your uncle ? Who knows but, if so, he hears and 
pardons me now ? ” 

“ Oh, Sir Miles 1 ” exclaimed the thoughtless, generous- 
hearted young man, “and my little playfellow, Susan, 
your own niece 1 ” 

Sir Miles drew l^ck haughtily; but the burst that 
offended him rose so evidently from the heart, was so 
excusable from its motive, and the youth’s ignorance of the 
world, that his frown soon vanished, as he said, calmly and 
gravely— 

“Ho man, my good sir, can allow to others the right to 
touch on his fandly affairs ; I trust I shall he jnst to the; 
poor yonng lady f and so, if we never meet again, let us 
think well of each other. Go, my boy I serve your king 
and your country 1 ” 

“ I will do my best, Sir Miles, if only to merit your 

“ Stay a moment: you are intimate, I fipc^ with yo‘ mg 
“ An old eoDege Sir 
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The army will not do for him, eh ? 

‘‘ He is too clever for it, sir/* 

‘‘Ah, he’d make a lawyer, I suppose—^glih tongne 
enough I and can talk well,—and lie,J.f he’s pa<id for it ? ” 

“ I don’t know how lawyers regard -those matters, Sir 
Miles; but if yon don’t make him a lawyer, I am sure yon 
must leave him an honest man.” 

“ Really and truly- 

“ Upon my honour I think so.” 

“ Good day to you, and good luck. Ton must catch, 
the oosch at the lodge; for, I see by the papers, that, in 
spite of all the talk about Peace, they are raising regiments 
like wildfire.” 

With very different feelings from those with which he 
had entered the room, Ardworth quitted it. He hurried 
into his own cliamher to thrust his clothes into his port¬ 
manteau, and, while thus employed, Maiuwaring entered, 

“Joy, my dear fellow 1 wish me joy! I am going to 
town—^into the army—^abroad—to be shot at, thank 
Heaven 1 That dear old gentleman!—^jnst throw me 
that coat, will you ? ” 

A very few more words sufficed to explain what had passed 
to Mainwaring: he sighed when his friend had finished: 
“ I wish I were going with you 1 ” 

“Do you? Sir Miles has only got to write another 
letter to the Horse Guards; hut no, yon are meant to be 
something better than food for powder; and, besides, 
your Lucretia! Hang it, I am sorry I cannot stay to 
examine her as I had promised; but I have seen enough 
to know that she certainly loves you. Ah, when she 
changed flowers with yon, you did not think I saw you— 
sly, was not I ? Pshaw I she was only playing with 
Vernon! Bnt still, do yon know, "Will, now that Sir 
Miles has spoken to me so, that I could have sobbed— 
‘ God bless you, my old boy 1 ’—’pon my life, I could 1— 
now, do you know, that I feel enraged yith you for abet¬ 
ting that girl to deceive him.” 

“I am enraged with myself: and—Here a ser¬ 
vant entered, and informed Mjainwaring that he had been 
searching for him—Sir Miles requested to see him in his 
room. Maiawaring started like a cnlprit. “Never fear,” 
whispered Ardworth; “he has no suspicion of yon. I’m 
aure. Shakp han^s: whpn shall we meet again? Is it 
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not wlm n It!'piil»Ui’nri l>y theory, fjihiiipf King 

Cirnr^(i‘V |Kiy tn fh.^ht n^innst ihi* Frnirh ? No %iim 
|iiir.r now to niondi/.i^ on sm’h tmnf.nnlinliofnn John—lonii, 
wIhiI.’h yonr nuinn—■ iH-ro, my rmiin h«'n% ilir«iw tinii fwirt- 
inunlrfin on yonr nljonUlnr, iiiid roinn tf» thn hHlirnJ* Arnl 

fnll of In'altln viviinify, Ainl John WiiIIit 

Anhv<?rlh «lf*|i;uirfl on hij« cmiwr. 

Mriitiwhlhs Mniiiwiiritn'C ^JouJy took Inn wiiy to Kif 
lilJlnH. A.n lin. fipprinirlirj tlio i^nllrry, lu» mnt liiirtvt.ii% 
who wriH roiiuio^ from \uv mvn r»vnn. **Nif lifin 

Font for mn/Mio hujiI, m«-nn»t!5nly. Ho hsnl litnofor im 
nnwi*. for ihn vjih--f whh at ilnt door of tlm lyillrry,^ wiiiltiig 
to ushor him i4i hi'i hont. 

** Hii! ymi will Hfiy not ii word Ihiit run f^rfrny ; 
giniVil your hicvk?*, whii^iirml Iiiirfrlia, hiirririlly ; 

**!nCt<^rwfmlH, jtnu mo by iho Klni {iiwfietl on 

k)Wfir«lfi tho Btidmims nnd gkoml lit tho hirgo nlork iliiil 
wim |ilmH»il thorn* ** ulovim ! Vorimn in never np 
bnforn iwndvo, 1 mmh mm him my nnrhi nendu for 

nu% an ho will mmd if ho Hlio pfUiHOtl, wont 

Imrk to hor r<H»tn, mng f<w Itor miiid, drowocl iw for wiilk- 
ing, and miid, nirrlrwHly, ** If Sir »VliloH wanta mo, I am 
goiter k> ilio rendorv* and ahiiH prolmhiy roinrti by tho 
villagr, Fo that ! fihnU lio hack iiboni onoJ* Towanln tho 
roriiiry, imired, bnrndia bent hrr way; Imt }uilf»wiiy 
thoro, turmnl bark, ami piiHHiug tbr*nm;h iho |dantfitiott at 
ilia rear of tho hmmo, nwailing Mainwarinn’ on ilio Iwntoli 
bonoiiih tho erdam. I In %va« mit hmg brh»rr bo joinotl 
htr* ilia facM> waa iiimI and iliciitglitfnl; and when bo 
•aatoi liimiolf by \m aid©, it w»» wiili m wearing of 
apirit that alarmw litr. 

** Woll,** tttid ih©, foarfally, and ah© pkood her liancl m 

hii. 

** Oil, Ltirrrd-ia,** h© ©xclalmad, ft* h© prri«)d that Itimit 
with an cmoiltm that ©am© from ©tlior jinwioiii lliitri 1©?% 
**wo, Of mihor 4 hav© don© groat wrong, f hiivci been 
loading you to laimy your imcliJa truii, to ©onvtirt jmif 
gratitiid© to him iuto hyporriwy. I liavci bt»§ii iitiwdiihjof 
myself. I iiiii pmir—f am liiimbly born *, but, Ml! 1 cam© 
liirti I was liob and pnnid in liotionr. I am not m now* 
mrdon m©—pardon in® I lot ilit dwam civor 
~w© mwl »©l sin tbui | for it ii tin, and thi woist of iin 
—. Wi mist ]^i% i m§ 1 ** 
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Eorget you! never! never! never! ** cried Lncretia, 
with, sappressed, but most earnest vehemence—her breast 
heaving, her hands, as he dropped the one he held, 
clasped together, her eyes full of tears—^transformed at 
once into softness, meekness, even while racked by passion 
and despair. 

“ Oh, William, say anything—^reproach, chide, despise 
me, for mine is all the fault; say anything but tha fc word 
‘ part.^ I have chosen you, I have sought you out, I have 
wooed 3pu, if you will; be it so. I cling to you—^you are 
niy alP—all that saves me from—^from myself,"^^ she added, 
falteringiy, and in a hollow voice. “ Your love—^you 
know not what it is to me I I scarcely knew it myself 
before. I feel what it is now, when you say ^ ^ artJ ” 

Agitated and tortured, Mainwaring writhed at these 
burning words, bent his face low, and covered it with his 
hands. 

He felt her clasp struggling to withdraw them, yielded, 
and saw her kneeling at his feet. His manhood, and his 
gratitude, and his heart, all moved by that sight in one so 
haughty, he opened his arms, and she fell on his breast. 
“ You v^l never say ‘ part ^ again, WilHam I ” she gasped, 
convulsively. 

“ But what are we to do ? ” 

Say, first, what has passed between you and my 
uncle.*’ 

‘‘Little to relate; for I can repeat words, not tones and 
looks. Sir Miles spoke to me, at first kindly and en¬ 
couragingly, about my prospects, said it was time that I 
should fix myself, adding a few words with menacing em¬ 
phasis against what he called ‘ idle dreams and desultory 
ambition,’ and observing that I changed countenance—for 
T felt that I did—^his manner became more cold and severe. 
Lucreiia, if he has not detected our secret, he more than 
suspects my—my presumption. Finally, he said, drily, 
that I had better return home, consult with my father, and 
that if I preferred entering into the service of the G-ovem- 
ment to any mercantile profession, he thought he had 
sufficient interest to promote my views. But, clearly and 
distinctly, he left on my mind one impression—that my 
visits here are over.” 

‘‘Bid he allude to me—^to Mr. V^mon ?” 
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“ Ah, Lacreiia 1 do you know him so little—^his delicacy, 
his pride?’* 

Lucretia was silent, and Mainwaring continued:— 

“ I felt that I was dismissed : I took my leave of your 
uncle; I came hither with the intention to say farewell for 
ever.” 

‘‘ Hush! hush! that thought is over! And you return 
to your father’s; perhaps better so; it is hut hope de¬ 
ferred ; and, in your absence, I can the more easily allay 
all suspicion, if suspicion exist; but I must write^to you; 
we must correspond. William, dear William, writ^ often 
—^write kindly; tell me, in every letter, that you love 
me—that you love only me—that you will be patient, and 
confide.” 

“ Dear Lucretia,” said Mainwaring, tenderly, and moved 
by the pathos of her earnest and imploring voice: “but 
you forget; the bag is always brought first to Sir Miles; 
he will recognise my hand; and to whom can you trust 
your own letters ? ” 

“ True,” replied Lucretia, despondingly; and there was 
a pause; suddenly she lifted her head, and cried, “ but 
your father’s house is not far from this—^not ten miles— 
we can find a spot at the remote end of the park, near the 
path through the great wood; there I can leave my letters; 
there I can find yours.” 

“ But it must be seldom. If any of Sir Miles% servants* 
see me, if-” 

“Oh, William, WiUiam, this is not tie language of 
love ” 

“ Foi^ve me-“I think of you I ” 

“ Love thinks of nothing but itself; it is iyrarmical, ab* 
sorbing—^it forgets even the object loved; it feeds on 
danger—it sj^eng^ens by obstacles,” said Lucretii^rtbssing 
"Iterhair from herTBrehe^,"and with an expression of dark 
and wild power on her brow and in her eyes: “ fear not 
for me, I am sufficient guard upon myself; even while 1 
speak, I think; yes, I have thought of the very spot. You 
remember that hollow oak at the bottom of the dell, in 
which Guy St, John, the cavalier, is smd to have hid 
himself from Fairfax’s soldiers. Every Monday I will 
leave a letter in that hollow; every iuesday you can 
search for it, md leave your own. This is but once a 
wedk; ihtere is no 
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Mainwaring’s conscience still smote Mm; but lie Bad 
not tBe strengtTi to resist tBe energy of Lncretia. The 
force of her character seized npon the weak part of his 
own—^its gentleness, its fear of indicting pain, its relno 
tance to say “ no”—that simple cause jpf^.misery to the ^ 
over timfd. A few sentences more, fnll of conrage, confi- 
"dehce, and passion, on the part of the woman, of constraint 
and yet of soothed and grateful affection on that ci the 
man, and the affianced parted. 

Mainwaring had alre^y given orders to have his tranks 
sent t5 him at his father’s; and, a hardy pedestrian by 
habit, he»now struck across the park, passed the deH and 
the hollow tree, commonly called Ghiy’s Oak,” and across 
woodland and fields golden with ripening corn, took his 
way to the town, in the centre of which, square, solid, and 
imposing, stood the respectable residence of his bustling, 
active, electioneering father. 

Lucretia’s eye followed a form, as fair as ever captivated 
maiden’s glance, till it was out of sight; and then, as she 
emerged from the shade of the cedars into the more open 
space of the garden, her usual thoughtful composure was 
restored to her steadfast countenance. On the terrace, she 
caught sight of Vernon, who had just quitted Ms own 
room, where he always breakfasted alone, and who was 
now languidly stretched on a bench, and basking in the 
sun. Lik# all who have abused life, Vernon was not the 
same man in the early part of the day. The spirits tha| , 
rose to temperali heat the third hour after noon, and ex-, 1 
panded into glow when the lights shone over gay carousersj f 
at morning were fiat and exhausted. With hollow eyes, 
and that weary fall of the muscles of the cheeks, which 
betrays the votary of Bacchus, the convivial three-bottle 
man—Charley Vernon forced a smile, meant to he airy and 
impertinent, to his pale lips, as he rose with effort and 
extended three fingers to his cousin, 

“Where have yon been hiding? catering Motel from, 
the roses ?—yon have the prettiest shade of colour—just 
enough—^not a hue too mrnch. And there is Sir Miles’s 
valet gone to the rectory, and the fat footman puffing 
away towards the vill^e, and I, Hke a faitMul warden, 
from my post at the castle, all looking out for the truant.” 

“But who wants me, cousin?” said Lncretia^ with the 
full blaze of her rare and captivating smile. 
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“ The knight o£ Laughton confessedly -wants thee, 0 
damsel 1—the knight of the Bleeding Heart may want thee 
more—dare he own it ? ” 

And -with a hand that tremhled a little, not with lore-— 
at least it trembled always a little before the Madeira at 
luncheon—he hfted hers to his lips. 

“ Compliments again, words—idle words! ” said Tiucretia, 
looking down bashfully. 

How can I convince thee of my sincerity, unless thou 
takest my life as its jDledge, maid of Laughton ? ’’ 

And very much tired of standing, Charley Vernon drew 
her gently to the bench, and seated himself by'her side. 
Lucretia’s eyes were still downcast, and she remained 
silent; Vernon, suppressing a yawn, felt that he was 
bound to continue. There was nothing very formidable 
in Lucretia’s manner. 

‘‘ Pore Gud I ’’ thought he, “ I suppose I must take the 
heiress after all; the sooner ’tis over, the sooner I can get 
back to Brook Street.*^ 

“ It is premature, my fair consin,’* said he aloud—‘‘pre¬ 
mature, after less than a week’s visit, and only some four¬ 
teen or fifteen hours’ permitted friendship and intimacy, to 
say what is uppermost in my thoughts, but we spendthrifts 
are slow at nothing, not even at wooing. By sweet Venus, 
then, fair cousin, you look provokingly handsome! Sir 
Miles, your good uncle, is pleased to forgive all my follies 
and faults, upon one condition, that you will take on your¬ 
self the easy task to reform me. Will yon, my fair consin ? 
Such as I am, you behold me! I am no sinner in the dis¬ 
guise of a saint 1 My fortune is spent—^my health is not 
strong; but a young widow’s is no monmfiil position. I 
am gay when I am well; good-tempered when ailing. I 
never betrayed a trust—can you trust me with yourself ? ” 

This was a long speech, and Charley Vernon felt pleased 
that it was over. There was much in it that would have 
touched a heart eyen closed to him, and a -little genuine 
emotion had given light to his eyes and colour to his cheek. 
Amidst all the ravages of dissipation, there was something 
interesting in his countenance, and manly in his tone and 
his gesture. But Lucretia was only sensible to one part of 
Ins ecntfession—her uncle had consented to his suit. This 
was ail of which she desired to be assured, and against this 
she now sought to screen herself. 
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“ Your candour, Mr. Yernon,” slie said, avoiding Ms eye, 

“ deserves candour in me. I cannot affect to misunderstand 
you;—^but you take me by surprise—was so unprepared 
for this. Give me time—I must reflect.’’ 

“ Reflection is dull work in the country; you can reflect 
more amusingly in town, my fair cousin.” 

‘‘ I will wait, then, till I find myself in town.” 

“ Ab, you make me tbe bappiest, tbe most grateful of 
men,” cried Mr. Yemon, rising witb a semi-genuflexion, 
wbicb.seemed to imply, “Consider yourself knelt to,” just 
as a coul'teous assailer, witb a motion of tbe band, implies, 

“ Consider yourself borsewbipped.” 

Lucretia, wbo, witb all ber intellect, bad no capacity for 
bumour, recoiled and looked up in positive surprise. 

“I do not understand you, Mr. Yernon,” sbe said, witb 
austere gravity. 

“Allow me tbe bliss of flattering myself tbat you, at 
least, are understood,” replied Charley Yemen, witb im¬ 
perturbable assurance. “ You will wait to reflect till you 
are in town—^tbat is to say, tbe day after our honeymoon, 
when you awake in May Fair.” 

Before Lucretia could reply, sbe saw tbe indefatigable 
valet formally approaching, witb tbe anticipated message 
tbat Sir Miles requested to see her. Sbe replied hurriedly 
to this last, tbat sbe would be witb ber uncle immediately, 
and when be bad again disappeared within tbe porch, she 
said, witb a constrained effort at frankness— 

“Mr. Yernon, if I have misunderstood your words, I 
think I do not mistake your character. You cannot wish 
to take advantage of my affection for my uncle, and tbe 
passive obedience I owe to him, to force me into a step—of 
wbicb—of wbicb—have not yet snfficiently considered 
the results. If you really desire tbat my feelings should 
be consulted, tbat I should not—pardon me—consider my¬ 
self sacrificed to tbe family pride of my guardian and the 
interests of my suitor- 

“ Madam! ” exclaimed Yemon, reddening. 

Pleased witb tbe irritating effect ber words bad produced, 
Lucretia continued calmly, “ If, in a word, I am to be a free 
agent in a choice on wbicb my happiness depends, forbear 
to urge Sir Miles further at present—^forbear to press your 
. suit upon me. Give me tbe delay of a few months j I 
shall know bow to appreciate your delicacy.” 

a 
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“Mtss dlaTering,** answered Vernon, wifdi a tone}i of tlis 

fit. Jolin haiiglitinesB, “I am in dnstirur tliiit ymi plinulil 
mm think sograro an appraf to nij honour fwro^«nrj. I 
itm well awnro of vonr c?!:|H’<‘iniioii« imil iny rioverfy, Anil, 
fcoliOTO mo, 1 would raihor rot in a primm tlnin onrirli nif* 
self by forcing your inoliimt ifum. 1 ms. haTcs linfc in Pfiy ilns 
Word, and I will (»h becoinrp nio ii« man am! gimtlomiui) 
screen you from all chaneo of 8ir slii4|il«»iipiiri\ lif 

tsiking it on mjHolf to cleelirm an Imnmsr of m-liirli f feel, 
IndsM'cl, rery undeserving/* % 

**]hit 1 have offetlded yon,** said faierefia, snfifv, while 
aho turned aside to cfuu’wl the glrnt light of her tjvn, 

**pardon me; and, to prove that yoti do to, give me ymsr 
^rm to my ttncl©*# room/' 

Vernon, with rather more of Sir Miloi'i antiquated ililf* 
nmn than his own rakish mm^ offurecl liw arm, with a 
profound reverence, to his couiin, and they took their way 
to the house* Not till they liad prumect up the stniw, and 
were even in the gallery, did further words pass tsdweeti 
thorn* Then Vernon sani»-« 


**But what is your wish* Miss Clavering P On what 
■footing shall I remain hereF*' 

<t 'yy'pi ijjf, dictate P ** niplied laierctm, sliip» 

ping sliorfc wdth w'ell-feigned cniifnston, as if suddenly nwitri 
that the right to dietati* gives the right to Impe. 

**Ah, cemsidor mo at least m your slave!** whispeml 
Vomon, as his eye, restteg on th® rontmir of flint tiifitelilefii 
nocit, imrtially and advaritiimKnisly turned from liiin, ho 
began, with hii oonstitutlotial adnitmiloti of ttm lo tm4 
interested m a bursnik that now •®§m©d, after plfitiiiif, to 
ftatter, his iolf-lova* 

‘*Then I will use ih® privileg® wdien w© meet igiilfi, 
answered TiUcrotJas and dru^wing her arm gently fmin tiii^ 
she passed on in her tinel®, leaving Vermin midway in tlii 
gallery. 

Those faded portmite looked dciwni on her willi tial 
molaaoholy gloom wliudi the ©fUgiei of on? desi tnimlcif* 
mysteriously to acquire* ' Tti iioW© and 
rollm ho, homily to truth, and h 0 riottr, aiii fiilr iiriiiitifiii 
p pbw than th® mute in A incdaiielii'ily aiiitiiii, 

TO|n Mb fath^% madti toy dimtli, o«r iioiiielnihl 

godi, aOniMiptite Thty l»|mr In rtuifidii in ut ' 

M® oM*g ‘0 of tirfSr They ipimk to it 
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from tbo grave, and, heard aright, the pride of family ia 
the guardian angel of its heirs. But Lucretia, with her 
hard and scholastic mind, despised as the veriest weakness 
all the poetry that belongs to the sense of a pure descent. 
It was' because she was proud as the proudest in herself, 
that she had nothing but contempt for the virtue, the 
valour, or the wisdom of those that had gone before. So 
with a brain busy with guile and stratagem, she trod on, 
beneath the eyes of the simple and spotless Dead. 

Yerno^id, thus left alone, mused a few moments on what 
had passed between himself and the heiress, and then 
slowly retracing his steps, his eye roved along the stately 
series of his line, “ Faith I ’’ he muttered, “ if my boyhood 
had been.passed in this old gallery, his Eoyal Highness 
would have lost a good fellow and hard drinker; and his 
Majesty would have had, perhaps, a more distinguished 
soldier—certainly a worthier subject. If I marry this 
lady, and we are blessed with a son, he shall walk through 
this gallery once a day before ho is flogged into Latin! ” 

Lucretia’s interview with her uncle was a masterpiece of 
art. What pity that such craft and subtlety were wasted \ 
in our little day, and on such petty objects; under the ^ 
Medici, that spirit had gone far to the shaping of histoiy, 
Sure, from her uncle’s openness, that he woula”pIiQnge“’ai 
onco into the subject for which she deemed she was sum- 
moned, she evinced no repugnance, when, tenderly kissing 
her, ho asked, “ If Charles Vernon Jiad a chance of winning 
favour in her eyes ? ” She knew that she was safe in 
saying “ ISfo; ” that her uncle would never force hei' incli¬ 
nations:—safe so far as Vernon was concerned; but she 
desired more; she desired thoroughly to quench all sus¬ 
picion that her heart was pre-occupied; entirely to remove 
from Sir Miles’s thoughts the imago of Mainwaring; and a 
denial of one suitor might quicken the baronet’s eyes to the 
concealment of the other. Hor was this all: if Sir Miles 
was seriously bent upon seeing her settled in marriage 
before his death, the dismissal of Vernon might only expose 
her to the importunity of new candidates, more difficult to 
deal with. Vernon himself she could use as the shield 
against the arrows of a host. Therefore, when Sir Mile*’ 
repeated his question, she answered, with much gentleness 
and seeming modest souse, that “ Mr. Vernon had much 
that must propossess in his favonr; that in addition to hia 
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own lio Imcl ilio lnVdn*«t sti Iier lirr 

tiiidc'fi BHiH’tiotii and npprtiviiL Hut,** mid nhu lif>itat»d 
with bccuiuinj^ and natural ilitrukuru, ** wcru nui Iish lyiliiti 
imfvxrd aiul ruving? 8n it m*a« wiiti; ulie knew nut liuriirlf 
—ulu! wnulti triint liar Imppincw tn her iinule. lint if Pti, 
and if Mr. Vernon wort! really dinposoil to rlmngc% w^onld it 

not bo prudent to try birii-.try bin* wltom tboro %tm trinp- 

tatimn—not In tlio rc'pono of Lauji^htoin but nrindnt liinowii 
bmintfsi of fiondoti ? Sir Milrn had frimulH wdio Wfuihl 
honestly iiifornt liiin of the roHiilt. Hlio did 
thin: f^fio wnf4 fno nmdy to lea^o all to her d«*ar giiiiriliiitdi 
ftoubnu'sH and oxperunieo/*' • 

Melted tiy her dooilify, and in lu|^h n|>pmTal of ilia 
prudemeo %vhuih botokoned a imoro nitiimid jiidgineni lluiii 
m liimself bud oirinml, iho gn«»*l »ld man cliwpod her in 
Im breaufci and abed team iii bo pmiicHl and thaiiiceci liiir— 
aim Imd decidfal, m «bo alwayi diil^ for thii b©ifc,—iliwcm 
forbid that ahe alionld Im waaknl on an incorrtgildo man of 
ploaiuro I “ And*** iaid tlm frank-heartiKl gnntltiiwin* iin- 
abb long to koop any thought eoneeahid*—** and to think 
that I ecndd havo wrougcul you for a moment* my o%f ii 
noblo child!—that I ctnikl have bwn didt cmnigh to aup* 
poms tliat t!io gmul Inoka tsi tiuit Imy Miiinw'iirtng miglife 
Imvo oauaed jutx to forget whai-'-'but you ■eliiingo coicnir! ** 
for with all lier dia^iiinuhitifui* Lueretia lovmt iocmrdeiitlf 
iicsfc to ahritik at that nnmo ihui suddenly proriouiu’etl, 
**Oh*** continned the baroneb drawing her atsll iieiirer 
towardi him* wddk with one hand ho put baek her fiiee* 
that ho might road ita tiproiibn th© tnoro rlosoly—“ oh* 
if it had boon io—if it bo so* I will pity, mil bliittie you* 
for mj mogloot was th« fault; pity you* for I hat© kiiowii 
a similar stniggl© | admir© jm in pitf* for yoii liiwu Hi® 
ipirit of your anccators* and you will eonriimr ilw wtiak* 
jiemi* Speak 1 hav® I toiiohcNl cm the irnlli ? Speak with* 
out filar* child I—you hims no moiltor; but in age m limit 
•ciinofcimei gala tf moiherV beartd* 

.Startled and alarmed its the lark whiiti th© stop nmm iti 
A«it* Luoretia summoned nil t.he diirk %fil© of her to 

^{•toad the iniruden ** No* anole* no | I am aol ii> ni* 
Wflhy* You miseonoeiviicl my emotioa/* 

, you know that ho liti bad Hi© prwumplioii to lot© 
fffipfy I and you fwl tlio oomi^ioa' yoa woiiwn 
alw|.i Pii fer'iwA rn^mim f !• tifti it f ^ 
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Rapidly Lncrotia considered if it ^onld l^e wise to leave 
that impression on his mmd; on one hand, it might acconnt 
for a moment’s agitation; and if Main waring were de¬ 
tected hovering near the domain, in the exchange of their 
correspondence, it might appear but the idle, if hopeless, 
romance of youth, which haunts the mere home of its 
object—^bnt, no; on the other hand, it left his banishment 
absolute and confirmed. Her resolution taken with a 
promptitude that made her pause not perceptible. 

“No, my dear nncle,” she said, so cheerfully, that it 
removedTall doubt from the mind of her listener; “but 
Monsieur ^Dalibard has rallied me on the subject, and I was 
so angry with him, that when you touched on it I thought 
more of my quarrel with him than of poor timid Mr. Main- 
waring himself. Come now, own it, dear sir 1 Monsieur 
Dalibard has instilled this strange fancy into your head ? ” 

“ No, ’Slife: if he had taken such a liberty, I should 
have lost my librarian. No, I assure you, it was rather 
Vernon: you know true love is jealous.’’ 

“Ye^on!” thought Lucretia; “he must go, and at 
once.” Sliding from her uncle’s arms to the stool at his 
feet, she then led the conversation more familiarly hack 
into the channel it had lost; and when, at last, she escaped, 
it was with the understanding that, without promise or 
compromise, Mr. Vernon should retnm to London at once, 
and be put upon the ordeal, through which she felt assured 
it was little likely he should pass with success. 


CHAPTER IV. 

gut’s oak. 

Three weeks afterwards, the life at Laughton seemed 
restored to the cheerful and somewhat monotonous tran¬ 
quillity of its course, before chafed and disturbed by the 
recent interruptions to the stream. Vernon had departed 
satisfied with the justice of the trial imposed on him, and 
far too high-spirited to seek to extort from niece or uncle 
any engagement beyond that which, to a nice sense of 
honour, the trial itself ipaposed. His memory and his 
heart were still faithful hi Mary; but his senses, his fancy. 
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his v'anifcy, were a little involved in his success with th( 
heiress. Though so free from all mercenary meanness 
Mr. Yemon was still enough man of the world to he sen 
sible of the advantages of the alliance which had first heei 
pressed on him hy Sir Miles; and from which LncretL 
herself appeared npt to he averse. The season of Londoi 
was over, hnt there was always a set, and that set the on 
in which Charley Yemon principally inoved, who founc 
town fuller than the country. Besides, he went occasion 
ally to Brighton, which was then to England what Bais 
was to Borne. The Prince was holding gay couffe at th 
Pavilion, and that was the atmosphere which Yernon wa 
habituated to breathe. He was no parasite of royalty: h 
had that strong personal affection to the Prince which it i 
often the good fortune of royalty to attract. Hothing i 
less founded than the complaint which poets pnt into th 
lips of princes, that they have no friends; it is, at leas! 
itheir own perverse fault if that be the case— a> little amia 
ibility, a little of frank kindness goes so far when i 
^manates from the rays of a crown! But Yernon wa 
stronger than Lucretia deemed him—once contemplatin] 
the prospect of a union which was to consign to his charg 
the happiness of another, and feeling all that he shouli 
owe in such a marriage to the confidence both of niece am 
uncle, he evinced steadier principles than he had eve 
made manifest, when he had only his own fortune to mai 
and his own happiness to trifle with. He joined his ol 
companions; but he kept aloof from their more dissipatci 
pursuits. Beyond what was then thought the venial erro 
of too devout libations to Bacchus, Charley Yemon seeme 
reformed. 

Ardworth had joined a regiment which had departe* 
for the field of action. Mainwaring was still with hi 
father, and had not yet announced to Sir Miles any wis' 
or project for the future. 

Olivier Dalihai;^? Q-s before, passed his mornings alone j- 
his chamber—his noon and his evenings with Sir Milej 
H# avoided all private conferences with Lucretia. Sh 
did not provoke them. Young Gabriel amused hims^ i: 
copying Sir Miles’s pictures, sketcbing from Hature, scril 
bling in his room, prose or verse, no matter which (h 
never showed his lucubrations), pinehing the dogs when h 
could ijatoh them alon^ shootiBg the cats^ if they appeare< 
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in tlio plantation, on ptoknice of lovo for tho young pliea- 
sants, Banntoring into tho cottages, wltoro ho was a fa- 
Toiirito, because of his good looks, but whore ho always 
contrived to leave tho trace of his visite in disorder and 
mischief, tipsetting tho toa-kottlo and scalding tho children, 
or, what he loved iloarly, sotting two gossips by tho oars. 
But tbeso ocenpationa w^o^'bvor by tbo^onr Lncretia 
left her apartment. From that timo ho nover left her out of 
view: and, when onconraged to join her at his usual privi¬ 
leged ti^es, whether in the gardens at sunset, or in her 
orening* niche in tho drawing-room, he was slook, silken, 
and caroBaing as Onpid, after plaguing the Nymphs, at the 
feet of Psyche. Those two strange persons had indeed 
apparently that sorb of sontimontal familiarity which is 
Bornofcimos scon botwcori a fair boy and a girl much older 
than hirnsolf; but tlio attrm^tiou that drew thorn together 
was an indofmablo instinct of their similarity in many 
traits of their several characters,—tho whelp leopard 
sported fearlessly around tho Bhe-panihor. Before OlivieFs 
midnight conforonco with his son, Gabriel had drawn close 
and closer to Lncroih, as an ally against his father*, for 
that fatihor ho cherished feelings which, beneath tho most 
ihadlo obedience, concealed horror and hate, and some¬ 
thing of tho ferocity of revenge. And if young Varney 
loved any one on earth except himself, it was Lucretia 
Clavering. Sho had administered to lis ruling ;^SBions, 
which wore for effect and display; sho had dovisod the 
dress which set off to tho utmost his exterior, and gave it 
that picturesque and artistic appearance which ho had 
sighctl for in his study of tho portraits of Titian and 
Vandyke. Sho supplied him (for in money sho was ge- 
. nmnnw) with enougfi to gratify and forestal every boyish 
caprice, and this liberality now turned against her, for it 
had inorti«d into a settle vio© his natural taste for extra- 
vmganc©, and mad© all other considerations auhordmate I# 
that of fooding his cupidity,,.. She pmsM his drawings, 
which, though i<^f-taught, .were indeed 
predicted his fame .as an artist, Mtti Mm fete oonsequenee 
amongit the guests by her notice tind eful<^«; and what, 
perhim«i won him more than all, he felt that it was to E^er 
—to fialibard'i desire to conceal before her Ms more cruel 
propensities—that he owed his father’s change from the 
icirmtj to the most paternal gontlenetSi 
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And Hitts h© Imd rejpiiifl her, m ulici eiperlfd, hj » cleriic 
Hon wliifh kIio Imstoa to employ ligninsi her liiior liiiiwrlf, 
ulicinH tho hnfWoit nwpimnt; I.HJCorao ilio sfhoifiing rtml find 
tlio wTni loo. But now, thoroughly iiwiire of tlw gritvily 
of It is fniht»r^s olijrcts, sooing boforo him tho eluifirii f»f f% 
iottlcfl i\KtiihUfthiiii*ut «i I'lfiughion, n posilivc! uiicl iiifliioii* 
tiul eotmcM-tioii with l.att*rrtiii; mui on ilm other hiiiitl ii 
return to the povm’ty he reciillofl with micl iliwter- 

wn of his fiithorV w^titiiry inulire find revnige, he eiiioml 
fully IhilihurirH s«milire fihins, mul W'ilhotii soriiplcs 
or riiuorHo, would Imve uiiriled iiny hnrni to hi^ ht»iif> 
fmin'HS. Tliim eruft tloiunrd to ha%*o aeromphrm, in rnift| 
n’Homblrs tlio spiih-'r whcine woh, sprnul iiiiiml for the fly, 
uttriiets the fcnlow-sjuilor ilmt fthall thrust it forth, iiiul 
profit by ih© meshes it hm w-OYen for m Yirtim, icisiirreiuler 
to a master* 

Altmdy young Vaimoy, iefc qtiiellf andi eeaneli^ply to 
spy ©?ery movement of Lnerotia’si Imcl reportetl to hin 
father two visits hi the moat retinal part of the park ; hut 
he hud not'yet vontured near enough to disrover tlie exiiet 
spot, and his very watch on Lnereiia had nnwiintetl iho 
aeteetitm of Mainwaring himself in his stealthy etidiang# 
of ct»m‘S|Knidenee* Dalilmrd hade him eonf intte his %%*atelH 
W'ltlunit hinting at his iiltrHor inteiitimis, f«»r, ifideed, in 
these he was not deeided, Kven slundd he diarover any 
eommunieaiion InHween Ltu’retia and Alaiuwiiring, how 
rovml it to Sir Milea without tor wvr prerludir.g hitiiwdC 
from the chane© of profiting by the kdrnjal ? C'luild 
ever forgivo th© injury, itntl eotihf ih© full te 
dottofc tht hiand that infltotoci ilP Hi« only hop wii in 
ih© removal of Mainwaring from hk path by cither apm* 
oits than hi» own, and fly an anpeartne© of getitwiily 
and self-almndonment, im kwping ii©r ioei'tli aticl iiilniiti* 
ting to his fate) ho trusted to regain ilio foiiflilerit'ti ilit 
»ow withheld from him, and us© it hi hin %vlieii 

Hbi© time cam© to^tefond himstdf from ¥ernoin F«ir ho bail 
i«w»d from Sir Miles the {msnivo tmilewltttidiiig willi 
respect to that candidate for her hatnl ; and ki tell a«iiwl 
that had Maiawaring never ©listed, rntikl li© ©«•© to t liil 
for hm hopes, Luoretia, dwpite licrr would 

iaoeiittib to om sh© fmred htti n^iictlidi mlliof Ibaa to 
«!• shi nv^kwiy triSM witti aad 
^Bftt lli mmm to h# ybm «wt m adopted iller 
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evidence is collected,” tRonglit tbe subtle sebemer, and lie 
tranquilly continued bis ebess with tbe baronet. 

Before, bowever, Gabriel could make any further 
discoveries, an event occurred wbicli excited very dif» 
ferent emotions amongst those it m ore immediately inte¬ 
rested. 

Sir Miles bad, during tbe last twelve months, been visited 
by two seizures, seemingly of an apoplectic character. 
Whether they were apoplexy, or tbe less alarming attacks 
that arise from some more gentle congestion, occasioned 
by free^'living and indolent habits, was matter of doubt 
with bis physician—^not a very skilful, though a very 
formal man. Country doctors were not then the same 
able, educated, and scientific class that they are now 
rapidly becoming. Sh Miles himself so stoutly and so 
eagerly repudiated the least hint of the more unfavourable 
interpretation, that the doctor, if not convinced by his 
patient, was awed from expressing plainly a contrary 
opinion. There are certain persons who will dismiss their 
physician if he tells them the truth: Sir Miles was one of 
^ them. 

In bis character there was a weakness not uncommon to 
the proud. He did not fear death, but he shrank from the 
thought that others should calculate on bis dying. He 
was fond of bis power, tbougb be exercised it gently: be 
knew that tbe power of wealth and station is enfeebled in 
proportion as its dependents can foresee tbe date of its 
transfer. He dreaded, too, the comments which are always 
made on those visited by bis pecubar disease: Poor Sir 
Miles! an apoplectic fit! bis intellect must be very much 
shaken—^be revoked at whist last night—memory sadly 
impaired 1 ” This may be a pitiable foible; but heroes 
and statesmen have bad it most: pardon it in tbe proud 
old man. He enjoined tbe physician to state throughout 
tbe bouse and the neighbourhood, that tbe attacks were 
wholly innocent and unimportant. Tb^ physician did so, 
and was generally believed; for Sir Miles seemed as lively 
and as vigorous after them as before. Two persons alone 
were not deceived—^Dalibard and Lucretia. Tbe first, at 
an earlier part of bis life, bad studied pathology with tbe 
profound research and ingenious application which be 
brought to bear upon all be undertook. He wbispcreij 
from the first to Lucretia— 
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jotir lanelo ©tiangi©« ln« fi%k« emwlm$ 

and! win© mu! tlio tub!©, hiiic1fiji«i aro ntiri:ib©r«{/’ 

And wlio?i tbii IntnlHpfrnrn wft« fir«t ©rinirp|f!d ta 
lM^ff>Ki ibo lifid iK'mmn iUH|iimni©d with 
I^cret ta f«lt tUn uliock of h grirf ^itddrn unci «inc*f»rci. Wn 
havn »e!n hnw tbp,*«p brttrr wnitimenfn rluiii^cd ns hiiiniifi 
life l.'}©f*mtin an fibHlni*!© in her %wy. In her rhiimeier, wiint 
{ihronolojiiiHtH mil ‘Nlmfriietivrnms/* in tlin romprehfnsHiiro 
uensii fd ihii word, tvns sn|H*rlntiv«dj ilin'oliipwl. She bint 
luitml. rnudly ; ?«br was not, Itl««id.tliiri4ty: ibow virm 
be!«»ni 4 ^ to a ditTf-rent vuhI of etnirnder. Hbe was rnt liof 

dehlH’nitidy iind itih'di’iditnlf? .-a -qjofil wni 

hefiirn her; she iniist niriridi to ii *, nil in the way wvm but 
bostilo tirniodiinonis. At bownwTr, H\r Milrs wiis not 
in ibo Wfij, riiT|ii to fortune, mid for that, m wits 

not her leiiding ibe eoidd wvW wiiit; iliereforr, at 

iliii bint of the Provetujari, ah© vcnff.itred to her timdo 
to abutinonco and exorcnsi*, hni Bir Mibi wmi tonehy om 
the ©nbjort: bo fmmi ilio interpirinticms whirli i^rmfe 
almtt^o of ImbitH might suggest^ the* tinotiorf of the fmrfiil 
warning died iiwiiy, nnd b<^ felt ns w*ell ns before, f**r, savo 
an old rbennmtio gont (wddfb had long Hineo left bint, %\iili 
ito other apimrnd e vil but a Intnenews in tlui jtnnts, llirit 
rrndi'fed oxerei^w unwelinimr ami |minftil), be jiosimsrd 
one of roniforiabie, and often tn'wlu*rons eorwtitn** 

liiatSi wdtieb rrtnee no dis|t|rai4iiro at im^gnbirilim,. iind 
Imr all Hbertios with jibilosopbiral Ofimpiwnre, Aiv 
©onlingly \m wonld Imre bis own way; and h© c?iiiit.riwd li> 
eoax or to fore© bis doctor into an antltnrilf on bis iid© : 
win# wfti uemmmrf to tib eoimtitntion i fmaen «c©»ti© wm 
a dntigwoni fatipio. Tho •©eoiid ail^'k^ foUowing foil? 
monllii after th© flfit, waa Icwii alarininf, and Sir Mil« 
ffttifd.©d 51 cwieealwl from his nice ©; !»l ihtm nlglita 
after Ids reenrery, tho old baronet masiiig alone for 
iomtf timo in Ids own rooim, beforo h© retinal to wii Then 
ho ri'wc, opened bis dt»?ik, and r«id his will attenlii^ly, 
lockml it lip with a slight sigh, and tcw'ik down his Biblt# 
Tho ii©xt*jiicirrdng h© ilmpatidietl Ih© Ititow which smm* 
montd Awlworih and Vernon to hti l»ni«| and, m hs 
qml^ii hfs room, his look lingerod wllh rnttamtholy fond# 
11^ ttpB tib# portrait k II# pd^l«^. Mo o«t mm ly tl§ 
oM mm to latttl^to ilif hi rigntp ia wMoh lay a world 
of mMmiigt 
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A few weel:s after Yemon had left the house, and in the 
midst of the restored tranquillity we haTe described, it so 
happened that Sir Miles’s physician, after dining at the 
hall, had been snmmoned to attend one of the children at 
the neighbouring rectory, and there he spent the night. A 
little before daybreak his slumbers were disturbed; he was 
recalled iu all haste to Laughton Hall. For the third time, 
he found Sir Miles speechless. Dalibard was by his bed¬ 
side, Lucretia had not been made aware of the seizure; 
for Sir Miles had previously told his valet (who of late 
slept Hf the same room) never to alarm Mi^ ClaTariB^ if 
he was taken ill. The doctor was abont to apply his usual 
remedies; bnt when he drew forth his lancet Dalibffcrd 
placed his hand on the physician’s arm— 

“Hot this time,” he said slowly, and with emphasis; “ it 
will be his death.” 

“ Pooh, sir 1 ” said the doctor, disdainfully. 

“Do so, then! bleed him, and take the responsibility. 

I have studied medicine—know these symptoms, ia 
this case the apoplexy may spare—^the lancet kills.” 

The physician drew back dismayed and doubtful, 

“What would you do, then ? ” [ 

“Wait three minutes longer the effect of the cataplasms ; 

I have applied. If they fail- ” I 

“ Ay, then ? ” 

“ A chill bath, and vigorous friction.” I 

“ Sir, I will never permit it.” | 

“ Then murder your patient yonr own way.” I 

All this while Sir Miles lay senseless, his eyes wide open, ; 
his teeth locked. The doctor drew near, looked at the 
lancet, and said irresolutely— 1 

“ Your practice is new to me ; but if yon have studied 
medicine, that’s another matter. Will yon guaranty the I 
success of your plan ? ” i 

“Yes.” ^ I 

“ Mind, I wash my hands of it; I tike Mr. lonm te j 
witness : ” and he appealed to the ralet. 

• “ Call up the footmen and lift yonr master,” taid Dali- 
bardand the doctor, glancing round, saw that a bath, 
filled" some seven or eight inches deep with water, stood 
already prepared in the room. Perplexed and irresolute, 
he offered no obstacle to Dalibard’s movements. The 
body, seemingly lifeless, was placed in the Imth; and tto 
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servants, under Dalibard’s directions, applied vigorous 
and incessant friction. Several minutes elapsed before 
any favourable symptom took place; at length Sir Miles 
heaved a deep sigh, and the eyes moved—a minute or two 
more, and the teeth chattered; the blood, set in motion, 
appeared on the surface of the skin : life ebbed back ; the 
danger was passed ; the dark foe driven from the citadel. 
Sir Miles spoke audibly, though incoherently, as he was 
taken back to his bed, warmly covered up, the lights 
removed, noise foi’Liddcn, and Dalibard and the doctor 
remained in silence by the bedside. *• 

Rich man,’’ thought Dalibard, ‘‘thine hour ^s not yet 
come : thy wealth must not pass to the boy Mainwai'ing.” 

Sir Miles’s recovery, under the care of Dalibard, who 
now had his own way, was as rapid and complete as before. 
Lncretia, when she heard, the next morning, cf the attack, 
felt, we dare not say, a gnil^gsgr, bnt a terrible and 
feverish agitation. &r Miles himself, informed by his 
valet of Dalibard’s wrestle with the doctor, felt a profound 
gratitude and reverent wonder for the simple means to 
which he probably owed his restoration; and he listened, 
with a docility which Dalibard was not prepared to expect, 
to his learned secretary’s urgent admonitions as to the life 
he must lead, if he desired to live at all. Convinced, at 
last, that wine and good cheer had nob blockaded out the 
enemy, and having to do, in Olivier Dalibard, with a very 
different temper from the doctor’s, he assented with a 
tolerable grace to the trial of a strict regimen and to daily 
exercise in the open air. Dalibard now became constantly 
with him—the increase of his influence was as natural aa 
it was apparent. Lncretia trembled; she divined a 
danger in his power, now separate from her own, and 
which threatened to be independent of it. She became 
abstracted and uneasy—^jealousy of the Provencal possessed 
her. She began to meditate schemes for his downfal. 
At this time, Sir Joules received the following letter from 
Mr. Fielden:— 

* Southampton, August 20^A, 1801. 

** Dear Sir Miles, —^You will remember that I informed 
you '^hai I arrived at Southampton, with my dear young 
charge; and Susan has twice written to her sister, imply¬ 
ing the request which lacked the courage, seeing that 
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she is timid, expressly to urge, that 'Hiss Clavering 
might again be permitted to visit her. Miss Claver¬ 
ing has answered, a,s might be expected from the 
propinquity of the relationship ; but she has perhaps 
the same fears of offending you that actuate her sister. 
But now, since the worthy clergyaja:i, who had un¬ 
dertaken my parochial duties, has found the air insalu¬ 
brious, and prays me not to enforce the engagement by 
which we had exchanged our several charges for the space 
of a c^lpndar year, I am reluctantly compelled to return 
home—my dear wife, thar'k Heaven, being already 
restored to health, which is *ai: unspeakable mercy; and I 
am sure I cannot be sufficiency grateful to Providence 
which has not only^ provided me with a liberal indepen¬ 
dence of more than two hundred pounds a year, hut tho 
best of wives and the most dutiful of children—^posses¬ 
sions that I venture to call ‘the riches of the heart.* 
How, I pray you, my dear Sir Miles, to gratify these two 
deserving young persons, and to suffer Miss Lucretia in¬ 
continently to visit her sister. Counting on your consent, 
thus boldly demanded, I have already prepared an apart¬ 
ment for Miss Clavering; and Susan is busy in what, 
though I do not know much of such feminine matters, the 
whole house declares to he a most beautiful and fanciful 
toilet-cover, with roses and forget-me-nots cut out of muslin, 
and two large silk tassels, which cost her three shillings 
and fourpence. I cannot conclude, without thanking you 
from my heart for your noble kindness to young Ardworth. 
He is so full of ardour and spirit, that I remember, poor 
lad, when I left him, as I thought, hard at work on that 
well-known problem of Euclid, vulgarly called the Asses’ 
Bridge—found him describing a figure of 8 on the village 
pond, which was only just frozen over! Poor lad! 
Heaven will take care of him, I know, as it does cf all 
who take no care of themselves. Ah, Sir Miles, if you 
could but see Susan—such a nurse, too, fn illness I 
“ I have the honour to be, 

“ Sir Males, 

Tour most humble, poor servant, to command, 

“Matthew Pielden.” 

Sir Miles put this letter in his niece’s hand, and said, 
kindly, “ Why not have gone to see your sister before f —I 
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slioiild not liave been angry. Gro, my cTiild, as soon a?? 
you like: to-morrow is Sunday—no travelling that day—• 
but the next, the carriage shall be at yonr order.” 

Lncretia hesitated a moment. To leave Dalihard in sole 
possession of the field, even for a few days, was a thought 
of alarm; bnt what evil could he do in that time ? And 
her pulse beat quickly !—Mainwaring could come to South¬ 
ampton !—she should see him again, after more than six 
weeks’ absence 1 She had so much to relate and to hear— 
she fancied his last letter had been colder and shorter—she 
yearned to hear him say with his own lips, that he loved 
her still 1 ” This idea banished or prevailed over all others. 
She thanked her uncle cheerfully and gaily, and the 
journey was settled. 

“ Be at watch early on Monday,^’ said Olivier to his son. 
Monday came—^the baronet had ordered the carriage to 
be at Ihe door at ten. A little before eight, Lncretia stole 
out^ and took her way to Gruy’s Oak. Gabriel had placed 
himself in readiness; he had climbed a tree at the bottom 
of the park (near the place where hitherto he had lost 
sight of her) ; she passed under it,—on through a dark 
grove of pollard oaks. When she was at a sufficient distance, 
the boy dropped from his perch: with the stealth of an 
Indian, he crept on her trace, following from tree to tree, 
always sheltered, always watchful; he saw her pause at 
the dell, and look round—she descended into the hollow; 
he slunk through the fern—^he gained the marge of the 
dellj and looked down—she was lost to his sight. At 
len^h, to his surprise, he saw the gleam of her robe 
emerge from the hollow of a tree—^her head stooped as she 
came through the aperture; he had time to shrink hack 
amongst the fern; she passed on hurriedly, the same way 
she had taken, back to the house; then into the dell crept 
the hoy. Guy’s Oak, vast and venerable, with gnarled 
green hows below^ and sere branches above, that told that 
its day of fall was decreed at last —rose high from the abyss 
of the hollow—^high and far-^n amidst the trees that 
stood on the vantage-ground above—even as a great name 
soars Ihe loftier when it springs from the grave. A dark 
> and irregnlar fissure gave enfciance to the heart of the oak 
—^the boy glided in and looked round—^he saw nothing— 
yet something there vThe rays of the early sun 

did iK>t into j|be lollow, it was as dim as a cam 
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He felt slowly in every crevice, and a startled moth or two 
flow out. It was not for moths that the girl had come to 
Guy’s Oak 1 He drevr hack, at last, in despair; as he did 
so, he heard a low sound close at hand, a low, murmuring, 
angry sound, like a hiss; he looked round, and through 
the dark, two burning eyes fixed his own—^he had startled 
a snake from its bed. He drew out in time, as the reptile 
sprang; but now his task, search, and object, were for¬ 
gotten. With the versatility of a child, his thoughts were 
all on -Qj-e enemy he had provoked. That zest of prey 
which is inherent in man’s breast, which makes him love 
the sport -and the chase, and maddens boyhood and a^e 
with the passion for slaughter, leapt up within him ; any¬ 
thing of danger, and contest, and excitement, gave Gabriel 
Varney a strange fever of pleasure. He sprang up the 
sides of the dell, climbed the park-pales on which it bor¬ 
dered, was in the wood where the young shoots rose green 
and strong from the underwood;—^to cut a staff for the 
strife, to descend again into the dell, creep again through 
the fissure, look round for those- vengeful eyes, was quick 
done as the joyous play of the impulse. The poor snake 
had slid down in content and fancied security; its young, 
perhaps, were not far off; its wrath had been the instinct 
nature gives to the mother. It hath done thee no harm 
yet, boy; leave it in peace 1 The young hunter had no ear 
to such whisper of prudence or mercy. Dim and blind in 
the fissure, he struck the ground and the tree with his 
stick, shouted out, bade the eyes gleam, and defied them; 
whether or not the reptile had spent its ire in the first 
fruitless spring, and this unlooked-for return of the in¬ 
truder rather daunted than exasperated, we leave those 
better versed in natural history to conjectui'e; but, instead 
of obeying the challenge and courting the contest, it glided 
by the sides of the oak, close to the very feet of its foe, 
and, emerging into the light, dragged its grey coils through 
the grass; but its hiss still betrayed it. * Grabriel sprang 
through the fissure, and struck at the craven, insulting it 
with a laugh of scorn as he struck. Suddenly it halted, 
suddenly reared its crest; the throat swelled with venom, 
the tongue darted out, and again, green as emeralds, 
glared the spite of its eyes. Ho fear felt Gabriel Varney; 
Ms arm was averted; he gazed spelled and admiringly 
with the eye of an artist. Had he had pencil and tablet at 
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that moment, lie would Lave dropped liis weapon for tlic 
eketcli, tkougli tlie snake liad been as deadly as the viper 
of Sumatra. The sight sunk into his memory, to be re¬ 
produced often by the wild, morbid fancies of his hand. 
Scarce a moment, however, had he for the gaze; the 
reptile sprang, and fell, baffled and bruised by the in¬ 
voluntary blow of its enemy. As it writhed on the grass, 
how its colours came out—how graceful were the move¬ 
ments of its pain! And still the boy gazed, till the eye 
was sated, and the cruelty returned. A blow—a second— 
a third—all the beauty is gone—shapeless, anOT clotted 
with gore, that elegant head; mangled and dissevered the 
airy spires of that delicate shape, which had glanced in its 
circling involutions, free and winding as a poet’s thonght 
through his verse. The boy trampled the quivering relics 
into the sod, with a fierce animal joy of conquest, and 
turned once more towards the hollow, for a last almost 
hopeless survey. Lo, his object was fouud I In his search 
for the snake, either his staff, or his foot, had disturbed a 
layer of moss in the corner; the faint ray, ere he entered 
the hollow, gleamed upon something white. B e emerged 
from the cavity with a letter in his hand: he read the 
.address, thrust it into his bosom, and as stealthily, hut 
more rapidly, than he had come, took his way to his father. 


CHAPTEE V. 

HOUSEHOLD TEEASOH. 

The Provencal took the letter from his son^s hand, and 
looked at him with an approbation half-complacent, half- 
ironical. Man fils !said he, patting the hoy’s head 
gently; “why should we not he friends ? "We want each 
other; we have f^e strong world to fight against.” 

“ Not if you are master of this place.” 

“Well answered: no; then we shall have the strong 
world on our side, and shall have only rogues and the poor 
to make war upon.” Then, with a quiet gesture, he dis¬ 
missed his son, and gazed slowly on the letter. His pulse, 
which was usually low, quickened, and his lips were tightly 
compressed j he shrank from the contents with a jealona 
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pang; as a light quivers stmgglingly in a noxions vault 
love descended into that hideons breast, gleamed upon 
dreary horrors, and warred with the noxious atmosphere; 
but it shone still. To this dangerous man, every art that 
gives power to the household traitor was familiar: he had 
no fear that the violated seals should betray the fraud which 
gave the contents to the eye that, at length, steadily fell 
upon the following lines: 

Dearest, and ever dearest,— 

“ Whero art thou at this moment.? what are thy thoughts? 
are they upon me ? I write this at the dead of night. I 
picture you to myself as my hand glides over the paper. I 
think I see you, as you look on these words, and envy them 
the gaze of those dark eyes. Press your lips to the paper. 
Do you feel the kiss that I leave there? Well, well! it 
will not be for long now that we shall be divided. Oh, 
what joy, when I think that I am about to see you. Two 
days more, at most three, and we shall meet—shall we not? 
I am going to see my sister. I subjoin my address. Come, 
come, come; I thirst to see you once more. And I did well 
to say, ‘Wait, and be patient;’ we shall not wait long: 
before the year is out I shall be free. My uncle has had 
another and more deadly attack. I see its trace in his 
face, in his step, in his whole form and bearing. The only 
obstacle between ns is fading away. Can I grieve when I 
think it?—grieve when life with yon spreads smiling 
beyond the old man’s grave ? And why should age, that 
has survived all passion, stand with its chilhng frown, and 
the miserable prejudices the world has not conquered, but 
strengthened into a creed—^why should age stand between 
youth and youth ? I feel your mild eyes rebuke me as I 
write. But chide me not that on earth I see only you. 
And it will be mine to give you wealth and rank 1—^mine 
to see the homage of my own heart reflected from the 
crowd who bow not to the statue, but the^ pedestal. Oh, 
how I shall enjoy your revenge upon the proud!—^for I 
have drawn no pastoral scenes in my picture of the future. 
Ko; I see you lead jmg^ nates, and du]^g fools. I shall 
be by your side, your partner, step after st^ as you mount 
the height, for I am ambitious, you know, William; and 
not less, because I love: rather ten thonsand times more 
Bo. I would not have you bom great and noble, for what 

H 
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ihm could we look to f what nm all mj mmmm^ and my 
plans, and aspiringfi P Fortune, acddont wowlil have takim 
from ns the great Mat of life, which is desire* 

** When I SCO you, I shall tell von that I have noino fmiw 
of Olivier Dalilmrd ; ho has evidently some witv projeei in 
view. He, who never interfered beloro with the bluiicler* 
ing physician, now tlirnsta him aside, affects to have wived 
the old man, attends him always, Datx^s he tliitik to win 
an inflticnce, to tnrn against me P—against rtsP Ilappity, 
when I shall cmno back, my uncle will prolmbly be wstorw 
to the false stnuigth wdnch deceives him ; he wiK-Ii&ve It« 
need of Dalibard, and then-^tlien let the ^FrenehitifMi 
Imwaro! I have alreatly a plot to lunt Ins scdiemes t4:i hit 
own banishment. Cornu to Southampton, ihoti, ini soon m 
you can—perhaps the dav you receive this,—on Wedniis* 
day, at farthest. Your last letter impliui blame of my 

S uicy with respect to Yemon* Again Lsay, it ii n««»ry 
amutc my undo to- the last. UefoM Vernon »ii admno# 
a claim, there will be woepbg at Laughton. I ilmll weep, 
too, perliaps: but there tv ill l)o joy in thoia toars, m well 
m iorrow j for ilmn, when I clasp thy hand, I mu mumiufi 
* It ii mine at last, and for over t ^ 

** Adieu! no, not mliou—to our mcfding, my lover, my 
beloved 1—ihy Lucsr,iiA ! ’* 


An hour aftc'r Miss (layering had departotl on her visit, 
Dalilmrd returned the letU»r to his son, the seal seemingly 
mnbrt’ikini and bade him replace it in the hollow of tho 
Iraa, but •uffidcntly in sight to betrav iisdf to the flwl 
ibat CBtorad. Ho than eommunicatoct tbo plan lie liiyi 
fomad for ihs detoetbn—a plan wbioli womlil prtvenl 
liuoMtia ©vtr insisting th# ^moy of hii ioa or hitaiieb! 
and this done, ho joiaocl Sir Milw in the gallery. Hitbtrto, 
in addition to hm other ap|mdwmsiim» in nwi*aliiig to llio 
baronet LuenitiiiV diindoitm© intimacy with Mairtwaring, 
Dalilmrd had sbrtink from tho tliought ihiit tint tliickiiiire 
would loKi her tho heritage which Iwul llrii toiapted Jiii 
amrico or ambition | but now his jiialoiis and hii viaiictivt 
pultons Witni aroiwoci, and htn whcik plan of ilratogy was 
He inuit cruib Imcreliai or the would' am§h 
'Ipibf Ml Ihimto diKilared. To rmln her in Sir Mile«k 
^ her from hie house» niglil no^ nllt 
"fmmm Ml mm poillfcn, iven wi^ »lprd to jpwer mm 
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hersalf. If he remained firmly established at Laughton, he 
could afiect intercession,—^he could delay, at least, any pre¬ 
cipitate nnion with Mainwaring, by practising on the am- 
bition which he still saw at work beneath her love ; he 
might become a necessary ally, and then—why then—^his 
ironical smile glanced across his lips. But beyond this hfs 
quick eye saw fair prospects to self-interest—Lncretia 
banished; the heritage not hers; the will to be altered ; 
Dalibard esteemed indispensable to the life of the baronet! 
Come, there was hope here,—^not for the heritage, indeed, 
but at least for a munificent bequest. 

At noon^some visitors, bringing strangers from London 
whom Sir Miles had invited to see the house (which was 
one of the lions of the neighbourhood, though not profess¬ 
edly a show-place), were expected. Aware of this, Dalibard 
prayed the baronet to rest quiet till his company arrived, 
and then he said, carelessly,— 

“ It will be a healthful diversion to your spirits to ac¬ 
company them a little in the park,—^you can go in your 
garden-chair,—^you will have new companions to talk with 
by the way; and it is always warm and sunny at the slope 
of the hill, towards the bottom of the park.” 

Sir Miles assented cheerfully; the guests came, strolled 
over the house, admired the pictures, and the armour, and 
the hall, and the staircase, paid due respect to the substan¬ 
tial old-fashioned luncheon, and then, refreshed, and in 
great good-humonr, acquiesced in Sir Miles’s proposition 
to saunter through the park. 

The poor harouet was more lively than usual. The 
' younger people clustered ^ily round his chair (which was 
wheeled by his valet), smiling at his jeste, and charmed 
with his courteous high-breeding. A little in the rear 
walked Gabriel, paying special attention to the prettiest 
and merriest girl of the company, who was a great favourite 
with Sir Miles, pierhaps for those reasons. ^ 

“ What a delightful old genyLeman I ” *^d young 
lady. “ How I envy Miss Clavering such an unde I ” 
“Ah! hut you are a little out of favour to-day, I can 
teHyou,” said Gabriel, laughmgly; “you were close by 
Sir '^heu we went through the picture-gallery, and 

K never asked him the histoi^y qf the knjght in the 
doublet and blue sash.’’ 

“Dear me—what of that? 

n a ' 
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“ ■V\fhy, ttat was bravo Colonel Guy Sfc. Jolm, tl.o cava- 
* Her, the pride and boast of Sir Miles; you know bm weak- 

ness. Ho looked BO displeased wlien you said| a 

droll-looking, figm’o P 1 was on ihorns for yon ! 

'' What a pity 1 1 would not ofTciul dear Sir I^files lor 

the world.” . , , . ^ 

‘‘Well, it’s easy to make it up with him. Uo, and tell 
him that he must take you to see Guy’s Oak, in tho dell; 
that you have heard so much about it; and when you get 
liim on his hobby, it is hard if you can’t make your 
peace.” 

“Oh! I’ll certainly do it, Master Varneys” and the 
young lady lost no time in obeying tho hint, (lahriel had 
set other tongues on tho same cry, so that there was a 
general exclamation, when tho girl named tho Bubject— 
“ Oh, Guy’s Oak, by all moans 1 ” 

Much pleased with the entlmBiasm this memorial of his 
pet ancestor produced, Sir Miles led the way to the dolt, 
and, pausing as ho reached tho verge, said,— 

“ I fear I cannot do you the honotiTB; it is too stoop for 
my chair to descend safely.” 

Gabriel wliispored tho fair companion whose sido ho stiU 
kept to. 

“ ISTow, my dear Sir Miles,” cried tho girl, “ I nositively 
won’t stir without you; I am sure wo could gcd. down tho 
chair without a jolt. Look there, how nicely ihe ground 

a es! Jane, Imcy, my dears, lot us take cliarge of Sir 
5S. Now, then.” 

The gallant old gentleman would have marched to tho 
breach in such guidance; he kissed tho fair hands that ky 
so temptingly on Ms chair, and than rising with some 
difficulty, said,— 

“ No, my dears, you have made me so young again, that 
I think I can walk down tho stoop with the best of you.” 

So, loaning partly on his valet, and by the help 4 
tho hands extended to him, step after stop, Sir MileS| 
with woll-disguised effort, reached the huge rooti efthe 
oak. 

“ The hollow then was much smaller,” iiid ht, ** so he 

S i/S not so easily detected as a mm would bo- aow t the 
mned :erop-6iirs—beg pwdoUi my dea»—the imtcally 
rebels, poked their swords tlu?ough the issure, tod tivo 
weni^. one through his j«rkia, i»s^ wot^h his arm i but 
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took care not to swear at tko liberty, 
not snspecting him.” 

While thus speaking, the young people were already 
playfully struggling which should first enter th% oak. Two 
got precedence, and went in and out, one after the other. 
Gabriel breathed hard—‘‘The blind owlets! ” thoxight ho, 
“ and I put the letter where a mole would have seen it I ” 
You know the spoil when you enter an oak tree where 
the fairies have been,” he whispered to the fair object of lus 
notice* j,* You must turn round three times, look carefully 
on the ground, and you will see the face you love best. 1 £ 

I was but a little older, how I should pray I-” 

Nonsense! ” said the girl, blushing, as she now slid 
through the crowd, and wont timidly in; presently she 
uttered a little exclamation. 

The gallant Sir Milos stooped down to see what was tlio 
matter, and offering his hand as she came out, was startled 
to 800 her holding a loiter. 

“ Only think what I have found! ” said the girl. “ What 
a strange ]placo for a post-ofheo 1 Bless mo! ii is directed 
to Mr. Mainwaring 1 ” 

“ Mr. Mainwaring I ” cried throe or four voices ; but the 
baronot^s was mute. His eye recognised Lucrotia’s hand ; 
his tongue clove to the roof of hia mouth; the blood surged, 
like a sea, in his temples; his face became purple. Suddenly 
Gabriel, peeping over the girl’s shoulder, snatched away 
the letter. 

“ It is my lotter^—it is mino I What a shame in Mai:.» 
waring not to have come for it as bo promised ! ” 

Sir Miles looked round and breathed more freely. 

Yours, Master Varney 1 ” said the young lady, as-, 
tonished. What can make your letters to Mr. Mainwaring 
such a Booret ? ” 

** Oh 1 you’ll laugh at mo; but-^but-1 wrote a 

poem on Got’b Oak, and Mr. Mainwaring nromisod to get 
it into the County Paper for me; and as he was to puBS 
close by the park-pales, through the wood yonder, on his 

way to D-last Saturday, wo agreed that I should loavo 

it here; but he has forgotten his promise, I see.” 

Sir Miles grasped the boy’s arm with a convulsive pros^ 
sure of gratitude. There was a general cry for Gabriel to 
read hie poem on the spot; but the boy looked sheepish, 
and hung down his head, and seemed rather more disposed 



and they %verit%wayi^*'‘"' 
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to cTj to recite. Sir Miles, witli an eSort at simulation 
that all b-is long practice of the world never could have 
nerved him to, unexcited by a motive less strong than the 
honour of his blood and house, came to the relief of the 
young wit that had just come to his own, 

“ Nay,’" he said, almost calmly, “ I know our young poet 
is too shy to oblige you. I will take charge of your verses, 
Mastef Gabriel; ” and, with a grave air of command, he 
took the letter from the boy, and placed it in his pocket. 

The return to the house was less gay than tli^ visit to 
the oak. The baronet himself made a feverish effort to 
appear blithe and dehonnaire as before; hut ft was not 
, successful. Fortunately, the carriages were all at the 
they reached the house, and luncheon being over, 
noSang.. delayed the parting compliments of the gn ests. 
As t ^A st carriage drove away, Sir Miles beckoned to 
C^bri^^md bade him follow him into bis room. 

When there, he dismissed his valet, and said— 

“You know, then, who wrote this letter. Have you been 
in the secret of the correspondence? Speak the truth, 
my dear boy, it shall cost you nothing.” 

“ Oh, Sir Miles! ” cried Gabriel, earnestly, “ I know 
nothing whatever beyond this—that I saw the hand of my 
dear kind Miss Lueretia; that I felt, I hardly knew why, 
that both you and she would not have those people discover 
it, which they would if the letter had been circulated from 
one to the other, for some one would have known the hand as 
well as my^lf, and therefore I spoke, without thinking, 
the ffrst thing that came into my head."" 

“ You—you have obliged me and my niece, sir,” said the 
baronet, tremulously; and then with a forced and sickly 
smile, he added—“some foolish vagary of Imcretia’s, I 
snppose; I'must scold her for it. Say nothing about it^ 
however, to any one."" 
i “ Oh no, sir! 

“ Good-hy, my dear Gabriel! ” 

“ And that boy saved the honour of my niece’s natoe-f* 
my mother’s grandchild! Oh, God! this is letterl-^in 
my old age too!"" 

He bowed Ids head over his hands, and t©^ forced 
ilieiageivfs tiroiigh hs fingers. He .was, long before ha 
lo rraiid ihe,.,ielter, though h& ItHe foreboded 
all ^ i&ill.ifc.' ip^iSi'give Mm, li Mm the first 
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letter, not destined to himself, of which, he had erer broken 
the seal. Eyen that recollection made the honourable old 
man pause; but his duty was plain and evident, as head 
of the house, and guardian to his niece. Thrice he wiped 
his spectacles; still they were dim, still the tears wonld 
come. He rose tremblingly, walked to the window, and 
saw the stately deer grouped in the distance, saw the 
church spire, that rose above the burial-vault of an¬ 

cestors, and his heart sunk deeper and deeper, as he mut¬ 
tered—‘t^adn pride! pride \ Then he crept to the door, 
and locked dt, and at last, seating himself firmly, as a 
wounded ifian to some terrible operation, he read the letter. 

■ Heaven support thee, old man I thou hast to pass 
through the bitterest trial which honour and aff ectior^an 
undergo;—household treason! When the wife lifts high I 
the hlushless front, and brazens out her guilt; wJhen the | 
child, with loud voice, throws off all control, and makes 
boast of disobedience, man revolts at the audacity; Ms ! 
spirit arms against his wrong ; its face, at least, is bare; 
the blow, if saciilegious, is direct. But, when mild words 
and soft kisses conceal the worst foe Eate can arm—^when 
amidst the confidence of the heart starts up the form of 
Perfidy—when out from the reptile swells the fiend in its 
terror—^when the breast on which man leaned for cemfortv 
has taken counsel to deceive him—^when he leams, that 
day after day, the life entwined writh his own has been a 
lie and a stage-mime, he feels not the softness of grief, nor 
the absorption of rage; it is mightier than grief, and 
more wdthering than rage; it is a horror that appals. The 
heart does not bleed; the tears do not fiow, as in woes to 
which humaniiy is commonly subjected; it is as if some¬ 
thing that violates the course of nature had taken place; 
^mething monstrous and out of all thought and fore¬ 
warning; for the domestic teito r is a being apprt from 
orbit of no feaa; 

' children; with a price on Ms head, ha lays it in ^ety on 
the bosom of his wife. In his the tran, the j 

most snbtie and suspecting, can to as rraeii a dupe as the I 
simplest. Were it not so as the rule, and the exceptions 
most rare, this world were the riot of a hell I 
And therefore it is that to the household perfidy, in all 
lmd% in aU ages, Grod’s curse seems to cleave, and to 
©od^s cur^ man abandons it: he does not hop-our it by 
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still less will Ee ligEten and share the guilt hy 
descending to revenge. He tnrns aside with a sickness 
and loathing, and leaves Nature to purify from the earfch 
i£ie ghastly phenomenon she abhors. 

Old man, that she wilfully deceived thee—that she 
abused thy belief—and denied to thy question—and pro¬ 
faned maidenhood to stealth,—all this might have galled 
thee,—^but to these wrongs old men are subjected;—they 
give mirth to our farces; maid and lover are privileged 
impostors. But to have counted the sands in thie-e hour¬ 
glass, to have sate by thy side, marvelling when the worms 
should have thee—and looked smiling on thy face for the 
signs of the death-writ,-—die quick, old man, the execu¬ 
tioner hungers for the fee 1 

There were no tears in those eyes when they came to the 
close—%e letter fell noiselessly to the floor; and the head . 
sank on the breast, and the hands drooped upon the poor 
crippled limbs, whose crawl in the sunshine Bard youth 
had grudged. He felt humbled, stunned—crushed; the - 
pride was clean gone from him; the cruel words struck 
home—^worse than a cipher did Be then but cumber the 
earth? At that moment, old Ponto, the setter, shook 
himself, looked up, and laid his head in his master’s lap; 
and Dash, jealous, rose also, and sprang, not actively, for 
Dash was old, too, upon his knees, and licked the numbed 
\ drooping hands. Now, people praise the fidelity of dogs. 
till the theme is worn out, but nobody knows what 
is, unless he has been deceived by men; then, that honest 
fexie; then, that sincere caress; then, that coaxing whine 
I that never liedl Well, then —^what then? A dog is long- 
lived if he live to ten years—small career this to truth and 
friendship! Now, when Sir Miles felt that he was no‘t 
deserted, and his look met those four fond eyes, fixed with 
that strange wistfulness which, in our hours of trouble, the 
eyes of a dog synjpathisingly assume—^au odd thought for 
a sensible man passed into him—showing, more than pages 
of sombre elegy, how deep was the sudden mdsanthropy 
that blackened the world around. “When I am dead,’* 
ran that thought, “ is there one human being whom I can 
bmst to take charge of the old man’s dogs P ” 

So—rldi ihe scene close! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE WILL. ^ 

The next day, or rattier the next evening, Sir Miles St, 
John was seated before his tinshared chicken; seated 
alone, and vaguely surprised at himself, in a large com¬ 
fortable room in his old Hotel, Hanover-square;—^yes, ho 
had esc^ed. Hast thou, 0 Reader, tasted the luxury of 
escape irom a home where the charm is broken—where 
Distrust looks askant from the Lares! In vain had 
DaEbard remonstrated, conjured up dangers, and asked at 
least to accompany him. Excepting his dogs and his old 
valet, who was too like a dog in his fond fidelity to rank 
amongst bipeds, Sir Miles did not wish to have about him 
a single face, familiar at Laughton,—Dalibard especially. 
Lucretia’s letter had hinted at plans and designs in Dali¬ 
bard. It might be unjust, it might be ungrateful, but he 
grew sick at the thought that he was the centre-stone of 
stratagems and plots. The smooth face of the Provencal 
took a wily expression in his eyes; nay, he thought his 
very footmen watched his steps as if to count how long 
before they followed his bier I So, breaking from all 
roughly with a shake of his head, and a laconic assertion 
of business in London, he got into his carriage—^his own 
old bachelor’s lumbering travelling carriage—and bade the 
post-boys drive fast, fast. Then, when he felt alone—• 
quite alone—^and the gates of the lodge swung behind 
him, he rubbed his hands with a schoolboy’s glee, and 
chuckled loud, as if he enjoyed not only the sense but the 
fun of his safety—as if he had done something prodigiously 
cunning and clever. 

So when^ he saw himself snug in his old well-remem< 
bered hotel, in the same room as of yore—^when returned, 
brisk and gay, from the breezes of Weymouth, or the 
hrouillards of Paris, he thought he shook- hands again 
with his youth. Age and lameness, apoplexy and trea¬ 
son, all were forgotten for the moment. And when, as 
the excitement died, those grim spectres came back again 
to his thoughts, they found their victim braced and pre¬ 
pared, standing erect on that hearth, for whose hospita¬ 
lity be paid his guinea a-day—his front, proud and defying,, 
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He felt yet that he had fortune and power, that a move* 
ment of his hand conid raise and strike down, that, at tlio 
verge of the tomb, he was armed, to punish or reward, 
with the balance and the sword. Tripped in the smug 
waiter, and announced “Mr. Parchmount.” 

“ Set a chair, and show him in.” 

The lawyer entered. 

“My dear Sir Miles, this is indeed a surprise. What 
has brought yon to town ? ” 

“ The common w^bim of the old, sir. I would alter my 
, will.” 

Three days did lawyer and client devote to the task, for 
Sir Miles was minute, and Mr. Parchmount was precise; 
and little difficulties arose, and changes in the first outHne 
, were made; and Sir Miles, from the very depth of his 
= disgust, desired not to act only from passion. In that 
I last deed of his life, the old man was sublime. He sought 
to rise out of the mortal, fix his eyes on the Great Judge, 

I weigh circumstances and excuses, and keep justice even 
- and serene. 

Meanwhile, unconscious of the train laid afar, Lucretia 
reposed on the mine— re^osed^ indeed, is not the word, for 
she was agitated and restless that Mainwariug had not 
obeyed her summons. She wrote to him again from 
Southampton the third day of her arrival ; hut before 
his answer came, she received this short epistle from 
London;— 

“JCr. Parchmount presents his compliments to Miss 
Clavering, aud, by desire of Sir Mil^ St. John, requests 
her not to return to Laughton. Clavering will hear 

further in a few days, when Sir Miles has concluded the 
business that has brought him to London.” 

This letter, if it excited much curiosity, did not produce 
alarm. It was natural that Sir Miles should be hu^ in 
winding np his affairs: his journey to London for that 
purpose was no ill omen to her prospects, and her thoughts 
fiew back to the one subject that tyrannized over them. 

* Mainwairiilg’s reply, whxch c^me two days afterwards, 

( disquieted her much more. He had not found the letter, 
she had Mi for him in tibo tree. He was full of appre¬ 
hensions; he condemned tlm hnprudence of cailmg on 
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lier at Mr. Melden’s; lie begged Her to renounce tbe idea 
of sucb a risk. He would return again to Gruy’s Oak and 
searcb. more narrowly—bad sbe changed tbe spotwbcre 
tbe former letters were placed ? Yet now, not even tbe 
non-receipt of ber letter, wbicb sbe ascribed to tbe car6 
witb wbicb sbe bad concealed it amidst tbe dry leaves and 
moss, disturbed ber so mucb as tbe evident constraint witb 
wbicb Mainwaring wrote—the cautious and lukewarm 
remonstrance wbicb answered ber passionate appeal. It 
may be,Jbat ber very doubts, at times, of Mainwaring’s 
affection bad increased tbe ardour of ber own attacbment; 
for in some natures, tbe excitement of fear deepens love 
more tban tbe calmness of trust. How witb tbe doubt for 
tbe first time flashed tbe resentment, and ber answer to 
Mainwaring was vehement and imperious. But tbe next 
day came a messenger express from London, witb a letter 
from Mr. Parcbmount, that arrested for tbe moment even 
tbe fierce current of love. 

When tbe task bad been completed—tbe will signed, 
sealed, and debvered—tbe old man bad felt a load lifted 
from bis heart. Three or four of bis old friends, horn vivans 
like himself, bad seen bis arrival duly proclaimed iu tbe 
newspapers, and bad hastened to welcome him. Warmed 
by tbe genial sight of faces associated witb tbe frank joys 
of bis youth, Sir Miles, if be did not forget the prudent 
counsels of Balibard, conceived a proud bitterness of Joy 
in despising them. Why take sucb care of tbe worn-out 
carcase ? His will was made. What was left to life so 
peculiarly attractive ? He invited bis friends to a feast 
worthy of old: seasoned revellers were they, witb a free 
gout for a vent to all indulgence. So they came; and 
they drank, and they laughed, and they talked back 
their young days: they saw not tbe nervnluSTSFiSfcion, 
spirits, tbe heated membrane of tbo 
brain, which made Sir Miles tbe most jovial of all. It w''as 
a night of nights—the old fellows werS lifted back into 
their chariots or sedans. Sir Miles aloneiseemed as steady 
and sober as if be bad supped with Biog^es. Sis servant, 
whose respectful admonitions bad been awed into silence, 
lent him his arm to bed, but Sir Miles scarcely touched it. 
Tbe next morning, when tbe servant (who slept in tbe 
pme room) awoke, to bis surprise, tbe glare of a candle 
' itieamed on Ms eyes; be rubbed them: could be se0 
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riglifc ?—Sir Miles was seated at tlie table—bo must have 
got -up, and lighted a candlo to write—noiselesHly, indcH’d. 
fbo servant looked and looked^ and ilie stillness of Sir 
Miles awed him: ho was soatod on an armchair, leranng 
back. As awe succeeded to suspicion, ho sprang up, 
approached his master, took his hand ; it was cold, and 
foil heavily from his clasp—Sir Miles must have been dead 
for hours. 

The pen lay on tho ground, where it had dropped from 
the hand; tho letter on the biblo was scarcely commenced*^ 
tho words ran thus— 

Lucbktia,—Y ou will return no more to my^ house. You 
are free as if I were dead; but I shall bo just. IFoa/^l 
that I had boon so to your mother—^to your sister! But .1 
am old now, as you say, and- 

To one who could have seen into that poor, proud heart, 
at the moment the hand paused for over, what remained 
unwritten would have been clear. There was, first, tho 
sharp struggle to conquer loathing repugnance, and address 
at all the xalse and degraded one; thou came the sharp 
sting of ingratitude—then tho idea of the life grudged, atul 
the grave desired—thou the stout victory over scorn—the 
resolution to bo jast*^—then the reproach of the conscience, 
that for so far loss an olTcnco, tho Bi.Hter had boon thrown 
aside—tho comfort, perhaps, found in her gentle and 
neglected child, obstinately repelled—then tho cmivietion 
of all earthly vanity and nothingness—tho look on into 
life, with the chilling sentiment that alfooiion was gone—• 
that he could never trust again—that he was too old to 
open his arms to now ties ; and then, before felt singly, all 
those thoughts united, and snapped the chord I 

In announcing his mmtimxul intolligenco, with more 
feeling than might have been expected from a lawyer (but 
even his lawyer hwod Sir Milos), Mr. Parchmount observed, 
that “ as tho deceased lay at an hotel, and m Miss OlaTer*- 
ing^B presence would not bo needed in tho performan» of 

last rites, she would probably forbear the jounaty to 
town. Hovortholess, as it was oir Miloses wish that the 
will should be opened as soon as possible after his dmth, 
and tt' W0uld|" <lcm.btt«s, contain inskmotions as to his 
funeral, Itwomd I# well that Miss Olawwing and hw sisfcw 
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sliOTild immediately depute some one to attend the reading 
of the testament on their behalf. Perhaps Mr. Pielden 
would kindly undertake that melancholy office.” 

To do justice to Lucretia, it must be said, that her first 
emotions, on the receipt of this letter, were those of a 
poignant and remorseful grief, for which she was unpre¬ 
pared. But how different it is to count on what shall 
follow death, and to know that death has come 1 Susan’s 
sobbing sympathy availed not, nor Mr. Pielden’s pious 
and tearful exhortations; her own sinful thoughts and 
hopes c^e back to her, haunting and stem as furies. She 
insisted at first upon going to London—gazing once moro 
on the clay: nay, the carriage was at the door, for all 
yielded to her vehemence; but then her heart misgave her: 
she did not dare to face the dead! Conscience waved her 
back from the solemn offices of nature ; she hid her face 
with her hands, shrunk again into her room; and Mr. 
Pielden, assuming unbidden the responsibility, went alone. 

Only Yernon (summoned from Brighton), the good 
clergyman, and the lawyer, to whom, as sole executor, 
the wiU. was addressed, and in whose custody it had been 
left, were present when the seal of the testament was 
broken. The will was long, as is common when the dust 
that it disposes of covers some fourteen or fifteen thousand^ 
acres. But out of the mass of technicalities and repetitions 
these points of interest rose salient—To Charles Yernon^ 
of Yernon Grange, Esq., and his heirs by him lawfully 
begotten, were left all the lands and woods and manors that 
covered that space in the Hampshire map, known by the 
name of the “ Laughton property,” on condition that he 
and his heirs assumed the name and arms of St. John; and 
on the failure of Mr. Yemen’s issue, the estate passed, first 
(with the same conditions) to the issue 'of Susan Mivers; 
next to that of Lucretia Clavering. There the entail 
ceased—and the contingency fell to the rival ingenuity of 
lawyers in hunting out, amongst the ren^ote and forgotten 
descendants of some ancient St. John, the heir-at-law. To 
Lucretia Clavering, without a word of endearment, was 
bequeathed £10,000 : the usual portion which the house of 
St. John had allotted to its daughters; to Susan Mivers 
the same sum, but with the addition of these words, with¬ 
held from her sister—“ emd my llessing J ” To Olivier 
B^libard an annuity of £200 a year i to Honors Gabriel 
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Varmy, £8,000 ; to tlie Rev. Matfcliew Fielden, £4,000; 
and tbe same sum to Jolm Walter Ardworfcli. To bis 
favourite servant, Henry J ones, an ample provision, an(? 
tbe charge of bis dogs Dasb and Ponto, with an allowance 
fcberefor, to be paid weekly, and cease at tbeir deaths. 
Poor old man! he made it the interest of their guardian 
not to grudge their lees of life. To his other attendants, 
suitable and munificent bequests, proportioned to the length 
of their services. Por his body, he desired it to be buried 
in the vault of his ancestors without pomp, but mthout a 
pretence to a humility which he had not manifested in life; 
and he requested that a small miniature in his -writing-desk 
should be placed in his coffin. That last injunction was 
more than a sentiment: it bespoke the moral conviction of 
tbe happiness the original might have conferred on his 
life—of that happiness his pride had deprived him; nor 
did he repent, for he had deemed pride a duty; but the 
mnte liken^s, bnried in his grave —that told the might of 
Ihe sacrifice he had made! Death removes all distinctions, 
and in the coffin the Lord of Laughton might choose his 
partner. 

When the will had been read, Mr. Parchmount produced 
two letters, one addressed in the hand of the deceased to 
Mr. Yemon, the other in the lawyer’s own hand to Miss 
Clavering. The last enclosed the fragment found on 
Sir Miles’s table, and her own letter to Mainwaring, re¬ 
directed to her in Sir Miles’s boldest and stateliest auto¬ 
graph. He had, no doubt, meant to return it in the letter 
left uiicomplebed. 

The lettOT toTemon eontained a copy of Lucretia’s fatal 
episiie, and the following lines to Yernon himself 

** My ixeur Ohables, —^With much deliberation, and with 
natural reluctance -fco reveal -fco you my niece’s shame, I feel 
it my duty to transmit to you the accompanying enclosure, 
copied from the dtiginal with my own hand, which the task 
sullied. I do so fist, because otherwise you might, as I 
should have done in your place, feel bound in honour to 
persist in the offer of yonr hand—feel bound the m(>re, be¬ 
muse Miss Clavering is not my heiress; secondly; bemuse 
had = her attachment been stronger than her interest, and 
she refused yow offer, you might still have deemed 
her hardly and eaprielot^ dealt with by me, and not 
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only songM to augment her portion, but have profaned the 
house of my ancestors by receiving her there, as an 
lonoured and welcome relative and guest. ISTow, Charles 
fernon, I believe, to the utmost of my poor judgment, 

I have done what is right and just. I have taken into 
consideration, that this young peraon has been brought up 
as a daughter of my house, and what the daughters of my 
house have received, I bequeath her; 1 put aside, as far as 
I can, all resentment of mere family pride; I show that I 
do so, when I repair my harshness to my poor sister, and 
leave IMh her children the same provision. And if you 
exceed what I have done for Lncretia, unless, on more 
dispassionate consideration than I can give, yon conscien¬ 
tiously think me wrong, you insult my memory and im¬ 
pugn my justice. Bo it in this as your conscience dictates ; 
but I entreat, I adjure, I command at least, that you never 
knowingly admit by a hearth,bitherto sacred to unblemisbcd 
truth and honour, a person who has desecrated it with 
treason. As gentleman to gontloman, I impose on you this 
solemn injnnotion. I could have wished to leave that 
young woman’s children barred from tho entail; but our 
old tree has so few branches! You are unwoddod; Susan, 
too. I must tako my chance that Miss Olavering’s chil¬ 
dren, if ever they inherit, do not imitate the mother. I 
conclude she will wed that Mainwaring; her children will 
have a low-born father. Well, her race, at least, is pure. 
Olavering and St. John are names to guarantee faith and 
honour; yet you see what she is!—Charles Yernon, if her 
issue inherit the soul of gentlemen, it must come, after all, 
not from the well-born mother ! I have lived to say this; 
I, who—^but perhaps if wo had looked more closely into the 

pedigree of those Ulaverings 1- 

Marry jy^ourself—^marry soon, Charles Vernon, my deoar 
Mnsman—keep the old house in the old line, and true to 
its old Be kind and good to my poor—don^t strain 

on the tenants* By the way, Farmer •Strongbow owes 
three years'* rent—I forgive Hm*—pension him off—he can 
do no good to the land, but he was bom on it, and must 
not fall on the parish. But to be kind and good to the 
poor, not to strain on tho tenants, you must loam not to 
waste, my dear Charles. A needy man can never be 

S enwoits without being unjust. How give, if you are in 
©btP You will think of this—now— now —^whilo your 
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good liearf; is soft—while yonr feelings are moved, 
Cliarley Yemon, I think you will shed a tear when yon 
see my arm-chair still and empty. And I would have left 
you the care of my dogs, but you are thoughtless, auE will 
go much to London, and they are used to the country now. 
Old Jones will have a cottage in the village; he has pra- 
mised to live there; drop in now and then, and fee poor 
Ponto and Dash. It is late, and old friends come to dine 
here. So, if anything happens to me, and we don't meat 
again, good byo, and God bless you.—^Your affectionate 
kinsman, “ Miles St. 


CHAPTER VIL 

THE ENGAGEMENT, 

It is somewhat less than three months after the death of 
Sir Miles St. John—i-lSrovemher reigns in London. And 
reigns ” seems scarcely a metaphorical expression . as 
applied to the sullen, absolute sway which that dreary 
month (first in the dynasty of Winter) spreads over the 
passive, dejected city. Elsewhere in England, hTovemher 
is no such gloomy, grim fellow as he is described. Over 
the brown glebes and changed woods in the country, his 
still face looks contemplative and mild; and he has soft 
smiles, to<r, at times—lighting up his taxed vassals the 
gftjfves,—gleaming, where the leaves still cling to the 
hcw^iis,—and reffected in dimples from the waves which 
free from his chains. But as a conqueror, who 
Ms home iu the capital, weighs down with hard 
the mutinous citizens, long ere his iron infLnence is 
felt in the province, so the first tyrant of Winter has only 
rigour and frowns for London. The very aspect of the 
wayf»ers has tlje look of men newly enslaved; cloaked 
Mid muffled, they steal to and fro through the dismal fogk 
Even children creep timidly through the streets; the 
tarliag^ go cautious and hearse-like along; dapight is 
&n and obscure; the town is not filled, nor the Brisk 
rnWh dl Ohristmas commenced; the unsocial shadows flit 
the mist, like men on the eve of a fatal conspiracy. 
Will'' diter kiottih ii London las' its charms for tho ex-' 
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perienced. Evea from August to October, wlicu Tbe | 
• Season lies dormant, and Easliion forbids her sons to be ; 
seen within hearing of Bow, the true lover of London finds 
pleasure still at hand, if he search for her duly ;—the early 
walks through the parks and green Kensington Qardens, 
which now change their character of resort, and seem rural 
and countrylikd, but yet with more life than the country; 
for on the benches beneath the trees, and along the sward, 
and up the malls, , are living beings enough to interest the 
eye, and divert the thoughts, if you are a guesser into cha- 
■ racter, and amateur of the human face; fresh nursery¬ 
maid and p|ayfnl children, and the old shabby-genteel 
buttoned-up officer, musing on half-pay, as lie sits alone 
in some alcove of Kenna, or leans pensive over the rail of 
the vacant B/ing ; and early tradesman, or clerk from the 
suburban lodging, trudging brisk to his business,—for 
business never ceases in London; then at noon, what 
delight to escape to tho banks at Putney or Bichmond,— 
the row up' the river,—^tho fishing punt,—the ease at your 
inn till dark !—or, if tins tempt not, still, Autumn shines 
clear and calm over the roots, where the smoke has a 
holiday; and how clean gleam the vistas through the 
tranquillised thoroughfares; and as you saunter along, you 
have all London to yourself, Andrew Selkirk, but with the 
mart of the world for your desert! And when October 
contes on, it has one characteristic of spring,—^life busily 
returns to the city; you see tho shops bustling up, trade 
flowing back ; as birds scent the April, so the children of 
commerce plume thpir wings, and prepare for the first slack 
returns of the season. But November!—strange tbe taste, 
stout the lungs, grief-defying tho heart, of the visitor who 
finds charms and joy in a London Kovomher. 

In a small lodging-house in Bulstrode-street, Mancheste3> 
sqAre, grouped a family in mourning, who • had had the 
temerity to come to town in November, for the purpose, no 
doubt, of raising tbeir spirits, hx the dull 5mall drawing- 
room of tho dull small house, we introduce to you, first, a 
middle-aged gentleman, whose dress showed, what dress 
now fails to show—^his profession; nobody could mistake 
the cut of the cloth, and the shape of the hat, for ho had 
just come in from a walk, and not from discourtesy, but 
abstraction, the broad brim still shadowed his pleasant 
placid face. Parson spoke out in him, from beaver to 
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■bucklo- Bj the coal fir©, where, through volumei of 
smoke, fussed and flickered a prefconaion to flame, gat a 
middle-aged lady, whom, without beitig a coujuror, you 
•would pronounce at once to be wife to tlio prson j and 
sundry children gat on stools aU about her, with ono book 
between them, and a low whispered murmur from their 
two or three pursed-up lips, announcing that that book wag 
superflluous. By the last of three dimdooking windows, 
made dimmer by brown moreen draperies, edged genkfidlj 
with black cotton velvet, stood a girl of very soft and 
pensive expression of features—*|in)ity unquestionably*--* 
excessively pretty; but there was somethin|r so dcHeate 
and olegarit about her,—the bend of her lu'ad, the sltape of 
bar slight figure, the littio fair hands erossed one on imeli 
other, as tho fac© mournfully and liBtlessly turned to tht 
window—that “pretty” would Imv© seemed a word of 
praise, too often proffered to milliner and stjrving-niftld} 
aaevcrtholosa, it was perhaps the right onci; Imndsom® 
would have implied something statelier, and moro com¬ 
manding—beautiful, greater regularity of feature, or rieli- 
noss of colouring. The parson, who smoo his entmuco had 
been walking up and down tho small room with his hands 
behind him, glancing now and thou at the young Indy, but 
not speaking, at length paused from that monokmoui cix- 
erciso by tho chair of lus wife, and touched her shoulder. 
She stopped from her work, winch, more engrosiing than 
elegant, was ^nothing less than what is technimlly oilltd 
the taking in ” of a certai|i blue jacket, which was abonl 
to pass from Matthew, the ©M««t boro, to David, tlit 
second, and looked up at hm husband | h« 

buiband, howoTer, spoke not* be only wmiM a iipi, p^iily 
with bis eyebrow, partly with a jerk of his fchuiab over m 
right Bhoulder, in the direction of the young lady wo have 
described, and then completed the paatomimo with afco- 
lancholv shake of the head. Tho wife turned round, wid 
looked hard, the scisHora hori^sontally mised in m» 
while the other reposed on tho ouff of the Jookti M till 
moment a low knock was heard at the ThM 

woHiiy pair saw tho girl shrink biwk, with %\Mm& dl 
hrWLulous movement; prawntly tht» «»§ »mmi of a 
loofeitop below—the oreik, of a ninft m A# 
mi ^ iiinh 
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“That is llr. Mainwaring’s knock,” said one of the 
children. 

The girl left the room abruptly, and, light as was her 
step, they heard her steal np the stairs. 

“ My dears,” said the parson, “ it wants an hour yet to 
dark, you may go and walk m the square.” 

*Tis so'dull in that ugly square, and they won’t let us 
into the green. I am sure we’d rather stay here,” said one 
of the children, as spokesman for the rest, and they all 
nestled closer round the hearth, 

“But, fiiy dears,” said the parson, simply, “I want 
to talk alone with your mother. However, if you like 
best to go and keep quiet in yonr own room, yon may 
do so.” 

“ Or we can go into Susan’s ? ” 

“ hTo,” said the parson; “ you must not disturb Susan.” 

“ She never used to care about being disturbed. I 
wonder what’s come to her ? ” 

The parson made no rejoinder to this half-petulant ques¬ 
tion. The children consulted together a moment, and 
resolved that the square, though so dull, was less dull 
than their own little attic. That being decided, it was the 
mother^ turn to address them. And though Mr. Fieldeu 
was as anxious and fond as most fathers, he grew a little 
impatient before comforters, kerchiefs, and muffattees 
were arranged, and minute exordiums as to the danger of 
crossing the street, and the risk of patting strange dogs, 
<^c. &c. were halE-way concluded;—with a shrug and a 
smile, he at length fairly pushed out the children, shut the 
door, and drew the chair close to his wife’s. 

“My dear,” he began at once, “I am extremely uneasy 
about that poor girl.” 

“What 1 Miss Clavering ? Indeed, she eats almost 
nolteng at aB, and sits so moping alone; hut she sees Mr. 
-Mainwaring every day. What can we do^P She is m 
proud, I’m afraid of 

“ My dear, I was not “femking of Mss Cfarosng, though 
I did not interrupt you, for it is very true that she is much 
to he pitied.” 

“ And I am sure it was for her sake alone that you agreed 
to Susan’s request, and got Blackman to do duty for you 
at the vicarage, while we all came np here, in hopes London 

town would divert her. We left all at sixes and sevensj 
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.nd I should not at all wonder if John made away with the 
»pples.* 

“But, I say,” restimed the parson, writhont heeding that 
nonrnfnl foreboding—“ I say, I was then only thinking of 
Susan. You see how pale and sad she is grown.’^ 

“ Why, she is so very soffc-hearted, and she must feel for 
ler sister.” 

“But her sister, though she thinks much, and keeps 
doof from us, is not sad herself; only reserved. On the 
:ontrary, I believe she has now got over even poor Sir 
Giles’s death.” '' 

“ And the loss of the great property 1 ” 

“ Fie, Mary! ” said Mr. Fielden, almost austerely. 

Mary looked down, rebuked, for she was not one of the 
ligh-spirited wives who despise their husbands for good- 
less. 

“I beg pardon, my dear,” she said, meekly; “it was 
rery wrong in me; but I cannot—do what I will—cannot 
ike that Miss Clavering.” 

The more need to judge her with charity. And, if 
Fhat I fear is the case, I’m sure we can’t feel too much 
jompaTision for the poor, blinded young lady.” 

“ Biess my heart, Mr, Fielden, what is it you mean ? ” 
The parson looked round, to be sure the door was quite 
dosed, and replied, in a whisper—“ I mean, that I fear 
9V^illiam Mainwaring loves not Lucretia, but Susan.” 

The scissors fell from the hand of Mrs. Fielden; and 
though one point stuck in the ground, and the other point 
threatened war upon flounces and toes, strange to say, she 
3id not even stoop to remove the chevaux-de~fri$e, 

“ Why, then, he’s a most false-hearted young man I ” 

“ To blame, certainly,” said Fielden; “ I don’t say to the 
contraiy, though I like the young man, and am sure that 
lie’s more timid than false. I may now tell you—for I 
want your advice, Mary—^what I kept secret before. When 
Mainwaring visited us, many months ago, at Southampton, 
be confessed to me that he felt warmly for Susan, and 
asked if I thought Sir Miles would consent. I knew too 
weE how proud the poor old gentleman was, to give him 
any such hopes. So he left very honourably. You remem¬ 
ber, after he went, that Susan’s spirits were low—you 
remarked ik” 

^Ye&j indeed, I remember. But when the first shock of 
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Sir Miles’s deatli was over, slie got "back ker sweet colour, 
and looked clieerfnl enongk.” 

‘‘BecatLSG, perhaps, then she felt that she had a fortune 
to bestow on Mr. Mainwaring, and thought all obstacle was 
over.” 

“ Why, how clever you are! How did yon get at her 
thoughts ? ” 

“ My own folly—my own rash folly,” almost groaned 
Mr. Fielden. “For, not guessing that Mr. Mainwaring 
could haye got engaged meanwhile to Lucretia, and suspect¬ 
ing how it was with Susan’s poor little heart, I let out, in 
a jest—Heaven forgive me!—what William had said; and 
the dear child blushed, and kissed me, and—^why a day or 
two after, when it was fixed that we should come up to 
London, Lucretia informed me, with her freezing politeness, 
that she was to marry Mainwaring herself, as soon as her 
first mourning was over.” 

“ Poor, dear—dear Susan 1 ” 

“ Susan behaved like an angel; and when I broached it 
to her, 1 thought she was calm; and I am sure she prayed 
with her whole heart that both might be happy.” 

“ sure she did. What is to be done ? I understand 
it all now. Dear me, dear me I—a sad piece of work, 
indeed.” And Mrs. Fielden abstractedly picked np the 
scissors. 

“It was not till onr coming to town, and Mr. Main- 
waring’s visits to Lucretia, that her strength gave way.” 

“ A hard sight to bear; I never could have borne it, 
my love. If I had seen you paying court to another, I 
should have—^I don’t know what I should have done! 
But what an artful wretch this young Mainwaring must 
be.” 

- “Hot very artful; for yon see that he looks even sadder 
j than Susan. He got entangled somehow, to be sure. 
’Perhaps he had given up Susan in despair; and Miss 
Clavering, if haughty, is no doubt a very superior young 
lady; and, I dare say, it is only now in seeing them both 
together, and comparing the two, that ’ he feels what a 
treasure he has lost. Well, what do you advise, Mary ? 
Mainwaring, no doubt, is bound in honour to Miss Claver¬ 
ing ; but she will be sure to discover, sooner or later, the 
state of his feelings, and then I tremble for both. I’m sure 
she win never be happy, while he will be wretched; and 
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Sasan—I dare not tMiik: upon Susan—she has a cough that 
goes to nay heart/’ 

“ So she has; that cough—^you don’t know the money T 
spend on black-currant jelly! What’s my advice ? why, 
I’d speak to Miss Clavering at once, if I dared. I’m sure 
love will never break her heart; and she’s so proud, she’d 
throw him off without a sigh, if she knew how things 
stood.” 

“ I believe you are right,” said Mr. Fielden; “ for truth 
is the best policy, after all. Stdl, it’s scarce my business 
to meddle; and it were not for Susan—well, well, I must 
think of it, and pray Heaven to direct me.” • 

This conference sufl5.ces to explain to the reader the stage 
to which the history of Lucretia had arrived. Willingly 
we pass over what it were scarcely possible to describe— 
her first shock at the fall from the expectations of her life; 
—fortune, rank, and what she valued more than either, 
power—crushed at a blow. From the dark and sullen 
despair into which she was first plunged, she was roused 
into hope—into something like joy—^by Mainwaring’s let¬ 
ters. Hever bad they been so warm and so tender; for the 
young man felt not only poignant remorse that he had been 
the cause of her downfall (though she broke it to him with 
more delicacy thau might have been expected from the 
state of her feelings and the hardness of her character), 
bnt he felt also imperiously the obligations which her loss 
rendered more binding than ever. He persuaded, he urged, 
he forced himself into affection; and^ probably, without 
a murmur of bis heart, he would have gone with her to the 
altar, and, ouce wedded, custom and duty would have 
strengthened the chain imposed on himself, had it not been 
for Lucretia’s fatal eagerness to see him, to come up to 
London, where she induced him to meet her—for with hor 
csame Susau; and in Susan’s averted face, and trembling 
hand, and mnt^ avoidance of his eye, he read all which the 
poor dissembler fancied she concealed. But the d^ was 
the union announced, the time fixed, and day by day 
he came to tbe bouse, to leave it in angui^ and despair. 
A feeiing they shared in common caused th^e two unhappy 
pewseiis tso shun each oilier. Mainwaring rarely came into 
^^fe&g-room of the family; and when he did so, 
usu^y took refuge in her 
1 .8 laet it was by accident, on the stairs, 
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or at the sndden opening of a door; tlien not only no word, 
but scarcely even a look, was excbanged; neitlier had tho 
courage to face the other. Perhaps, of the two, this reserve 
weighed most on Susan; perhaps she most yearned to 
break the silence, for she thought she divined the cause of 
Mainwaring’s gloomy and mute constraint, in the upbraid- 
ings of his conscience, which might doubtless recall—^if no 
positive pledge to Susan—at least, those words and tones 
which betray the one heart, and seek to allure the other; 
and the profound melancholy stamped on his whole person, 
apparent leven to her hurried glance, touched her with a 
compassionjEree from all the bitterness of selfish reproach. h 
She fancied she conld die happy if she could remove that 
cloud from his brow, that shadow from his conscience. 

Die—^for she thought not of life. She loved gently, quietly; 
not with the vehement passion that belongs to stronger 
natures; but it was tbe love of which the young and the 
pure have died. The face of the Genius was calm and soft; 
and only hy lowering of the hand do you see that the torch 
hums out, and that the image too serene for earthly love, 
is the genius of loving Death. 

A-bsorbed in tho egotism of her passion—^increased, as is 
ever the case with women, even the worst, hy the sacrifices 
it had cost her—and if that passion paused, by tbe energy 
of her ambition, wMch already began to scheme and re¬ 
construct new scafioids to repair the ruined walls of the 
past, Lucretia as yet had not detected what was so apparent 
to the simple SGiise of Mr. Pielden. That Mainwaring was 
grave, and thoughtful, and abstracted, she ascribed only to 
his grief at the thought of her loss, and his anxieties for 
her altered future; and in her efforts to console him, her 
attempts to convince him that greatness in England did not 
consist only in lands and manors—that in the higher walks | 
of life which conduct to the Temple of Eenown, the leaders 1 
of the procession are the aristo^ua^y of knowledge and of i 
intellect—she so betrayed, generous^ emulation and 
higb-souled aspiring, but the dark, unscmpulous, tortuous 
ambitiou of cunning, stratagem, and intrigue, that instead 
of feeling grateful and encouraged, he shuddered and 
revolted. How, accompanied and led by a spirit which he 
felt to be stronger and more commanding tban bis own— 
how preserve the whiteness of his soul, the uprightness of 
hfe honour ? Already he felt himself defused- But iq. the 
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«till trial of domestic intercourse, with the daily, hoiirly 
(feipping on the stone, in the many struggles between truth 
and falsehood, guile and candour, which men—and, above 
all, ambitions men—must wage, what darker angel would 
whisper him in his monitor ? Still he was bound—Abound 
with an iron band—^he writhed, but dreamed not of escape. 

The day after that of Fielden’s conference with his wife, 
an unexpected visitor came to the house. Olivier Dalibard 
called. He had not seen Lucretia since she had left 
Laughton, nor had any correspondence passed between 
them. He came at dusk, just after Mainwaring’s daily 
visit was over, and Lucretia was still in the pg,rlour which 
she had appropriated to herself. Her brow contracted as 
his name was announced, and the maid-servant lighted the 
candle on the table, stirred the fire, and gave a tug at the 
cui'tains. Her eye, glancing from his, round the mean 
room, with its dingy horsehair furniture, involuntarily 
implied the contrast between the past state and the present, 
which his sight conld scarcely help to impress on her. But 
she welcomed him with her usual stately composure, and 
without reference to what had heen. Dalibard was secretly 
anxious to discover if sbe suspected bimself of any agency 
in tbe detection of tbe eventful letter, and, assured by her 
manner that no such thought was yet harboured, lie thought 
it best to imitate her own reserve. He assumed, however, 
a manner that, far more respectful than he ever before 
observed to his pupil, was nevertheless suiB&ciently kind and 
familiar to restore them gradually to their old footing; and 
that he succeeded was apparent, when, after a pause, Lu¬ 
cretia said abruptly—“ How did Sir Miles St. John discovei 
my correspondence with Mr. Mainwaring ? ” 

“ Is it possible bhat you are ignorant ? Ah, how—how 
should you know it? ” And Dalibard so simply explained 
the occurrence, in which, indeed, it was impossible to trace 
the hand, bhat ^ad moved springs which seemed so egitirely 
set at work by an accident, that despite the extreme suspi* 
cionsness of her nature, Lucretia did not see a pretence for 
accusing him. Indeed, when he related the litUe subter¬ 
fuge of Gabriel, his attempt to save her by taking the lettei 
on Mmseld^ she felt thankfnl to the hoy, and deemed 
0abri^’s conduct quite in keeping with his attachment to 
“'Apd-l^iS'accouijied satisfactorily for the only cir- 
eumstanee ©Ter troubled her with a Anht— yiz^ 
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ilie legacy left to Grabriel. Sbe knew enoagli of Sir Miles 
to be aware that be would be grateful to any one wbo bad 
saved the name of bis niece, even while most embittered 
against ber, from tbe sbame attached to clandestine 
v'orrespondence. 

“It is strange, nevertheless/’ said she, thoughtfully, 
after a pause, “that tbe girl should have detected the 
letter, concealed, as it was, by the leaves that covered it.” 

“But,” answered Dalibard, readily, “you see two or 
three persons bad entered before, and their feet must have 
displaced the leaves.” 

“ Possibly; the evil is now past recall.” 

“ And Mr. Mainwaring ? do you still adhere to one who 
has cost you so much, poor child ? ” 

“ In three months more I shall be his wife.” 

Dalibard sighed deeply, but offered no remonstrance. 

“ Well,” he said, taking her hand with mingled reverence 
and affection—“ well, I oppose your inclinations no more, 
for now there is nothing to risk; you are mistress of your 
own fortune; and since Mainwaring has talents, that 
fortune will suffice for a career. Are you at length con¬ 
vinced that I have conquered my folly ? that I was dis¬ 
interested when I incurred your displeasure ? If so, can 
:^you restore to me your friendship ? You will have some 
struggle with the world, and, with my long experience of 
men and life, even I, the poor exile, may assist you.” 

And so thought Lucretia; for, with some dread of Dali- 
bard’s craft, she yet credited his attachment to herself, and 
she felt profound admiration for an intelligence more con¬ 
summate and accomplished than any ever yet submitted to 
her comprehension. Prom that time, Dalibard became an 
habitual visitor at the house; he never interfered with 
Lucretia’s interviews with Mainwaring; he took the union 
for granted, and conversed with her cheerfully on the pro¬ 
spects before her; he ingratiated himself with the Pieldehs, 
played with the children, made himself ^t ho&ie, and in 
the evenings when Mamwanug, as often as he could find 
the excuse, absented himself from the family circle, he con¬ 
trived to draw Lucretia iuto more social intercourse with 
her homely compauions than she had before condescended 
to admit. Good Mr. Pielden rejoiced: here was the very 
person, the old friend of Sir the preceptor of Lucretia 
herself, ^dently most attached to her, having influence 
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over Her—tHe very person to wHom to confide His em¬ 
barrassment. One day, tHerefore, wHen Dalibard Had 
toncHed His Heart by noticing tHe paleness of Susan, He 
took Him aside, and told Him all. “ And now,’’ concluded 
tHe pastor, Hoping He Had found one to relieve Him of His 
dreaded and ungracious task, “ don’t you tHink tHat I—or, 
ratHeryou—^as so old a friend, sHould speak frankly to 
Miss Clavering Herself.” 

"Eo, indeed,” said tHo Provengal, quickly; ‘4f we spoke 
to Her, sHe would disbelieve us. SHe would no doubt 
appeal to Mainwaring, and Mainwaring would'" Have no 
cHoice but to contradict us. Once put on His^ guard, He 
would control His very sadness. Lucretia, offended, migHt 
leave your House, and certainly sHe would regard Her sister 
as Having infl.uenced your confession—a position unworthy 
Miss Mivers. But do not fear: if tHe evil be so, it carries 
witH it its inevitable remedy. Let Lucretia discover it 
Herself; but, pardon me, sHe must Have seen, at your first 
reception of Mainwaring, tHat He Had before been ac¬ 
quainted with you ? ” 

‘‘ SHe was not in tHe room wHen we first received Main- 
waring, and I Have always been distant to Him, as you may 
suppose, for I felt disappointed and displeased. Of course, 
However, sHe is aware tHat we knew Him before sHe did. 
WHat of tHat? ” 

“ Why, do you tHink, then, He told Her at LaugHton of 
this acquaintance ?—^tHat He spoke of Susan ?—1 suspect 

not.” 

I cannot say, I am sure,” said Mr. Meldeu. 

Ask Her that question accidentally, and for tHe rest be 
discreet, my dear sir. I tHank you for your confidence. I 
will watcH well over my poor young pupil. SHe must not, 
indeed, be sacrificed to a man wHose affections are engaged 
elsewHere.” 

D alibar jdjtrod on-air.^as He left tHe House; His very 
countenance Had^ changed; He seemed ten years younger. i 
It was evening; and suddenly, as He came into Oxford- 
street, He encountered a knot of yonng men-—noisy and 
laughing loud—obstructing the pavement, j broking jests I 
more sober passengers, and attrac&g^e especial 
and admiring attention of sundry ladi^ in plumed Hata 
and scarlet, pdii^es; fior tHe streets iben enjoyed a gay 
liberiy winA Has vani^d ftum with the lante^TiS 
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of tlie watclimen. Foisiest, and most conspicuous of these 
descendants of the Mohawks, the sleek and orderly scholar 
heheld the childish figure of his son. ISTor did Gabriel 
shrink from his father’s eye, stern and scornful as it was, 
hut rather brayed the glance with an impudent leer. 

Bight, however, in the midst of the group, strode the 
Provencal, and laying his hand very gently on the boy’s 
shoulder, he said—“ My son, come with me.” 

Gabriel looked irresolute, and glanced at his companions* 
Delighted at the prospect of a scene, they now gathered 
round, wifli countenances and gestures that seemed httle 
disposed to ^-cknowledge the parental authority. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Dalibard, turning a shade more pale, 
for though morally most resolute, physically he was not 
brave—“ gentlemen, I must beg you to excuse me—^this 
child is my son 1 ” 

“ But Art is his mother,” xepHed a tah, raw-boned young 
man, with long tawny hair streaming down from a hat 
very much battered. At the juvenile age, the child is 
consigned to fche mother! Have I said it?” and he 
turned round theatrically to his comrades. 

• Bravo ! ” cried the rest, clapping their hands. 

“ Down with all tyrants and fathers—^hip, hip, hurrah! ” 
and the hideous diapason nearly split the drum of the ears 
into which it resounded. 

“ Guhriel,” whispered the father, you had better 
follow me, had you not ? Beflect 1 ” So saying, he bowed 
low to the unpropitious assembly, and, as if yielding the 
victory, stepped aside, and crossed over towards Bond- 
street. 

Before the din of derision and triumph died away, Dali^ 
bard looked back, and saw Gtibriel behind bim. 

“ Approach, sir,” be said, and as the boy stood still, be 
added, “ I promise peace if yon will accept it.” 

“Peace, thenl” answered Gateel, an^ he joined hfe 
father’s side. 

“ So,” said Dalibard, “ when I consented to your study¬ 
ing Art, as you call it, under your motb^^s most respectable 
brother, I ought to have contemplated wMt would be the 
natural and ^coming c©m|^mions of i&ing* Baffaele I 
have given to the world.” 

“ I own, sir ” replied Gabriei, demurely, “ that they ara 
riotous fellows, but some of them s^e etever, and——* 
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‘‘And ©xcoBHivcly dmnk/* iiitomipiod Dalibarclt oxih 
mining t ho gait o£ his son. “ Do you loam tlmfc accorii- 
plishmont also, by way of steadying your Imud for tha 
easel ? ” 

“No sir; I like wino well onaugh, but I would not be 
drunk for the world. I see people when they aro drunk* 
are mere fools—let out their secrets, and show ilicmselvci 
up.” * 

] “ Well said,’* replied the father, almost admiringly; **bul 

a truce with this bantering, Gal>ri(d. (Jan y<m imngine that 
I will permit you any longer to remain with ihaf vagabond 
Vnrney, and yon crenv of Vaunt^m f Yon will {‘omo lumie 
with mo; and if you must he a painter, I will look out for 
a more trustworthy master.’* 

“I shall stay where I am,” answered (3abriel, firmly, 
and comprosEing hk lips with a force that left tham 
bloodlois. 

“ What, boy P do I hoar right? Dare you diiobay mo? 
Daro you defy P ” 

“ N(Tt in your house, so I will not outer it again,** 

Dalibard laughed, mockingly. 

^^Pede/ hut this is modest! You aro not of ago yoL 
Mr. Varney;—you are not free from a father’s tyramiicai 
control.” 

“ The law does not own yon m my fatlior, I am told, sir | 
you haves said my name rightly—it is Varnoy, not Dnlilsard* 
We have no rights over eaoh other; so at least says Tom 
Pasimore, and his father *s a lawyer 1 ” 

^ Dalibard’s hand griped his son*i arm fiercely. Doipite 
his pain, which was acute, the child uttered no cry; but lie 
growled beneath his teeth, “Beware! bemml—or my 
I taother’i son may avenge her death! ” 

Dalibard removed his hand, and itaggomd as if struck. 
Gliding from his side, Gabriel seisiod tlm occasion to m* 
capo; he paused, however, midway in the dull lamp-lit 
kennel, when ho saw himself out of roach, and then ap« 
poaching cautiously, said—“ I know I am a boy, but you 
nave mado mo man enough to take car© of myself. Mr. 
Vamcv, my uncle, will maintain me—when of old Sir 

Mil<» hm provided for me. Imm me ha pwi^—-treat m% 
.M freer aa41 will visit you, help yom when you want mt 
follow you? iustf notions I for I know 
yem lit **ycm mm wk9i but if you Mok 
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again to make me your slave, you will only fina me your 
foe. Good night; and remember that a bastard has no 
father!” 

With these words he moved on, and hurrying down the 
street, turned the corner and vanished. 

Dalibard remained motionless for some minutes—at 
length he muttered, “ Ay, let him go, he is dangerous !— 
What son ever revolted even from the worst father, and 
throve in life ? —E^ood for the gibbet 1 What matters ? ” 

When next Dalibard visited Lucretia, his manner was 
changed—^the cheerfulness he had before assumed gave 
place to a kind of melancholy compassion; he no longer 
entered into*her plans for the future, but would look at 
her mournfully, start up, and walk away. She would have 
attributed the change to some return of his ancient passion, 
but she heard him once murmur with unspeakable pity, 
“ Poor child—poor child 1 ” A vague apprehension seized 
her—^first, indeed, caught from some remarks dropped by 
Mr. Pielden, which were less discreet than Dalibard bad 
recommended. A day or two afterwards, she asked Main- 
waring, carelessly, “ why he had never spoken to her at 
Laughton of his acquaintance with Pielden.’^ 

“ Yon asked me that before,” he said, somewhat sul¬ 
lenly. 

‘‘ Did I ? I forget 1 But how was it ? Tell me again. 

“ I scarcely know,” he replied, confusedly; “ we wero 
always talking of each other, or poor Sir Miles—onr own 
hopes and fears.” 

This was true, and a lover’s natural excuse. In the 
present of love all the past is forgotten. 

“ Still,” said Lucretia, with her sidelong glance—‘‘ still, 
as yon must have seen much of my own sister-” 

Mainwaring, while she spoke, was at work on a button 
on his gaiter—(gaiters were then worn tight at the ancle) 
—the effort brought the blood to his forehead. 

“But,” he said, still stooping at his odtupalion, ‘‘yon 
were so little iutimate with your sister,-—feared to offend. 
Family differences are so difficult to approach.” 

'"'^''THcre^a was saEsFeJ^Stbie mdmSatTTFor so vast was 
her stake in Mainwaring’s heari^ so did her whole heai’t 
and soul grapple to the rock left serene amidst the deluge, 
that she habitually and resolutely thrust from her mind 
all the doubts that at times invaded it. 
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“ 1 kno-v/,” slie would often say to herself—‘‘ I know ho 
does not Ioto as I do—hut man never can, never ought to 
love as woiuaii! Were I a man, I should scorn myself if 
I could he so absorbed in one emotion as I am proud to he 
now—I, poor woman 1—know,” again she would think, 
—“ I know how suspicious and distrustful I am—I must 
not distrust Mm —shall only irritate—may lose him: 
I dai'e not distrust—^it would he too dreadful.” 

Thus, as a system vigorously embraced by a determined 
mind, she had schooled and forced herself into reliance on 
her lover. His words now, we say, satisfied Ifer at the 
moment; hut afterwards, in absence, they were recalled, in 
spite of herself—^in the midst of fears, shapeless and un¬ 
defined. Involuntarily she began to examine the counte¬ 
nance, movements, of her sister—^to court Snsan^s 
society more than she had done—^for her previous indiffe¬ 
rence had now deepened into bitterness. Susan, the 
neglected and despised, had become her equal—nay, more 
than her equal—Susan’s children would have precedence 
to her own in the heritage of Laughton ! Hitherto she 
had never deigned to talk to her in the sweet familiarity 
of sisters so placed—^never deigned to confide to her those 
feelings for her future husband which burned lone and 
ardent in the close vault of her guarded heart. How, how¬ 
ever, she began to name him, wind her arm into Susan’s, 
talk of love and home, and the days to come; and as she 
spoke, she read the workings of her sister’s face. That 
p^ of the secret grew clear almost at the first glance. 
Susan loved—loved William Mainwaring; but was it not 
a love hopeless and imretumed f Might not this be the 
cause tl^t had made Maiawarmg so reserved ? He might 
have seen, or conjectured, a conquest he had not sought; 
and hence, with manly deHcacy, he had avoided naming 
Susan to Imcretia; and now, perhaps, sought the excuses 
which at times had chafed and wounded her for not join¬ 
ing the honsehoM circle. If one of those who glance over 
these pages chance to be a person more than usually able 
and acute—person who h^ loved and b^n deceiTed—he 
or she, no matter which, will perhaps recal those first 
moments when the doubt, Icmg put off, insisted to be heard; 
a wedk and foolish heart gives way to the daub*; at once, 
hot so the subtler and nsficare powerful; it r^her, on the 
conkiorr,' 'recalM dd t^t justify 
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trust and make Head against suspicion; it -will not render 
tke citadel at tke mere sound of tke trumpet; it arms all its 
forces, and bars its gates on the foe. Hence it is, that the 
persons most easy to dupe in matters of ajffection are usually 
those most astute in the larger affairs of life. Moliere, read¬ 
ing every riddle in the vast complexities of human character, 
and clinging, in self-imposed credulity, to his profligate wife, 
is a type of a striking truth. Still, a foreboding, a warn¬ 
ing instinct withheld Lucretia from plumbing farther into 
the deeps of her own fears. So horrible was the thought 
that she fed been deceived, that rather than fe,ce it, she 
would have preferred to deceive herself. This poor bad 
heart shrunk: from inquiry—it trembled at the idea of 
condemnation. She hailed with a sentiment of release, 
that partook of raptnre, Susan’s ahrnpt announcement one 
morning, that she had accepted an invitation from some 
relations of her father, to spend some time with them at 
their villa near Hampstead; she was to go the end of the 
week. Lucretia hailed it, though she saw the cause. 
Susan shrank from the name of Mainwaring on Lucretia’s 
lips—shrank from the familiar intercourse so ruthlessly 
forced on her ! With a bright eye, that day, Lucretia met 
her lover; yet she would not tell him of Susan’s intended 
departure—she had not the courage. 

DaKbard was foiled. This coutradiction in Lucretia’s 
temper—so suspicious—so determined—^puzzled even Ms 
penetration. He saw that holder tactics yere required. 
He waylaid Mainwaring on the young man’s way to his 
lodgings, and, after talking to him on indifferent matters, 
asked him carelessly, whether he did not think Susan far 
gone in a decline. Affecting not to notice the convulsive 
start with which the question was received, he went on— 

“ There is evidently something on her mind—observe 
that her eyes are often red as with weeping—poor girl 1 
—^perhaps some silly love affair. However, we sh^ not 
see her again before y#ur marriage ; she going away M 
a day or two; the chiyoge of Mr may p^sibfy yet restore 
her: I own, though, I fear the wor^. At this time of the 
year, and in your climate, such complaints as I take hers 
to be are rapid. Good day. We may meet this evening.” 

Terror-stricken at these barharons words, Mainwaring 
n# sooner reached his lodgings than he wrote and 
d^^atehied a note to Fielden, ent^eaHog him to calL 
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Tlie Yicar obeyed tbe stmiinoiis, and found Mainwanng 
in a state of mind bordering on distraction; nor when 
Susan was named did Fielden’s words take tbo shape of 
comfort; for be bimself was seriously alarmed for her 
health ; the sound of her low cough rang in his ears, and 
he rather heightened than removed the picture which 
haunted Main waring—Susan, stricken, dying, broken¬ 
hearted! 

Tortnred both in heart and conscience, Mainwaring felt 
as if he had hut one wish left in the world—to see Susan 
once more 1 What to say, he scarce knew ; but'for her to 
depart—depart, perhaps to her grave, believing him coldly 
indifferent—for her hot to know, at least, his struggles, 
and prononnee his pardon, was a thought beyond endur¬ 
ance. After such an interview both would have new 
fortitude—each would unite in enconraging the other in 
the only step left to honour. And this desire he urged 
upon Eielden with all the eloquence of passionate grief, as 
he entreated him to permit and procure one last conference 
with Snsan. But this, the plain sense and straightfor¬ 
ward conscience of the good man long refused. If Main- 
waring had been left in the position to explain his heart to 
Lucretia, it wonld not have been for Fielden to object; 
!&nt to have a clandestine interview with one sister while 
betrothed to the other, bore in itself a character too 
equivocal to meet with the simple Vicar’s approval. 

‘‘ What cau^ you apprehend ? ” exclaimed the young 
man, almost fiercely—^for, harassed and tortnred, his mild 
nature was driven to hay. “ Can you snppose that I shall 
^courage my own misery by the guilty pleadings of 
unavailing love ? All that I ask is the luxury—^yes, the 
luxury, long unknown to me, of candour—^to place fairly 
and manfully before Snsan the position in which fate has 
involved me. Can you suppose that we shall not both 
take comfort and strength from each other ? Our duty is 
plain and obvidhs; but it grows less painful, encouraged 
by the lips of a companion in suffering. I tell you fairly, 
that ^ee Susan I wiU and must. I will watch round her 
Imme wherever it he—^hour after hour—come what may, I 
will find my occasion. Is it not better that the interview 
eliould be under- your roof, within the same wails which 
shelti^ her sister ? 2%ere, the place itself imposes restraint 
cai despair;. Oh^ tiiis is no time for formal scruples— 
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be merciful, I beseccli yon, not to mo, but to Susan. I 
judge of ber by myself. I loiow tbat I shall go to the altar 
more resigned to the future, if for once I can giye vent 
to what weighs upon my heart. She will then see as I do, 
that the path before me is inevitable; she will compose 
herself to face the fate that compels us. We shall swear 
tacitly to each other, not to love, hut to conquer love. 
Believe me, sir, I am not selfish in this prayer : an instinct, 
the intuition which human grief has into the secrets of 
human grief, assures me that that which I ask is the Best 
consolation you. can a:fford to Susan. You own she is ill- 
suffering. Are not your fears for her very life—O 
Heaven, for-:- h’fer very hf e—gravely awakened ? And yet 
you see, we have been silent to each other! Can speech 
be more fatal in its results than silence? Oh, for her 
sake, hear me 1 ” 

The good man’s tears feh fast—^his scruples were shaken; 
there was truth in what Mainwaring urged. He did not 
yield; but he promised to reflect, and inform Mainwaring, 
by a line, in the evening. Finding this was all he could 
effect, the young man at last suffered him to leave the 
house, and Fielden hastened to take counsel of Dalibard ; 
that w£y persuader soon reasoned away Mr. Fielden’s last 
faint objection—^it now only remained to procure Susan’s 
assent to the interview, and to arrange that it should be 
undisturbed. Mr. Fielden should take out the children 
the next morning. Dalibard volunteered to contrive the 
absence of Lucretia at the hour appointed. * Mrs. Fielden, 

‘ alone, should remain within, and might, if it were judged 
proper, be present at the interview, which was fixed for the 
forenoon in the usual drawing-room. hTothing but Susan’s 
consent was now necessary, and Mr. Fielden ascended to 
her room. He knocked twice—^no sweet voice bade him 
enter; he opened the door gently—Susan was in prayer; 
At the opposite comer of the room, by the side of her bed, 
she knelt, her face buried in her hands, and he heard, low 
and indistinct, the murmur broken by the sob. But 
gradually, and, as he stood unperceived, sob and murmur 
ceased—prayer had its customary and blessed effect with 
the pure and earnest. And when Susan rose, though the 
tears yet rolled down her cheeks, the face was serene as 
an angel’s. 

The pastor approached and took her hand;—a blush 
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iken broke over ker countenance—ske trembled, and ker 
ejes fell on tke ground. “ Mj ckild,’’ ke said, solemnly, 
“ God will bear yon 1 ” And, after tkose words, tkere was 
a long silence. He tken drew ker passively towards a 
seat, and sat down by ker, embai'rassed kow to begin. At 
lengtk, ke said, looking somewkat aside, Mr. Mainwaring 
kas made me a reqnest—a prayer wkick relates to yon, 
and wkick I refer to yon. He asks yon to grant kim an 
interview, before yon leave ns—to-morrow, if yon will. I 
refused at first—I am in doubt still; for, my dear, I kave 
always found tkat, wken tke feelings move ns,»oiir duty 
becomes less clear to tke knman keart—corrupt, we know 
—^bnt still it is often a safer guide tkan our reason: I 
never knew reason unerring, except in matkematics; wo 
kave no Euclid (and tke good man smiled mournfully) in 
tke problems of real life; I will not urge yon one way or 
tke otker—put tke case before yon. Would it, as tke 
young man says, give yon comfort and strengtk to see kim 
once again wlnle, wkile—^in skort, before your sister is—I 
mean before—tkat is, would it sootke yon now^ to kave an 
unreserved communication witk kim? -He implores it. 
Wkat skall I answer ? ’’ 

“ This trial, too! ” muttered Susan, almost inaudibly— 
“ tkis trial wkick I once yearned for —and tke kand 
clasped in Eielden’s was as cold as ice; tken, turning ker 
eyes to ker guardian somewkat wildly, ske cried, ‘‘ But to 
wkat end? wkat object? wky skould ke wisk to see 
me ? ” 

“ To take greater courage to do bis duty—^to feel less 
unhappy at—at-” 

^^1 see kim,” interrupted Susan, firmly, “ke is 
rigkt, it will strengthen both—will see Ixim ! ” 

“ But human nature is weak, my child; if my keart be 
so now, wkat will be yours ? ” 

“ Bear me not,” answered Susan, witk a sad, wandering 
smile; and ske Repeated vacantly; “ I will see kim ! ” 

Tke good man looked at ker, threw bis arms round her 
wasted form, and lifting up kis eyes, kis lips stirred with 
suck half-syllabled wor<^ as fathers breathe onMgii, 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

THE DISCOVERT. 

Dalibard had undortakon to got Lncrotia from the 
house *, in fact, her approaching marriage rendered neces¬ 
sary a communication with Mr. Parchmonnt, as executor 
to her uncle’s will, relative to the transfer of her portion ; 
and she had asked Dalihard to accompany her thither; for 
her pride shrank from receiving the lawyer in the shabby 
parlour of the shabby lodging-house; she therefore, that 
evening, fixed the next day, before noon, for the visit. A 
carriage was hired for the occasion, and, when it drove off, 
Mr. Fieldoii took his children a walk to Primrose Hill, and 
called, as was agreed, on Mainwaring by the way. 

The carriage had scarcely rattled fifty yards through 
the street when Dalibard fixed bis eyes, with deep and 
solemn commiseration, on Lucrctia. Hitherto, with 
mastoidy art, he had kept aloof from direct explanations 
with his pupil; ho know that she would distrust no one 
like himself. The plot was now ripened, and it was time 
for the main agent to conduct the catastrophe. The look 
was so expressive that Lucretia felt a chill at her heart, 
and could not help exclaiming, “ What has happened ? you 
have some terrible tidings to communicate ? ” 

‘‘ I have indeed to say that which may, perhaps, cause 
you to hate me for ever; as wo hate those who report our 
afflictions. I must endure this; I have struggled long 
between my indignation and my compassion. Rouse up 
your strong mind, and hear me. Mainwaring loves your 
sister I ” 

Lucretia uttered a cry that seemed soayoely to com© 
from a human voice— 

‘‘ No—no ! ” she gasped out, “ do not tell me. I will 
hoar no more—I will not believe you 1 ” 

With an inexpressible pity ana softness in Ms tone, this 
man, whoso career had given him such profound experience 
in the frailties of the human heart, continued :—“ I do 
not ask you to believe me, Lucretia; I would not now 
speak, if you had not the opportunity to convince your*^ 
self; even those with whom you live are false to you; at 
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tliis moment they Lave arranged all, for Mainvyaring to 
steal, in yonr absence, to your sister; in a few moments 
more be will be with her; if yon yourself w^ould learn 
what passes between them, you have the power.” 

“I have—I have not—not—^the courage; drive on— 
faster—^faster.” 

Balibard again was foiled. In this strange cowardice 
there was something so terrible, yet so touching, that ib 
became sublime—^it was the gasp of a drowning soul at 
the last plank. 

‘‘You are right, perhaps,” he said, after a pause; and 
wisely forbearing all taunt and resistance, he l^ft the heart 
to its own workings. 

Suddenly, Lucretia caught at the check-string—“ Stop,” 
she exclaimed—‘‘ stop ! I will not, I cannot endure this 
suspense to last through a life! I will learn the worst. 
Bid him drive back.” 

“ We must descend and walk; you forget we must enter 
unsuspected;” and Dalibaa^d, as the carriage stopped, 
opened the door, and let down the steps. 

Lucretia recoiled, then pressing one hand to her heart, 
she descended without touching the arm held out to her. 

Dalibard bade the coachman, wait, and they walked back 
to the house. 

“Yes, he may see her,” exclaimed Lucretia, her face 
hrighteuing, “Ah, there you have not deceived me ; I see 
your stratagem—I despise it; I know she loves him ; she 
has sought this interview. He is So mild and gentle, so 
fearful to give pain; he has consented, from pity—^that is 
jdl. Is he not pledged to me? He, so candid, so ingenuous 1 
There must he truth somewhere in the world. If he is 
falser where find truth ? Dark man, mnst I look for it in 
yon ?— yon / ” 

“ It is not my truth I require you to test; I pretend not 
to truth universal; I can he true to one, as yon may yet 
mscoverj but I own your belief is not impossible; my 
interest in yon may have made me rash and unjust—what 
you may overhear, far from destroying, may confirm for 
ever your happiness. Would that it may be so! ” 

It wmst he so,” returned Lucretia, wdth a fearful gloom 
hrow and iu her accent: “I wifi interpret gy&tj 

i^iKutemsuce changecly despite his usual 
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control over it. Ho liad set all his chances tipon this east, 
and it was more hazardous than ho had deemed. Ho had 
counted too much upon the jealousy of common natures. 
After all, how little to the ear of one resolved to deceive 
herself might pass between these young persons, meeting 
not to avow attachment, but to take courage from each 
other! what restraint might they impose on their feelings ! 
Still the game must bo played out. 

As they now neared the house, Dalibard looked carefully 
round, Icjgt they should encounter Mainwaring on his way 
to it. He had counted on arriving before the. young man 
could get there. 

“ But,” said Lucretia, breaking silence, with an ironical 
smile—“but (for your tender anxiety for mo has, no doubt, 
provided all means and contrivance, all necessary aids to 
baseness and eaves-dropping, that can assure my happiness) 
how am I to bo present at this interview ? 

“ I liavo provided, as you say,’^ answered Dalibard, in the 
tone of a man deeply hurt, “ those means wluoh I, who 
have found the world one foe and one traitor, deemed the 
best, to distinguish falsehood from truth. I have arranged 
that we shall enter the house unsuspected. Mainwaring 
and your sister will bo in the drawing-room—the room 
next to it will be vacant, as Mr. Eielden is from home; 
there is but a glass-door between the two chambers.” 

“Enough, enough!” and Lucretia turned round, and 
placed her band lightly on the Proven9ar8 arm. “ The 
next hour will decide whether the means you suggest, 
to learn truth and defend safety, will bo familiar or loath¬ 
some to mo for life—will decide whether ti-usb is a mad¬ 
ness—whether yon, my youth’s teacher, are the wisest of 
men, or only the most dangerous.” 

“Believe me, or not, when I say, I would rather the 
decision should condemu me; for I, too, have need of con- 
fid once in men,” 

Nothing further was said; the dull street was quiet and 
doRolato as usual. Dalibard had taken with him the key 
of the house-door. The door opened noiselessly—they 
wore in the house. Mainwaring’s cloak was in the hallhe 
had arrived a few moments before them. Dalibard pointed 
silently to that evidence in favour of his tale. Lucretia 
bowed her head, but with a look that implied defiance; 
and (still without a word) she ascended the stairs, and 
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entered tlie room appointed for concealment. But as slie 
entered, at the further corner of the chamber she saw Mrs. ‘ 
Bielden seated—seated, remote and out of hearing. The 
good-natured woman had yielded to Mainwaring’s prayer, 
and Susan’s silent look that enforced it, to let their inter¬ 
view be unwitnessed. She did not perceive Lucretia till 
the last walked glidingly, but firmly, up to her, placed a 
burning hand on her lips, and whispered—‘‘ Hush, betray 
me not; my happiness for life—Susan’s—^his—are at 
stake 1 I must hear what passes; it is my fate that is 
deciding. Hush— 1 command!—for I have the right { ” 

Mrs. Fielden was awed and startled; and before she 
could recover even breath, Lucretia had quitted her sidq 
and taken her post at the fatal door. She lifted the corner 
of the curtain from the glass panel, and looked in. 

IMainwaring was seated at a little distance from Susan, 
whose face was turned from her. Mainwaring’s counten¬ 
ance was in full view. But it was Susan’s voice that met 
her ear; and though sweet and low, it was distinct, and 
even firm. It was evident from the words that the con¬ 
ference had just begun. 

“ Indeed, Mr. Mainwarmg, you have nothing to explain 
—^nothing of which to accuse yourself. It was not for 
this, believe me ”—and here Susan turned her face, and its 
aspect of heavenly innocence met the dry lurid eye of the 
unseen witness—“ not for this, believe me, that I consented 
to see you. If I did so, it was only because I thought— 
—because I feared from your manner, when we met at 
times, stm more from your evident avoidance to meet meat 
all, that you were unhappy (for I know yon kind and 
honest); unhappy at the -fibought that you had woxmded 
me, and my heart could not bear that, nor, perhaps, my 

pride either. That you should have forgotten me-” 

Forgotten you! ” 

‘‘ That you should have been captivated ” (continued 
Susan, in a more burried tone) “by one so superior to me 
in all things as Lucretia, is very natural. I thought, then 
—^thoi^ht only—^that nothing could cloud your happiness 
Wt some reproach of a conscience too sensitive. For this 
“ “ met you—^met you without a thought which Lucretia 

“tave a right to blame, cxDuld she read mj heart ; met 
voice for the first time faltered), “ that I 
at peaces it is your sister that addressee 
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you. Eeqnite Lucretia’s love—^it is deep and strong; give 
ter as slie gives to yon—a vriiole Eeart; and in your hap¬ 
piness, I, your sister—sister to both— I shall be blest.’ ** 
With a smile inexpressibly tonching and ingennons, she 
held out her hand as she ceased. Mainwaring sprang 
forward, and, despite her struggle, pressed it to his lips— 
his heart, 

“ Oh,” he exclaimed, in broken accents, which gradaally 
became more clear and loud, what—^what have I lost!— 
lost for ever 1 IsTo, no, I will be worthy of yon! I do not 
—I dare not say that I love yon still 1 I feel what I owe 
to Lncretia^. How I became first ensnared, infatuated; 
how, with your image graven so deeply here- 

‘‘ Mainwaring—^Mr. Mainwaring—must not hear yon. 
Is this your promise ? ” 

“ Yes, yon must hear me yet. How I became engaged 
to your sister—so different, indeed, from yon—I start in 
amaze and bewilderment when I seek to conjecture. But 
so it was. Bor me she has forfeited fortune, rank—all 
which that proud, stern heart so prized and coveted. 
Heaven is my witness, how I have struggled to repay her 
affection with my own; if I cannot succeed, at least, all 
that faith and gratitude can give are hers. Yes; when I 
leave you, comforted by your forgiveness, your prayers, I 
shall have strength to tear yon from my heart—it is my 
duty—^my fate. With a firm step I will go to these 
abhorred nuptials. Oh, shudder not; turn not a way. For¬ 
give the word; but I must speak—my heart will out—^yes, 
abhorred nuptials I Between my grave and the altar, 
would—would that I had a choice 1 ” 

From this burst, which in vain from time to time Susan 
had sought to check, Mainwaring was startled by an appa¬ 
rition which froze his veins, as a ghost from the grave. 
The door was thrown open, and Lucretia stood in the 
aperture—stood, gazing on him, face to fa^; and her own 
was so colourless, so rigid, so locked in ilS livid and awful 
solemnity of aspect, ihat it was, indeed, as one ri^n from 
the dead. 

Dismayed by the abrupt cry, and the changed face of her 
lover, Susan turned and beheld her sister. With the im- 
fulse of the pierced and loving heart, which divined all the 
a^gony inflicted, she sprang to Lucretia^s side—she fell ta 
the ground, and clasped her knees. 
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“ Bo not Reed.—do not Relieve Rim : it is Rut tRe frenzy 
of a moment. He spoke Rut to deceive me— me^ wRo loved 
Rim once! Mine alone—^mine is tRe crime. He knows 
aR your wortR; pity—^pity—^pity on yourself, on Rim, on 
me!’’ 

Lucretia’s eyes fell witR tRe glare of a fiend upon tRe im¬ 
ploring face lifted to Rer own. Her lips moved, Rut no 
sound^as audiRle. At lengtR sRe drew Rerself from Rer 
sister’s clasp, and walked steadily up to Mainwaring. SRc 
surveyed Rim witR a calm and cruel gaze, as if sl^e enjoyed 
Ris shame and terror. Before, however, she spoke, Mrs. 
Bidden, who Rad watched, as one spell-Round, Lucretia’s 
movements, and, without Rearing what Rad passed, Rad the 
full foreRoding of what would ensue, Rut Rad not stirred 
till Lucretia Rerself terminated the suspense, and Rroke the 
charm of Rer awe,—^before she spoke, Mrs. Bidden rushed 
in, and, giving vent to her agitation in loud soRs, as she 
threw her arms round Susan, who was still kneeling on the 



• floor, RrougRt something of grotesque to the more tragic 
and fearful character of the scene. 

“My uncle was right; there is neither courage nor 
honour in the low-Roml He, the schemer, too, is right. 
AM hollow—all false 1 ” Thus said Lucretia, with a strange 
sort of musing accent, at first scornful, at last only quietly 
aRstracted. “ Hise, sir,” she then added, with her most 
imperious tone ; “do you not Rear your Susan weep ? do 
you fear in my presence to console her ? Coward to Rer, 
as forsworn to me. Go, sir, you are free! ” 

“Hear me,” faltered Mainwaring, attempting to seize 
her Rand; “ I do not ask yon to forgive; Rut—— 

“Forgive, sir! ” interrupted Lucretia, rearing her Read,’ 
and with a look of freezing and unspeakable majesty, 
“ there is only one person here who needs a pardon; but 
Rer fe.ult is inexpiable; it is the woman who stooped 
beneath Rer!-j-” 

WitR these words, hurled from Rer with a scorn which 
crushed while it galled, she mechanically drew round her 
form Rer black mantle; Rer eye glanced on the deep 
of the garment, and her memory recaled all that 
cost Rer; but she added no other reproach. 

r passing Susan, who lay sense- 
s am% she |»used, and M^ed her 
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‘‘WLen slie recovers, madam,’* slic said to Mrs. Pielden, 
wlio was moved and astonished by this softness, ‘‘ s 2 l^ 
fcbat Lncretia Clavering nttered a vow, when she kissed the 
brow of William Mainwaring’s future wife! ” 

Olivier Dalibard was still seated in the parlour below 
when Lucretia entered. Her face yet retained its almost 
unearthly rigidity and calm; but a sort of darkness had 
come over its ashen pallor—^that shade so indescribable, 
which is seen in the human face, after long illness, a day 
or two before death. Dalibard was appalled, for he had too 
often seen*that hue in the dying not to recognise it now. 
His emotion was sufficiently genuine to give more than 
usual earnestness to his voice and gesture, as he poured out 
every word that spoke sympathy and soothing. For a long 
time Lucretia did not seem to hear him: at last, her face 
softened—^the ice broke. 

“ Motherless—^friendless—^lone—alone for ever—^undone 
■—^undone 1 ” she murmured. Her head sunk upon the 
shoulder of her fearful counsellor, unconscious of its 
resting-place, and she burst into tears—tears which, per¬ 
haps, saved her reason or her life. 


CHAPTEE IX. 

A SOUL WITHOUT HOPE. 

When Mr. Fielden returned home, Lucretia had quitted 
the house. She left a line for him in her usual bold, clear 
handwriting, referring him to his wife for explanation of 
the reasons that forbade a further residence beneath his 
roof. She had removed to an hotel, until she had leisure 
to arrange her plans for the future. In a few months she 
should be of age; and, in the meanwhile, who now living 
claimed authority over her ? For the rest, she added, “ I 
repeat what I told Mr. Mainwaring, all Engagement be¬ 
tween us is at an end; he will not insnlt me by 

^ letter or by visit. It is natural that I should at present 
shrink from seeing Susan Mivers. Hereafter, if permitted, 
I will visit Mrs. Mainwaring” 

Though all had chanced as Mr. Fielden had desired (if, 
as he once half meditated, he had spoken to Lncretia her¬ 
self),—though a marriage that could have brought happi ^ 
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ness to none, and would liave made tlie misery of two, was 
at an end, lie yet felt a bitter pang, almost of remorse, 
wlien be learned wbat bad occurred. And Lucretia, be¬ 
fore secretly disbked (if any one be could dislike), became 
dear to bim at once, by sorrow and compassion. Forget¬ 
ting every other person, be burried to tbe hotel Lucretia 
bad chosen; but her coldness deceived and her pride re¬ 
pelled bim. She bstened drily to all be said, and merely 
repbed, “I feel only gratitude at my escape. Let this 
subject now close for ever.” 

Mr. Fielden left her presence with less anxious and 
commiserating feebngs—^perhaps all bad chanced for tbe 
best. And, on returning home, bis whole Mnd became 
absorbed in alarm for Susan. She was delirious, and in 
great danger; it was many weeks before she recovered. 
Meanwhile, Lucretia bad removed into private apartments, 
of which she withheld tbe address. During this time, 
therefore, they lost sight of her.' 

If, amidst tbe punishments with which the sombre ima¬ 
gination of poets has diversified the Realm of the tortured 
Shadows, it had depicted some soul condemned to look 
evermore down into an abyss—all change to its gaze for¬ 
bidden,—chasm upon chasm yawning deeper and deeper, 
darker and darker, endless and infinite; so that, eternally 
gazing, the soul became, as it were, a part of the abyss, such 
an image would symbol forth the state of Lucretia*s mind. 

It was not the mere desolation of one whom love has 
abandoned and betrayed. In the abyss were mingled inex¬ 
tricably together the gloom of the past and of the future— 
there, the broken fortunes, the crushed ambition^ the ruin 
of the worldly expectations long inseparable from her 
schemes; and amidst them, the angry stefcie of "^e more 
than father, whose heart ie had wrung, and whose old 
age she had speeded to the grave. These sacrifices to love, 
while love was left to her, might have haunted her at 
moments, bnt ^ smile, a word, a glance banished the regret 
and the remorse. Now, love being razed out of life,^ the 
reims of all else loomed dismal amidst the darkne® j and a 
voice rose up, whispering, “ Lo, fool, what ikoui lM»t lost 
bemuse thou didst believe and love l ” And tkis thought 
together the two worlds oi.- hei^r—fee- wiat has 
,fee what shaS- be. AS. 'smmed stricken 
few Ilie the calculations of 
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Ms income the returns from a property irrevocably lost. 
At her age, but few of her sex have parted with religion, 
but even such mechanical faith as the lessons of her child¬ 
hood, and the constrained conformities with Christian 
ceremonies, had instilled, had long since melted away in 
the hard scholastic scepticism of her fatal tutor—a scep¬ 
ticism which had won, with little e:ffort, a reason delighting 
in the maze of doubt, and easily narrowed into the cramped 
and iron logic of disbelief, by an intellect that scorned to 
submit where it failed to comprehend. 'Kor had faith 
given plaee to those large moral truths from, which pMlo- 
sophy has sought to restore the proud statue of Pagan 
Virtue as a Substitute for the meeh symbol of the Chris¬ 
tian cross. By temperament unsocial—^nor readily moved 
to the genial and benevolent—^that absolute egotism in 
which Olivier Dalibard centred his dreary ethics, seemed 
sanctioned to Lucretia by her studies into the motives of 
man and the history of the world. She had read thel 
chronicles of states and the memoirs of statesmen, and seen I 
ho w craft carries on the movements of an age. Those 
*\^§cbhtis, Castruccios, anJ^ Medici—thos^e Eicnelieus and 
Mazarins and De Ketzs—^those Loyolas, and Mahomets, 
and Cromwells — those Monks and Oodolphins—those 
Marlboroughs and Walpoles—those founders of history, 
and dynasties, and sects—those leaders and dupers of 
men, greater or less^, corrupters or corrupt—all sendi n g 
out promineut aud renowned from the guiltless and laurel¬ 
less obscure—seemed to win, by the homage of posterity, 
the rewards that attend the deceivers of their time. By a 
superb arrogance of generalisation, she transferred into 
private life, and the rule of commonplace actions, the | 
policy that, to the abasement of honour, has so often 
triumphed iu the guidance of states. Therefore, betimes, 
the whole frame of society was changed to her eyeyfrom 
the calm aspect it wears to those who live united wiih 
their kind—she viewed all with guspidlcm; and 

before she had entered the world, prepared to is |t 
as a conspirator in a city oonyu&eS, spying and e^^d, 
schemed against and schemi:%^heaEe fee orown for the 
crafty, there the axe for the oidwitted. 

Bnt her love, for love is trusty had led her half way 
forth from this maze of the intellect. That fair youth of 
fee^eiuenee and eandouTy wMch seemed to bloom out is 
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the face of her hetrothed—^his very shtriiildiig from the 
schemes so natural to her, that to her they seemed even 
innocent—^his apparent reliance on mere masculine ability, 
■with the plain aids of perseverance and honesty—all had 
an attraction that pinched her back from herself. If she 
clung to him, firmly, blindly, credulously, it was not as the 
lover alone. In the lover, she beheld the good angel. 
Had he only died to her—still the angel smile would have 
survived and warned. But the man had not died—the 
angel itself had deceived;—^the wings could uphold her no 
more—^they had touched the mire, and were s-ftllied with 
the soil; with the stain, was forfeited the strength. All 
was deceit and hollowness and treachery. Lone again in 
the universe, rose the eternal L So down into the abyss 
she looked, depth upon depth, and the darkness had no 
relief, and the deep had no end. 

Olivier Balibard alone, of all she knew, was admitted to 
her seclusion. He played his part as might be expected 
from the singular patience and pendjration which belonged 
to the genius of his character. He forbore the most dis¬ 
tant allusion to his attachment or his hopes. He evinced 
sympathy rather, by imitating her silence, than attempts 
to console. When he spoke, he sought to interest her 
mind, more than to heal directly the deep wounds of her 
heart. There is always, to the afflicted, a certain charm 
in the depth and bitterness of eloquent misanthropy. And 
Dalibard, who professed not to be a man-hater, but a 
world-scomer, had powers of language and of reasoning 
commensurate with his astute intellect and his profound 
research. His society became not only a relief, it grew 
almost a want, to that stem sorrower. But, whether 
alarmed or not by the influence she felt him gradually 
i acquiring, or whether, through some haughty desire to 
rise once more aloft from the state of her rival and her 
lover, she made one sudden effort to grasp at the rank 
from which she had been hurled. The only living person, 
whose connection could reopen to her the great world, 
with its splendours and its scope to ambition, was Charles 
Vernon. She scarcely admitted to her own mind the idea 
that she would now accept, if offered,, the suit she had 
b^ore despised—she did not even contemplate the renewal 
ci that suit—though there was something in the gallant 
afid dMnier^ted eharact^ of Yemon wMch ^ould have 
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made lier believe be woTild regard tbeir altered forfcxmes 
ratber as a claim on bis bononr than a release to bis 
engagements. But bitberto no communication bad passed 
between them, and tbis was strange if be retained tb# 
same intentions wbicb be bad announced at Laugbton 
Putting aside, we say, however, all sucb considerations, 
Yemon bad sought her friendship, called her “ cousin,” 
enforced the distant relationship between them, blot as 
lover, but as kinsman, the only kinsman of her own rank 
she possessed—^bis position in the world, bis connections, 
bis brilliabt range of acquaintance, made bis counsel for 
her future plans, bis aid in the re~establishment of her 
consequence *(if not as wealthy, still as well-bom), and her 
admission amongst her equals, of price and value. It was 
worth sounding the depth of the friendship be bad offered, 
even if bis love bad passed away with the fortune on which 
doubtless it bad been based. 

She took a bold step—she wrote to Yernon—not even to 
allude to what bad passed between them: her pride for¬ 
bade sucb unwomanly vulgarity. The baseness that was 
m her took at least a more delicate exterior. She wrote 
to him simply and distantly, to state that there were some 
books and tribes of hers left at Laughton, wbicb she prized 
beyond tbeir trivial value; and to request, as she believed 
him to be absent from the ball, permission to call at her 
old home, iu her way to a visit in a neighbouring couniy*, 
and point out to whomsoever be might appoint to meet 
her, the effects she deemed herself privileged to claim. 
The letter was one merely of business, but it was a suffi¬ 
cient test of the friendly feebngs of her former suitor. 

She sent tbis letter to Yemon’s bouse in London, and 
• the next day came the answer. 

Yemon, we must own, entirely sympathised with Sir 
Miles, in the solemn injunctions the old man bad be¬ 
queathed. Immediately iter the death of one to wboui 
we owe gratitude and love, all ins desired take a sanciiiy 
irresistible and inefffible. We adopt bis affection, bis 
dislikes, bis obHgations, and bis wrongs. And after be 
bad read the copy of Lucrefe’s letter, enclosed to him by 
Sir Miles, the conquest the poor baronet bad made over 
resentment and vindictive emotion, the evident effort at 
passionless justice with wbicb be bad provided be- 
eominglv for bis niece, while be cancelled claims aa 
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his heiress, ha«d filled Yemon with a reycrence for his 
wishes and decisions, that silenced all those inclinations to 
over-generosity which an unexpected inheritance is apt to 
create towards the less fortnnate expectants; nevertheless, 
Lucretia’s direct application, her formal appeal to his 
common courtesy as host and kinsman, perplexed greatly a 
man ever accustomed to a certain chivalry towards the 
sex: the usual frankness of his disposition suggested* 
however, plain dealing as the best escape from his dilemma, 
and therefore he answered thus:— 

“ MauaMj—^U nder other circumstances it ^would have 
given me no common pleasure to place the house, that you 
so long inhabited, again at your disposal. And I feel so 
painfully the position which my refusal of your request in¬ 
flicts upon me, that rather than resort to exenses and pre¬ 
texts, which, while conveying an impression of my sincerity, 
would seem akne^ like an insult to yourself, I venture 
frankly to inform you, that it was the dying wish of my 
lamented kinsman, in consequence of a letter which came 
under Ms eye, that the welcome you had hitherto received at 
Laughton should he withdrawn. Pardon me, Madam, if I 
express myself thus bluntly—^it is somewhat necessary to 
the vindication of my character in your eyes, both as 
regards the honour of your request and my tacit resigna¬ 
tion of hopes, fervently, hut too presumptuously, enter¬ 
tained. In this most painful candour, Heaven forbid that 
I should add wantonly to your self-reproaches for the fault 
of youth and inexperience, which I should be the last 
person to Judge rigidly, and wMch, had Sir Mfles’s life 
b©OTL spared, you would doubtle^ have amply repaired, 
The feelings wMch actnated Sir Miles in his latter days 
might have changed; but injunction those feelings 
prompted I am bound to respect. 

“ For the mere matter of busing, on which you have 
done me the honour to address me, I have only to say, 
that any orders you may give to the steward, or transmit 
through any person you may send to the hall, with regard 
to the efiecis you so nationally d^ire to daim, diall be 
obeyed. 

believe me, Madam (though I do not pre^ime to 
• wMok m%ht rather he^hlen -the 

w3l give the assuram^ 
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of your happiness in the choice yon have made, and which 
now no obstacle can oppose, will considerably lighten the 
pain with which I shall long recall my nngracions reply to 
yonr communication. 

‘‘ I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

“ C. Vebnon St. John.” 

“ Brook Street, Dec, 28^A, 18—.” 

The receipt of such a letter could hardly add to the 
profoTinder grief which preyed in the innermost core of 
Lucretia’s heart, but, in repelling the effort she had made 
to distract that grief by ambition, it blackened the sullen 
despondency Vith which she regarded the future. As the 
insect in the hollow snare of the ant-lion, she felt that 
there was no footing up the sides of the cave into which 
she had fallen—the sand gave way to the step. But 
despondency in her, brought no meekness—^the cloud did 
not descend in rain;—^resting over the horizon, its dark¬ 
ness was tinged with the fires which it fed. The heart, 
already so embittered, was stung and mortified into 
intolerable shame and wrath. From the home that should 
have been hers, in which, as acknowledged heiress, she 
had smiled down on the ruined Yernon, she was banished 
by him who had supplanted her, as one worthless and 
polluted. Though, from motives of obvious delicacy, 
Yemon had not said expressly that he had seen the letter 
to Mainwaring, the unfamiliar and formal tone which he 
assumed, indirectly declared it, and betrayed the impres¬ 
sion it had made, in spite of his reserve. A living man 
then was in possession of a secret which justified his 
disdain, and that man was master of Laughton! The 
suppressed rage which embraced the lost lover, extended 
darkly over this witness to tliat baffled and miserable love. 
But what availed rage against either ? Abandoned and 
despoiled, she was powerless to avenge. It was at this 
time, when her prospects seemed most dark,"" her pride was 
most crushed, and her di^>air of the future at its height, 
that she turned to Dalibard as the only friend left to her 
under the sun. Even the vices she perceived in him 
became merits, for they forbade him to despise her. And 
now, this man rose suddenly into another and higher 
aspect of (ffiaracter: of late, though equally deferential to 
had be^ something more lofty in bis mien, 

■t 
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more assured on liis brow; gleams of a secret satisfaction, 
even of a joy, that be appeared anxious to suppress, as ill 
in barmony witb ber causes for dejection, broke out in bis 
looks and words. At length, one day, after some pre¬ 
paratory besitation, be informed ber that be was free to 
return to France—that even without the peace between 
England and France, wbicb (known under tbe name of 
the Peace of Am iens) bad been just concluded, be should 
have crossed tbe Channel. Tbe advocacy and interest of 
friends, whom be bad left at Paris, bad already brought 
him under tbe special notice of tbe wonderful man who 
then governed France, and who sought to unite in its 
service every description and variety of iiftellect. He 
should return to France, and then—^wby, then, tbe ladder 
was on tbe walls of Fortune and tbe foot planted on tbe 
step ! As be spoke, confidently and sanguinely, witb tbe 
and. assurance of an able man who sees clear tbe path 
to bis goal, as be sketched witb rapid precision tbe nature 
of bis prospects and bis hopes, all that subtle msdom 
wbicb bad before often seemed but vague and general, 
took practical shape and interest, thus appbed to tbe actual 
circumstances of men; the spm iLX>£iiitri^ wbicb seemed 
na^SSffl Lyben emplo yed on thing s, sweteF]^J 2 ^g- 

mansbip an ,d,'iag-SteHy to tbe Es^enerTwEen^ 

saw TtTjSed w ijbjt 3 ]uB ^ge"o^ of m asculine ambition. 
InsensiBIyT^erefore, Uer^PB^Honbecame earSest^ber 
mind aroused. Tbe vision of a field, afar from tbe scenes 
of her humiliation and despair—a field for energy, 
stratagem, and contest—^iavited ber restless intelligence. 
As Dalibard bad profoundly calculated, ibere was no new 
cbsmnei for her aSections—the source was dried up^ and 
the parched sands heaped, over it 5 bnt while tbe heart lay 
dormant, tbe mind rose, sleepless, chafed, and perturbed. 
Through tbe mind, be indirectly addressed and subtly 
wooed ber. 

“ Such,” be^said, as be rose to take leave, “such is the 
career, to wbicb I could depart witb joy if I ^d not d^art 
alone!” 

Alone I ” that word, more than once that day, Lucrefe 
nepeated to herself—alone! ”—and what career was left 
to hiat ?—she, alone! 

, Im stages of great grie^ pur natures yearn for 

exofemebl ^ madb men gamblers ; it baa 
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Tnade even women drunkards—ik 

serene calm, and would-be di'vdni'fcy' - -sago, 

men Ms sop dies, Goethe does not bo plunges 

into the absorption of a study, ■ancnlt.ivabea c ore. 1 ut, 
in the great contest of life, in tte -wlairlpool of actual 
affairs, the stricken heart finds all——tlio gambling, the 


iaebriation, and the stndy. , .. , 

We pause here. We liave pursued, long 
patient analysis, with all the food for" ^ 
possibly affords, to which we were insensibly led on by an 
interest, dark and fascinating, tbat g-x^ew more and more 
upon XLS, as we proceeded in our res ear cb. mto the early 
history of a person fated to pervert no ordinary powers 
into no commonplace gnilt. 

The charm is concluded—the circle closed roiind—the 
seK-gnided seeker after knowledge lias g’nliiGd tlio fiend for 
the familiar. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE EECOJ^’CILIITION BETWEEN EATnaSH ABTI) SON. 

We pass over an interval of some montlas. 

A painter stood at work at the easel ; bis Imman model 
before him. He was employed on a rty^mplL—the Hymph 
Galatea. The snbject had been taben before by Salvator, 
whose genius found all its elements in the wild rocks, 
gnarled fantastic trees, and gnsbing: waterfalls of the 
landscape—in the huge ugliness of Polypbemus the lover 
—in the grace and suavity and unconscions abandonment 
of the nymph, sleeking her tresses dripping from the bath. 
The painter, on a larger canvas (for Sal'va/tor’s picture, at 
least the one we have seen, is among tb© small stofcches of 
the great artistic creator of the romantic a/a>d grotesque), 
had transferred the subject of the master* ; but no had left 
subordinate the landscape and the giant, to oonoentrate all 
his art on the person of the Hymph. ]MCidL<3.1e-ag©d was the 
painter, in truth; hut he looked old. His hair, though 
long, was grey and thin ; his face was bloa^ted by intompe- 
ranee; and his hand trembled much, tbongb from habit no 
ti-ace of the tremor was visible in his woi'*b:. 

A boy, near at hand, was also employed on the same 
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iubjcct, with a rough chalk mml a l>oltl freedom of touch. 
Ilfj wa« ikeiclnng hifi design of a Chilaica and Polj- 
phemus on the %vall; {(»r iho wall wuh only wliitcwaBliCHh 
and ccmTcd already with Uio nuiltiforin vagaries whether 
of master or pupik; carieiiiurcM ami demigods, hands and 
feet, torfiOH and mouHtera, and VtuntHes—ilm rudcuTciitioiift, 
all mutilated, jarring, and mingled, gave a eyideal, mock* 
iug, devii-may-eare kind of anpeet to tho aamduin of art. 
H was like the diss<’eii(m-room ed ihp anatomist. Tho* 
hoyV aiud*’lt wan more in harmony vmIIi the walla of the 
studio than the ennvaH of the muHtcr. Ilia nymidg ami- 
raiely drawn from tin* undn^Haed pr«»porf iona of tlie nioilel 
down to the waist, terndiiaied in the ac'idea c»r ti fialn The 
f«>rked hranelam of the Ireea aireteluHl weiril and imp-Ilko 
aa the hands of ikelctona. Polypluninis, peering over tim 
roekfi, had the leer of a demon ; and in \m gross featurem 
there was a certain diatorted, hideous likmiesH of tho gmvo 
and ayminetrica! linonmenk of Olivier OaliharcL 

All around Wfui slovenly, squalid, and poverty-strh’ken ; 
rickety, worn-out ruah-laittom chain; unwdd, uulIntHhcd 
pictures, |>oll-mell in the conier, covereil with dust; 
tiroken casts of piaster^ a lav*llgur« battt*reil in its liHHkei- 
work arms, wiili its doll-like face, all atmidged and 
hcHmenrecI ; a p«>t of porter and a noggin of gin on a 
siainct! deal fable, accompanied by two or tlmni bre^ken, 
iinokoddat’kencd pipes, some tattered «(>ng*lMioki, and chi 
numbers of the Uovont Qarden Magasiine, Irntniyed the 
tastei of the artist, and wcotinied for the ilmking liiinil 
and Ih© blcmttd form. A jovial, diiordorly, viigmnt dog 
of a painter was Tom Varney !—a Imclielor, of ccniriii*— 
humorous and drolI--a boon commnion, iiiid a kirrihk 
liorrower t clever enough in his calling i with paiiw and 
some method, h© had easily gained subititenco and 
cBtablislmd a name j but ho had one trick that soon ruitied 
liim in the Imainoss part o! Ida profoiaion. H© took a 
fourth of his price in advance; and having once olntelied 
the money, the poor customer might go hang for his 
picture! The onlv things Tom Varney' ever fairly 

ilifted wore those tor which no order had httn flvtn | tm 
ti them, somehow or other, his fancy iMieani© mtertited, 
and m th©a ho lavishod th© piito wlitoh hi rmllv pos- 
»©iiid'* But the iftbliok w«» wwily saMbl©* Nympkatid 
itiiis tairafiiiii havt isvr wowMppaw in laglaad 
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amongst tne "buyers of “furnitare pictures.” And, to say 
trntli, nympli and deity had nsnally a very equivocal 
look; and if they came from the gods, yon would swear it 
was the gods of the galleries of Drury. When Tom 
Varney sold a picture, he lived upon clover till the money 
was gone. But the poorer and less steady alumni of the 
rising school, especially those at war with the Academy 
from which Varney was excluded, pitied, despised, yet 
^liked and courted him withal. In addition to his good 
qualities of blithe song-singer, droll story-teller, and 
stanch Bacchanalian, Tom "Varney was liberally good* 
natured in communicating instruction really valuable to 
those who kriew how to avail themselves of a knowledge 
he had made almost worthless to himself. He was a 
shrewd, though good-natured critic, had many little secrets 
of colouring and composition, which an invitation to 
supper, or the loan of ten shillings, was sufficient to bribe 
from him. Bagged, out of elbows, unshaven, and slip¬ 
shod, he still had his set, amongst the gay and the young 
—a precious master, a profitable set, for his nephew, 
Master Honore G^ibriel! But the poor rapscallion had a 
heart larger than many honest painstaking men. As soon 
as Gabriel had found him out, and entreated refuge from 
his fear of his ffither, the painter clasped him tight in his 
great slovenly arms, sold a Venus half-price, to buy him 
a bed and a wash-stand, and swore a tremendous oath, 
‘Hhattheson of his poor guillotined sister should share 
the last shillingin his pocket—the last drop in his can.” 

Gabriel, fresh from the cheer of Laughton, and spoiled 
by the prodigal gifts of Lucretia, had little gratitude for 
sMllings and porter. Nevertheless, he condescended to 
take what he could get, while he sighed, from the depths 
of a heart in wliich cupidity and vanity had become 
the predominant rulers, for a destiny more worthy his 
genius, and more in keeping with the sphere from which 
he had descended. 

The boy finished his sketch, with an impudent wink at 
the model, fiung himself back on his chair, folded his arms, 
cast a discontented glance at the whitened seams of the 
sleeves, and soon seemed lost in his own reflections. The 
painter worked on in silence. The model, whom Gabriel’s 
wink had aroused, half-flattered, half-indignant for a 
moment, lapsed into a doze. Outside the window, you 
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lieard tlie song of a canary—a dingy, smoke-coloured 
canary—tkat seemed shedding its plumes, for they were 
as ragged as the garments of its master; still it con 
trived to sing—trill-trilhtrill-trill-trill, as blithely as if 
free in its native woods, or pampered by fair hands in 
a gilded cage. The bird was the only true artist there; 
it sang, as the poet sings, to obey its nature and 
vent its heart. Trill-ti'ill-trillela-la-la-trill-trill, went the 
song—louder, gayer than usual—^for there was a gleam of 
April sunshine struggling over the roof-tops. The song 
at length roused up Gabriel; he turned his chair round, 
laid his head on one side, listened, and looked curiously at 
the bird. * 

At length, an idea seemed to cross him: he rose, 
opened the window, drew in the cage, placed it on the 
chair, then took up one of his undo’s pipes, walked to the 
fire-place, and thrust the shank of the pipe into the hars. 
When it was red*hot, he took it ont by the bowl, having 
first protected Ms hand from the heat by wi'apping round 
it Ms handkerchief; this done, he returned to the cage. 
His movements had wakened up the dozing model. She 
eyed them at first with dull curiosity, then with lively 
suspicion; and presently starting up with au exclamation, 
such as no novelist but Yielding dare put into tbe mouth 
of a female—^much less a nymph of such renown as Galatea 
'—she sprang across the room, well-nigh upsetting easel 
and painter, and fastened firm hold on Gabriel’s shoulders. 

• “ The varment! ” she cried, vehemently; “ the good-for- 
nothing varment! If it had been a jay, or a nasty raven, 
well and good 1—but a poor little canary 1 ” 

‘‘ Hoity-toity ! what are you about, nephew ? What’s 
the mattepi? ” said Tom Yarney, coming up to the strife. 
And, indeed, it was time; for Gabriel’s teeth w'ere set in 
his cat-like Jaws, and the glowing point of the pipe-shank 
was witMn an,inch of the cheek of the model. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” replied Gabriel, suddenly; “ why, 
I w^as only going to try a little experiment.” 

“ An experiment ? not on my canary, poor dear little 
thing 1—the hours and hours that creature has strained its 
throat to say—‘ sing and be merry,’ when I had not a 
mp in my pocket 1 It would have made a stone feel to 
hear it.” 

“ But I think I can make it sing much better than ever 
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—only just let me try I They say that if yon put out the 
eyes of a canary, it——’’ Gabriel was not allowed to com< 
elude his sentence; for here rose that clamour of horroi 
and indignation, from both painter and model, which 
usually greets the announcement of every philosophical dis¬ 
covery—at least, when about to be practically applied; and 
in the midst of the hubbub, the poor little canary, who had 
been fluttering about the cage to escape the hand of the 
benevolent operator, set up no longer the cheerful trill— 
trillela-la-trill, but a scared and heart-breaking chirp—^a 
shrill, terrified twit-twit-twitter-twit. 

Damn th^e bird !—^hold your tongues 1 ” cried Gabriel 
Varney, reluctantly giving way; but still eyeing the bird 
with the scientific regret with which the illustrious 
Majendie might contemplate a dog which some brute of a 
master refused to disembowel for the good of the colics of 
mankind. 

The model seized on the cage, shut the door of the 
wires, and carried it ofi. Tom Varney drained the rest of 
his porter, and wiped his forehead with the sleeve of his 
coat. 

And to use my pipe for such cruelty! Boy, boy, I could 
not have believed it! But you were not in earnest—oh, 
no, impossible 1 Sukey, my love—Galatea, the divine— 
calm thy breast; Cupid did but jest: 

‘ Cupid is the God of Laughter, 

Quip, and jest, and joke, sir/” 

“If you don’t whip the little wretch within an inch of 
his life, he’ll have a gallows end on’t,” replied Galatea. 

“ Go, Cupid, go and kiss Galatea, and make your peace : 

‘ Oh, leave a kiss within the cup, 

And m not ask for wine T 

And ’tis no use asking for wine, or for giij. either—not a 
drop in the noggin I ” 

AIL this while, Gubriel, disdaining the recommendations 
held forth to him, was employed in brushing his jacket 
with a very mangy-looking brush; and when he had com¬ 
pleted that operation he approached his uncle, and coolly 
thmst his hands into that gentleman’s waistcoat-pockets. 

“ Uncle, what have you done with those seven shillings? 
I am going ont to spend the day,” 
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If you tliom fco him, Tom, ill Bomic-h your 
oni,” cried ibo model; *‘ntid then well Hce liow ijinili sin^h 
Whip liirii, I miy—whip him ! ” 

ihit, Btmn^o to hu v, ihiH td I ho !io v*« qiiito 

opened the heiirt of Ihh iinelo.-it WfiB a plfiUMure to hiA:^ 

wliopnt Iu'h ImndH so Imhifually info oIIhu^ IHuqihdn pocket.^^ 
io ho invented wifh Ilio lujvel gnmdenrof iln^ man n|Jonge^| 
npom “Thni/H rij^dii, (lipid, non (d ('Hlherea ; iilFa corq^ 
mon prop{‘riy mnnng’sl^ frietidH. k^cvou nhilliiigHi I hav^ 
Via not* ‘ lliey now are tiv(‘who oikh* wHrre Boven;^ 

Huch iiB they are, well Hhnre. 

* L<>f «44 TmiMflii un vwM (lir |trhr, ^ 

(Jr Inijh ch’vi«l«' dll’ rfiiHit/ ** 

‘‘Crowns hour no division, my nnele/* HiiidClahriel, drily 
—-and ho poekok'd the hvo shillingH. lljim, having first 
Boenrod Iub osi^upe, by gaining the tluu'Hlmhl, he Hnddonly 
Eoij&od emooi iho riekoly chairn hy its h%und* regardless of 
tho gallanirii'H duo to the Hex, aeni it right- agidimfc tb^ 
modol, who wuB Blmking lu‘r BhI. ut 1dm. A serram, and tt, 
fidl, and a sharp twit from the cage, wldeh was hurled 
nearly init) iho tlre-plnee, told that tlm missive lual iuket^ 
olTeet. (hdnnel dul not wait fur tlie pruhnhle n’-iu tum; ho 
was in the sirends in nn iimtant . 

“ This wonl, do/' he tnuitered to hiinsidf *, tliere is no 
getting on hercs Foolish druukem %njguhfnid ! no good to 
lie got from him. My fntlu'r is terrihle, hut In^ will make 
hii way in tlia wmrld. Umplj! if I were hut his nmteh— 
and why notP I am bmvo, and ho in not. Them’s fun, 
too, in aatigtr/* 

Thus musing, h© took liis way to Dftlihard’f lodgings. 
His father was at homo. Now, though they were but 
lodgings, and tho street not in fashion, Olivittr Diilibiird’s 
upartmentB had an air of reSnomont, and even elegance, 
that cont-raskHl both tho wrotobed squalor of tho abode 
Chdiriel had just left, and tho mommm of Balihard’s 
former qnartei-s in liondon. The change aoemtd to implj 
that tljo I'^nwornml Imd already mad© lom© way in the 
world. And, truth to say, at all times, «v«i ia tfii lowest 
obb of his fortunes, there was that iadesoribaH© ntatness 
and formality of preclKitm about alt the ©xfcorior ioemings 
of the eLdmmfd friend of the prim liciljospierro wdxich 
b^ong to thos© ha whom oi*dor aad method are itrongly 
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deyeloped—qualities wticE giyeeTento neediness a certain 
dignity. As the room and its owner met the eye of 
Gabriel, on whose senses all externals had considerable 
influence, the ungrateful young ruffian recalled the kind, 
tattered, sloyenly uncle, whose purse he had just emptied, 
without one feeling milder than disgust. Olivier Dalibard, 
always careful, if simple, in his dress, with his brow of 
graye intellectual power, and his mien imposing, not only 
from its calm, but from that nameless refinement which 
rarely fails to give to the student the air of a gentleman— 
Olivier D^ibard he might dread—^he might even detest ,* 
but he was not ashamed of him. 

I said I would visit you, sir, if you would permit me,” 
said Gabriel, in a tone of respect, not unmingled with some 
defiance, as if in doubt of his reception. 

The father’s slow full eye, so.diflerent from the sidelong 
furtive glance of Lucretia, rested on the son, as if to pene¬ 
trate his very heart. 

“You look pale and haggard, child: you are fast losing 
your health and beauty. Good gifts these, not to be 
wasted before they can be duly employed. But you have 
taken your choice. Be an artist—copy Tom Yarney, and 
prosper.” 

Gabriel remained silent, with his eyes on the floor. 

“ You come in time for my farewell,” resumed Dalibard* 
“It is a comfort, at least, that I leave your youth so 
honourably protected. I am about to return to my country 
—^my career is once more before me 1 ” 

“ Your country—to Paris ? ” 

“ There are fine pictures in the Louvre—a good place to 
inspire an artist! ” 

“ You go alone, father! ” 

“You forget, young gentleman, you disown me as 
father! Go alone! I thought I told you, in the times of 
our confidence, that I should marry Luci^tia Olavering. 
I rarely fail in my plans. She has lost Laughton, it is 
true, but ten thousand pcruilds will make a fair commence¬ 
ment to fortune, even at Paris. Well, what do you want 
with me, worthy godson of Hon^Aj jbbriel Mirabeau ? ” 

“ Sir, if you will let me, I will go witETyouI” 

Dalibard shaded his brow with his hand, and refl-ected 
on the filial proposal. On the one hand, it might be con¬ 
venient, and would certainly be economical to rid himself 
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jjyermore of tlie mutinous son wlio liad already thrown oif 
ids authority; on the other hand, there was much in 
Gabriel, mutinous and eyen menacing as he had lately 
become, that promised an unscrupulous tool or a sharp- 
witted accomplice, with interests that every year the ready 
youth would more and more discover were bound up in his 
plotting father’s. This last consideration, joined, if not to 
affection, still to habit—^to the link between blood and 
blood, which even the hardest find it difficult to sever, 
prevailed. He extended his pale hand to Gabriel, and 
said, gently— * 

“ I will take you, if we rightly understand each other. 
Once again in my power, I might constrain you to my 
will, it is true. But I rather confer with you as man to 
man than as man to boy.” 

“ It is the best way,” said Gabriel, firmly. 

“ I will use no harshness—^inflict no punishment, unless, 
indeed, amply merited by stubborn disobedience or wilful 
deceit. But if I meet with these, better rot on a dunghill 
than come with me ! I ask implicit confidence in all my 
suggestions, prompt submission to all my requests. Grant 
me but these, and I promise to consult your fortune as my 
own—^to gratify your tastes as far as my means will allow 
—^to grudge not your pleasures; and, when the age for 
ambition comes, to aid your rise if I rise myself; nay, if 
well contented with you, to remove the blot from your 
birth, by acknowledging and adopting you formally as my 
son.” 

“Agreed! and I thank you,” said Gabriel. “And Lucretia 
is going; oh, I so long to see her I ” 

“ See her—^not yet; but next week.” 

“ Bo not fear that I should let out about the letter. I 
should betray myself if I did,” said the boy, bluntly betray¬ 
ing his guess at his father’s delay. 

The evil scholar smiled. 

“ You will do well to keep it secret for your own sake; 
for mine, I should not fear. Gabriel, go back now to your 
master—^you do right, like the rats, to run from the falling 
house. hText week, I will send for you, Gabriel I ” 

Hot, however, back to the studio went the boy. He 
sauntered leisnrely through the gayest streets, eyed the 
shop% and the equipages, the fair women, and the well- 
dressed —eyed with envy, and longings, and visions of 
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pomps, and vanities to come j tlien, wlien tlie day began to 
tlose, lie songlit out a young painter, tbe wildest and 
maddest of tbe crew to wbom bis uncle bad presented tbeir 
future comrade and rival, and went witb tbis yontb, at 
balf-price, to tbe theatre, not to gaze on tbe actors or study 
tbe play, but to stroll in tbe saloon. A supper in tbe 
Finish completed tbe void in bis pockets, and concluded 
bis day’s rank experience of life. By tbe grey dawn be 
stole back to bis bed, and as be laid bimself down, be 
thought witb avid pleasure of Paris, its gay gardens, and 
briUiant shops, and crowded streets; be thought, too, of 
bis father’s calm confidence of success, of tbe triumph that 
alreadybad attended bis wiles—a confidence and a triumph 
which, exciting bis reverence and rousing bis emulation, 
bad decided his resolution. He thought, too, of Lucretia, 
with something of afiection, recalled her praises and bribes, 
her frequent mediation with bis father, and felt that they 
should have need of each other. Ob, no, be never would 
tell her of the snare laid at Guy’s Oak—never, not even if 
incensed with bis father ! An instinct told him that that 
offence could never be forgiven, and that, henceforth, 
Lucretia’s was a destiny bound up in bis own. He thought, 
fcoo, of Dalibard’s warning and threat. But, witb fear 
itself, came a strange excitement of pleasure—to grapple, 
if necessary, be a mere child, witb such a man!—^bis heart 
swelled at the thought. So, at last be fell asleep, and 
dreamed that be saw bis mother’s trunkless face dripping 
gore, and frowning on him—dreamed that be beard her 
say: “ Goest thou to the scene of my execution only to 
fawn upon my murderer ? ” Then a night-mare of horrors, 
of scaffolds, and executioners, and grinning mobs, and 
agonised faces, came on him—dark, confused and indis¬ 
tinct. And be woke, witb bis hair standing on end, and 
beard below, in tbe rising sun, tbe merry song of tbe poor 
canary—trill-lill-lill, triil-trill-lill-lill-la! Did be feel glad 
that bis cruel band bad been stayed ? 
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IPILOGUR TO I’AUT I. 

It is a year since the Novombor day on wWcb Lucretia 
Clavering quitted the roof of Mr. Fioldon. And first wo 
muBti recall ilio eye of the reader to the old-fashioned 
terrace at Laughton; the jutting porch, the quaint baltis- 
tiTuI(\s, the liroad, dark, cbangoleHR cedars on the lawn 
lioyond. Tlio day is calm, (dear, and mild, for j^ovennbor 
ill the country is often a geiitlo month. On that terrace 
walked Charles Vernon, now known by his ^cw name of 
Bt, tJohn. Is it tho change of name that has so cliangcd 
the person ? Can tho wand of tho Horahrs Ofileo havo 
filled up vb© hollows of the chcok, and ronlaced by elastic 
vigour tho listless languor of the tread r No: there is 
another and a better cause for that healthful change, Mr. 
Vernon St. John is not alone—a fair companion leans on 
luB arm. See, she pauses to press closer to his side, gasRo 
on his face, and whisper, *‘Wo did well to have hope and 
faith! 

Tho husband’s faith had not boon so tinsbaken as his 
Mary’s, and a slight blush passed over his check as lio 
thought of his concossion to Bir Milc's’s wislu’s, and his 
overtures to Jaicrciia Clavering. Hiill that fault had betm 
fairly acknowledged to his wife, and she felt, tlu^ moinonfc 
she had spoken, that she had committed an indiscretion; 
novertheleas, with an arch touoh of womanly malice, she 
added softly,^— 

“And Miss Olavering, you persist in saying, was not 
really handsome P ” 

“My love,” replied the husband, gravely, “yon would 
oblige mo by not recalling tho very painful rocolltHdiorm 
eonnoctod with that name. Let it never bo mentioned in 
this Iioiiflo.” • 

Jjady ]\Iary howod her graceful head in sulimission—sho 
understood CharUm’s feidings. For though he had not 
shown her Sir Milos’s letter and its enclosure, ho had com^ 
municatod onouj^li to account for tho tmoxoectdd heritage^ 
tod to lessen his wife’s compassion for tn© disappointod 
hoirtss. N©T©rth©l«8^ she comprohonded that her husband 
f®lt an uneasy twinge at tho idea that he wm compelled to 
aot hardly to the one whose hopes he had 8up)>ljjniod, 
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liucrctia’s banifilniiont from Laughton wan a just linmiiiM- 
iioTi, but) it luiinblcd a goncrouH hoavt to indict tho sentence. 

Thus, on all accounts, tlio nomoinl)ranco of Lncrctia was 
painful and iinwelcomo to tho successor of Sir Mil os. Thei'O 
was a silonc^c—'Lady Mary pressed her Imshand^s liancl. 

“It is strange/* said he, giving vent to his thoughts at 
that tender sign of sympathy in his fcoUng—“strango 
that, after all, she did not many Maiuwaring, but fixed 
her clioieo on that snpplo Frenchman. But she has settled 
abroad now, perhaps for life—a great relief to my mind. 

Yes, let ns never recur to her/* 

“ Fortuna^ply/* said Lady Mary, with some hesitation, 

“ she does not seem to have created much interest here. 

Tho poor seldom name her to mo, and onr neighbours only 
with surprise at her marrifigo. In another year she will 
bo forgotten 1 ** 

Mr. St, John sighed. Perhaps ho felt how much more 
easily ho Imd be(^n forgoi tcni, wero ho the banished one, 
Lucrotia the possc'ssor 1 His light nature, however, soon 
escaped from all thouglds atid sources of atuioyance, and 
ho listened with complacent attention to liady Mary’s 
gontlo plans for the poor, and tho children’s school, and tho 
cottages that ought to bo repaired, and tlio labourers that 
ought to bo era ployed. For, though it may seem singular, 
Vernon St. John, insensibly induencod by his wife’s meek 
superiority, and oorrectod by her pure companionship, had 
begun to foel the charm of innocent occupations more, 
perhaps, than if ho had boon accustomed to the larger and 
/oftior nxcitemonts of life, and missed that stir of intollecb 
whicli is tho element of those who have warred in the 
democracy of letters, or contended for tho leadership of 
states. Ho had begun already to think that tbe country 
was no such exile after all. Jxaturally bonevolent, he had 
taught himself to share the occupations his Mary had 
already found in th e busy “ luxyy of doing pood, and / 
to concoivo that bro'W6rEoo3'''/5ralm^ usually// 

unites the lord of the village with its poor, 

“ I think, whnt with hunting once a week—(I will not 
venture more till my pain in the side is quite gone),—and 
with tho help of somo old friends at Christmas, we can get 
through tho winter very well, Mary.” 

“ Ah, those old friends! I dread them more than the 
hunting I ” 
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“ But we’ll Rave your grave fatlier, and your dear, pre¬ 
cise, excellent mother, to keep us in order. And if I sit 
more than half an hour after dinner, the old butler shall 
pull me out by the ears. Mary, what do you say to thin¬ 
ning the grove yonder ? We shall get a better view of the 
landscape beyond. ISTo, hang it 1 dear old Sir Miles loved 
his trees better than the prospect—won’t lop a bough. 
But that avenue we are planting will be certainly a noble 
improvement-” 

“ Fifty years hence, Charles! ” 

“ It is our duty to think of posterity,” ansVered the 
ci-devant spendthrift, with a gravity that was actually 
pompous. “ But hark ! is that two o’clock? Three, by 
Jove I How time flies ! and my new bullocks that I was 
to see at two ! Come down to the farm, that’s my own 
Mary. Ah, your fine ladies are not such bad housewives 
after aE I” 

“ And your fine gentlemen-” 

^ Capital farmers 1 I had no idea till last week that a 
prize ox was so interesting an animal. One lives to learn. 
Put me in mind, by the bye, to write to Coke about his 
sheep.” 

“ This way, dear Charles; we can go round by the village, 
and see poor Ponto and Dash.” 

The tears rushed to Mr. St. John’s eyes. ‘‘If poor Sir 
Miles could have known you! ” he said, with a sigh; and 
though the gardeners were at work on the lawn, he bowed 
his head, and kissed the blushing cheek of his wife as 
heartily as if he had been really a farmer. 

From the terrace at Laughton, turn to the humbler abode 
of our old friend the Yicar—^the same day, the same hour. 
Here also the scene is without doors—^we are in the garden 
of the vicarage; the children are playing at hide-and-seek 
amongst the espaliers, which screen the winding gravel- 
walks from the esculents more dear to Ceres than to 
Flora. The Yicar is seated in his little parlour, from 
which a glazed door admits into the garden. The door is 
now open, and the good man has paused from his work (he 
had just discovered a new emendation in the first chorus ot 
the Medea), to look out at the rosy faces that gleam to and 
fro-acro^ the sceAe. His wife, with a basket in her hand, 
is standing without the door, but a little aside, not to 
obstruct Ihe vieiv^ 
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“ It does one’s Iieart good to see tliem 1 ” said the Vicar; 

“ little dears 1 ’’ 

“ Yes, they ought to be dear at this time of the year,” 
ohseryed Mrs. Fielden, who was absorbed in the contents 
of the basket. 

“ And so fresh 1 ” 

“Fresh, indeed;—how different from London! In 
London they were not fit to be seen ; as old as—^I am snre 
I can’t guess how old they were. But you see here they 
are new laid every morning ! ” 

“ My dfear 1 ” said Mr. Fielden, opening his eyes—‘^new 
laid every morning! ” 

“ Two doifen and four.” 

“ Two dozen and four 1—What on earth are you talking 
about, Mrs. Fielden ? ” 

“ Why, the eggs, to be sure, my love! ” 

“OhI” said the Vicar, “two dozen and four!—^you 
alarmed me a little; ’tis of no consequence—only my 
foolish mistake. Always prudent and saving, my dear 
Sarah; just as if poor Sir ]Miles had not left us that 
munificent fortune, I may call it.” 

“ It will not go very far when wo have our young ones 
to settle. And—David is very extravagant already: he 
has torn such a hole in his jacket I ” 

At this moment, up the gravel-walk, two young persons 
came in sight. The children darted across them, whoop¬ 
ing and laughing, and vanished in the further recess of 
the garden. 

“ All is for the best—^bKud mortals that we are !—aU is 
for the best 1 ” said the Vicar, musingly, as his eyes rested 
upon the approaching pair. 

“Certainly, my love; you are always right, and it is 
wiT ^:ed to ug rumb le. Still, if you saw what a hole ft was— 
past patchmg, I f^r! ” 

“ Dx^k round I ” said Mr. Fielden, hcnevplently. “ How 
we grieved for them both: how wroth we were ^th 
WiUiam—^how sad for Susan 1 Amd now see them—^they 
will he the better man and wife for their trial 1 ” 

“ Has Susan then consented ? I was almost afraid she 
never wonld consent. How often have I been almost angrj 
with her, poor lamb 1 when I have h^Hi her accuse her¬ 
self of causing her sister’s unhappiness, and declare with 
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sobs that sbe felt it a crime to tHnk of William Mainwaring 
as a bnsband.” 

I trust I have reasoned ber out of a morbid sensibility, 
wbicb, while it could not have rendered Lucretia the hap« 
pier, must have ensured the wretchedness of herself and 
William. But if Lucretia had not married, and so for ever 
closed the door on William’s repentance (that is, supposing 
he did repent), I belieYe poor Susan would rather have 
died of a broken heart, than have given her hand to 
Mainwaring.” 

It was an odd marriage of that proud youjug lady’s, 
after all,” said Mrs. Fielden; “ so much older than her—a 
foreigner, too! ” • 

‘‘But lie is a very pleasant man, and they had known 
each other so long. I did not, however, quite like a sort 
of cunning he showed, when I came to reflect on it, in 
bringing Lucretia back to the house; it looks as if he had 
laid a trap for her from the first.” 

“ Ten thousand pounds 1—a great catch for a foreigner ! ” 
observed Mrs. Fielden, with the shrewd instinct of her sex; 
and then sbe added, in the spirit of a prudent sympathy 
equally characteristic: “But I think you say Mr. Parch- 
mount persuaded her to allow half to be settled on herself. 
That will be a hold on him.” 

“ A bad hold, if that be all, Sarah. There is a better— 
he is a learned man, and a scholar. Scholars are naturally 
domestic, and make good husbands.” 

“But you know he must be a papist! ” said Mrs. 
Fielden. 

“ Umph! ” muttered the Yicar, irresolutely. 

While the worthy couple were thus conversing, Susan 
and her lover, not having finished their conference, had 
turned back through the winding walk. 

“ Indeed,” said William, drawing her arm closer to his 
side, “these scruples—^these fears—are cruel to me as well 
as to yourself. *If you were no longer existing, I could be 
nothing to your sister. Hay, even were she not married, 
you must know enough of her pride to be assured that I 
can retain no place in her affections. What has chanced 
was not our crime. Perhaps Heaven designed to save not 
only us, but herse^, from tiie certain misery of nuptials so 
Inauspicious! ” 

“ If she would but answer one of my letters! sighed 
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Susan; “ or if I t'ould but know that sbo were liappy and 
contented! 

‘‘ Your letters must have miscarried—yon are not sure 
even of ber address. Rely upon it, slie is liappy. Do you 
tliink tliat slio would a second time ‘ have stooped boiieath 
—Mainwaring’s lip writhed as he repeated that 
phrase—“ if her feelings had not been involved ? I would 
not wrong your sister,—I shall over feel gratitude for the 
past, and romorse for my own shameful weakness ; still, I 
must think that the nature of her attachment to me was 
more ardetit than lasting.^* 

“ Ah, William I how can you know her heart ? 

‘‘ By compTiring it with yours. Oh, there, indeed, I may 
anchor my faith ! Susan, we were formed for each other 1 
Our natures are alike—save that yours, despite its surpass¬ 
ing sweetness, has greater strength in its simple candour. 
You will ho rny guide to good. Without you I should have 
no aim in Life,—no courage to front the contests of this 
world. Ah, this hand trembles still 1 

William, William, I cannot repress a foreboding—a 
superstition 1 At night, I am haunted with that pale face, 
as I saw it last—pale with suppressed despair. Oh, if 
over Lucrctia could have need of us—need of our services, 
our aftbetions,—if we could but repair the grief wo have 
caused her 1 

Susan’s head sank on her lover’s shoulder. She had 
said “need of —‘‘need of our services.” In those 
simple monosyllables the union was pledged—the identity 
of their lots in the dai-k urn was implied. 

From this scone turn again,—the slide shifts in tho 
lantern—^wo are at Paris. In tho ante-chambcr at tho 
Tuilories, a crowd of expectant courtiers and adventurers 
gai^e upon a figure who passes with modest and downcast 
eyes through me throng; he has just left the closet of the 
First Consul. 

“Par DieuI^^ said B-, “power, like misery, makes 

us acquainted with strange bedfellows. I should like to 
hoar what tho First Consul can have to say to Olivier 
Dalihard.” 

F0U0I16, who at that period was scheming for tho return 
to his old dignities as minister of police, smiled slightly, 
and answered, “Jn Cj- time when the air is filled with 
daggers, ono who was familiar with Rohespiorro has his 
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ases. Olivier Dalibard is a remarkable man. He is one 
of those children of the E-evolntion whom that great mother 
is homid to save.*’ 

“ Bj betraying his brethren ? ” said B-, drily. 

“I do not allow the inference. The simple fact is, that 
Dalibard has spent many years in England,—he has 
married an Englishwoman of birth and connexions—he 
knows well the English language and English people,— 
and just now, when the Eirst Consul is so anxious to 
approfondir the popular feelings of that sti’amge- nation, 
with whose government he is compelled to“"go^to war, he 
may naturally have much to say to so acute an observer as 
Olivier Dalibard.” * 

“Um!” said B-; ‘‘with such patronage, Robes¬ 

pierre’s friend should hold his head somewhat higher 1 ” 

Meanwhile, Olivier Dalibard, .crossing the gardens of the 
palace, took his way to the Eauhourg St. Grermain. There 
was no change in the aspect of this man; the same medi¬ 
tative tranquillity characterised his* downward eyes and 
bended brow; the same precise simplicity of dress which 
had pleased the prim taste of Robespierre, gave decorum 
to his slender stooping form. Ro expression more cheerful, 
no footstep more elastic, bespoke the exile’s return to his 
native land, or the sanguine expectations of Intellect 
restored to a career. Tet, to all appearance, the prospects 
of Dalibard were bright and promising. The Eirst Consul 
was at that stage of his greatness, when he sought to 
employ in his service all such talent as the Revolution had 
made manifest—provided only, that it was not stained with 
notorious bloodshed, or too strongly associated with the 
Jacobin clubs. His quick eye seemed to have discovered 
already the abilities of Dalibard, and to have appreciated 
tbe sagaciiy and knowledge of men which had enabled this 
subtle person to obtain the friendship of Robespierre, 
without sharing in his crimes. He had been frequently 
cioseted with Buonaparte; he was in the declared favour 
of Eouche, who, though not at that period at the head, of 
the police, was too necessary amidst the dangers of the 
time, deepened as they were by the rumours of some 
terrible and profound conspiracy, to be laid aside, as the 
First Consul had at one moment designed. One man 
of th^e high in ihe State,f appeared to distrust 
viesF D^ibard—the celebrated But with 
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Ms aid tlic Proven 9 al could dispense. WHat was tlie 
secret of Dalibard’s power ? was it, in truth, owing solely 
to his native talent, and his acquired experience, especially 
of England?—was it hy honourable means that he had 
won the ear of the First Consul ? We may be sure of 
the contrary; for it is a striking attribute of men once” j 
thoroughly tainted by the indulgence of vicious schemes I 
and stratagems, that they become wholly blinded to those; I 
plain paths of ambition which common sense makes mani- f 
fest to ordinary ability. If we regard narrowly the lives i 
of great cihninals, we are often very much startled hy the 
extraordinary acuteness,—the profound calculation,—^the 
patient medit9.tive energy which they have employed npon 
the conception and execution of a crime. We feel inclined 
to think that snch intellectual ^power would have com* 
manded great distinction, worthily used and guided; hut 
we never find that these great criminals seem to have been 
sensible of the opportunities to real eminence which they 
have thrown away. Often we observe that there have been 
before them vistas into worldly greatness which, by no 
uncommon prudence and exertion, wonld have conducted 
honest men half as clever to fame and power ; hut, with a 
strange ohHquity of vision, they appear to have looked | 
from these broad clear avenues into some dark, tangled ^ 
defiOle, in which, by the subtlest ingenuity, and through the | 
most besettiug perils, they might attain at last to the 1 
snccess of a feand, or the enjoyment of a vice. In crime | 
once indulged, there is a wonderful fascination—and the ? 
fascination is, not rarely, great in proportion to the intellect 
of the criminal. There is always hope of reform for a dull, 
uneducated, stolid man, led by accident or temptation into ; 
guilt; but where a man of great ability, and highly edu- j 
oated, besots himself in the intoxication of dark and I 
terrible excitements, takes impure delight in tortuous and. j 
slimy ways, the good angel abandons him foy ever. 

Olivier Dalibard walked musingly on—gained a house in 
one of the most desolate quarters of the abandoned fau¬ 
bourg, mounted the spacious stairs, and rang at the door 
of an attic next the roof. After some moments, the door 
was slowly and cautiously opened, and two small filerce 
eyes, peering through a mass of black tangled curls, 
gleamed through the aperture. The gaze seemed satis-^ 
factory. 
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“Enter, Mend,” said the inmate, 'witli a sort of com** 
placent grant; and, as Dalibard obeyed, the man reclosed, 
and barred tbe door. 

Tbe room was bare to beggary,—^tbe ceiling, low and 
sloping, was blackened witb smoke. A wretched bed, two 
cliairs, a table, a strong chest, a small cracked looking- 
glass, completed the inventory. The dress of the occupier 
was not in keeping with the chamber;—^trne that it was 
not such as was worn by the wealthier classes, but it 
betokened no sign of poverty. A blue coat, with high 
collar, and half of military fashion, was buttoned tight 
over a chest of vast girth; the nether garments were of 
leather, scrupulously clean, and solid, heavj- riding-boots 
came halfway up the thigh. A more sturdy, stalwart, 
strong-built knave, ne^^ excited the admiration which 
physical power always nas a right to command: and 
Dalibard gazed on him with envy. The pale scholar 
absolutely sighed as he thought—what an an:^ary to his 
own scheming mind would have been so tough a frame ! 

But even less in form than face did the man of thews 


and sinews contrast the man of wile and craft. Opposite 
that high forehead, with its massive development of organs, 
scowled the low front of one to whom thought was un¬ 
familiar—protuberant, indeed, over the shaggy brows, 
where phrenologists place the seats of practicable per¬ 
ception—^strongly marked in some of the brutes, as in the 
dog—but almost literally void of those higher organs, by 
wMch we reason, and imagine, and construct. But in rich 
atonement for such deficiency, all the animal reigned 
triumphant in the immense mass and width of the skull 
behind. And as the hair, long before, curled in close rings 
to the nape of the bull-like neck, yon saw before yon on© 
of those useful instminents to ambition and fraud, which 


recoil at no danger, comprehend no crime, are not without 
certain good qualities, under virtuons gnidance,—^for they 
have the fidelity, the obedience, the stubborn conrag© of 
the animal; but which, under evil control, turn those very 
qualities to unsparing evil—^bull-dogs to rend the fo©| aS 
Cull-dogs to defend the master. 

For some moments the two men gajz^d Mfenily nJt each 
other. At length Dalibaos^ said, wi& cmlmi 
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“ My friend, it is time tliat I sfiorild be presented to tbe 
cMefs of yonr party! ” 

“ Chiefs, par tom les diables / ” growled the other; we 
OJiouaTis are all chiefs, when it comes to blows. Yon have 
seen my credentials; yon know that I am a man to be 
trusted ; what more do yon need ? ” 

“ For myself nothing; but my friends are more scmpn- 
lons. I have sounded, as I promised, the heads of the old 
Jacobin party—^and they are favourable. This upstart 
soldier, wi^p has suddenly seized in his iron grasp all the 
fruits of the Revolution, is as hateful to them as to you. 
But, qua voul^z~vous, mm cher —men are men! It is one 
thing to destroy Buonaparte ; it is another thing to restore 
the Bourbons. How can the Jacobin chiefs depend on 
your assurance, or my own, thatiAhe Bourbons will forget 
the old offences, and reward the new service? You 
apprise me, so do your credentials, that a prince of the 
blood is engaged in this enterprise, that he will appear at 
the proper season. Put me in direct communication with 
this representative of the Bourbons, and I promise in 
return, if his assurances are satisfactory, that you shall 
have an ameute to be felt from Paris to Marseilles. If you 
cannot do this, I am useless ; and I withdraw- 

“ Withdraw! Garde d vom—Monsiewr le Savani I Ho 
man withdraws alive from a conspiracy like ours.” 

We have said before that Olivier Dalibard was not 
physically brave; and the look of the Ghouan, as those 
words were said, would have frozen the blood of many a 
bolder man. But the habitual hypocrisy of Dalibard 
enabled him to disguise Ms fear, and he replied, drily:— 
Mon-si^&iir le Ghouan ^—^it is not by threats that you will 
gain adherents to a desperate cause, wMch, on the contrary, 
requires jnild words and flattering inducements. If you 
comiMt a violence—^a murder —mon cher —Paris is not 
Bretagne; we have a police; you will be discovered.” 

‘‘ Ha, ha ! what then P—-do you think I f^r the gtdllo- 
tine ? ” 

“ For yourself—^no; but for your leaders—yes I If you 
are discovered, and arrested for crime, do you fancy that 
the police will not recognise the right arm of the terrible* 
George Cadoudal ?—^that they will not guess that Cadoudal 
is at Paris ?—that Cadoudal ^mll not accompany you to th#^ 
gtalotine ? ” 


% 
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Tlie Oilman's face fell. OHvier watclied him and pnr- 
gned his advantage. 

“ I asked yon to introduce to me this shadow of a prince, 
under which you would march to a counter-revolution. 
But I will he more easily contented. Present me to George 
Cadoudal, the hero of Morhihan; he is a man in whom I 
can trust, and with whom I can deal. What!—^you 
hesitate ?—How do you suppose enterprises of this nature 
can he carried on? If, from fear and distrust of each 
other, the man you would employ cannot meet the chief 
who directs him, there will he delay—confusion—^panic,— 
and you will all perish hy the executioner. And for me, 
Pierre Guillot, consider my position. I am m some favour 
with the Pirst Consul—I have a station of respectahility— 
a career lies before me. qpan you think that I will hazard 
these, with my head to hoot, like a rash child ? Do you 
suppose that, in entering into this terrible contest, I would 
consent to treat only with subordinates ? Do not deceive 
yourseK. Again, I say, tell your employers that they must 
confer with me directly, ovje me'n lave les mains'' 

“ I will repeat what you say,” answered Guillot, sullenly. 
^Is this all?” 

‘‘ All for the present,” said Dalihard, slowly drawing on 
his gloves, and retreating towards the door. The Ghouan 
watched him with a suspicious and sinister eye; and as the 
Provencal’s hand was on the latch, he laid his own rough 
grasp on Dalihard’s shoulder— 

“ I know not how it is, Monsieur Dalihard, hut I mis¬ 
trust you*” 

“ Distrust is natural and prudent to all who conspire,” 
replied the scholar, quietly. I do not ask you to confide 
in me—^your employers hade you seek me— 1 have men¬ 
tioned my conditions—let them decide.” 

« carry it ofi well. Monsieur Dalihard. JSid 1 am 
under a solenm oath, which poor George made me take, 
knowing me to he a hot-headed, honest fellow —mcmucdse 
tete, if you will—that I will keep my hand off pistol and 
knife upon mere suspicion—^that nothing less than his 
word, or than clear and positive proof of treacheryj shall 
put me out of good humour and into warm blood. But 
bear this with you. Monsieur Dalibagrd, if I once discover 
Jpti use our secrets’ to betr^^&m,—should George 
see you, and one hair of Ms ^ine to injury through 
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your hands, I will wring yonr neck as a housewife wrings 
a pullet’s.” 

“ I don’t douht your strength or your ferocity, Pierre 
GuiUot; hut my neck will he safe; you have enough to do 
to take care of your own— au revoir’^ 

With a tone and look of calm and fearless irony, the 
scholar thus spoke and left the room; hut when he was on 
the stairs, he paused, and caught at the balustrade—the 
sickness as of terror at some danger past, or to he, came 
over him; and this contrast between the self-comman^ or 
simulation which belongs to moral courage, and the feeble¬ 
ness of natural and constitutional cowardice, would have 
been sublime if shown in a noble cause. In one so cor¬ 
rupt, it but betrayed a nature doubly formidable; for 
treachery and murder hatch their brood amidst the folds j 
of a hypocrite’s cowardice. 

While thus the interview between Dalibard and the con¬ 
spirator,-^we must bestow a glance upon the Provencal’s 
home. 

In an apartment in one of the principal streets between 
the Boulevards and the Bue St. Honore, a boy and a 
woman sat side by side, conversing in whispers. The boy 
was Gabriel Yarney, the woman Lucretia Dalibard. The 
apartment was furnished in the then modem taste which 
affected classical forms; and though not without a certain 
elegance, had something meagre and comfortless in its 
splendid tripods and thin-legged chairs. There was in the 
apartment that air which bespeaks the struggle for ap¬ 
pearances—that struggle familiar with those of limited 
income, and vain aspirings; who want the taste which 
smoothes all inequalities, and gives a smile to home—^that 
taste which affection seems to prompt, if not to create-— 
which shows itself in a thousand nameless, costless trifles, 
each a’grace. Ho sign was there of the household car^ or 
industry of women. Ho flowers, no musio;* no embroideiy-^j 
frame, no work-'tetble. Lucretia had none of the sweet I 
/eminine habits which betray so lovelily the whereabout of I ^ 
women. All was formal and precise, like rooms which we » 
enter and leave—not those in which we settle and dwell. 

Lucretia herself is changed, her. air is more assured, her 
complexion more psde, the evil character of her mouth 
more firm and pronounced. 

Gabriel, siill a mere boy in years, has a premature look 
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of man. The down shades his lips. His dress, though 
showy and theatrical, is no longer that of boyhood. His 
ronnded cheek has grown thin, as with the care and 
thought which beset the anxions step of youth on entering 
into life. 

Both, as before remarked, spoke in whispers;—both 
from time to time glanced fearfully at the door; both felt 
that they belonged to a hearth round which smile not the 
ioc|ind graces of trust and love, and the heart’s open ease. 

“But,” said Gabriel—“but if you would be safe, my 
father must have no secrets hid from you.” 

“ I do not know that he has. He speaks to me frankly 
of his hopes—of the share he has in the discovery of the 
plot against the First Consul—of his interviews with 
Pierre GuiLlot, the Breton.” 

“ Ah, because there your courage supports him, and your 
acuten^s assists his own. Such secrets belong to his 
public life—his political schemes—with those he»will trust 
you. It is his private life—^his private projects you must 
know.” 

“But what does he conceal from me? Apart from 
politics, his whole mind seems bent on the very natural 
object of securing the intimacy with his rich cousin. Mon¬ 
sieur Bellanger, from whom he has a right to expect so 
arge an inheritance.” 

“Bellanger is rich, but ho is not much older than my 
father.” 

“ He has bad health.” 

“ Ho,” said Gabriel, with a downcasPeye and a strange 
smile—'“he has not bad health, but he may not be long- 
lived.” 

“How do you mean?” asked Iiucretia, sinking her 
voic^ into a still lower whisper, while a shudder, she scarce 
knew why, passed over her frame. 

I “ What does^ my father do,” resumed Gabriel, “ in that 
room at the top of the house? Does he tell you that 
secret ? ” 

“ He makes experiments in chemistry. You know ,that 
t^t was always his favourite study. You smile s^mn 1 
Gabriel, do not smile so; it appals me. Do you think there 
is some mystery in that chamber ? ” 

“It matters not what'we think, m^re —^it matters 

much what we know. If I were yo% I wotdd know what is 
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in tliat claamber. I repeat, to be safe, yon must baye all 
his secrets or none. Hnsh, that is Ms step I ” 

The door-handle turned noiselessly, and Oliyier entered. 

His look fell on Ms son’s face, which betrayed only ap¬ 
parent surprise at his unexpected return. He then glanced 
at Lucretia’s, which was, as usual, cold and impenetrable. 

“ Grabriel,” said Dalibard, gently, “ I haye come in for 
you. I haye promised to take you to spend the day at 
Monsieur Bellanger’s; you are a great favourite with 
Madame. , Oome, my boy. I shall be back soon, Xmcretia^ 

I shall Sl^ut drop in to leave Gabriel at my cousin’s.” 

«* G-abriel ro^e cheerfully, as if only alive to the expectation 
Df the bon-bons and compliments he received habitually 
from Madame BeUanger. 

“ And you can take your drawing implements with you,” 
continued Dalibard. ‘‘ TMs good Monsieur BeUanger has 
given you permission to copy his Poussin.” 

“ His Poussin 1 Ah, that is placed in Ms bedroom,^ is 
it not ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Dalibard, briefly. 

Gabriel lifted his sharp bright eyes to his father’s face. 
Dalibard turned away. f 

“ Oome ! ” he said, with some impatience; and Ihe boy 
took up his hat. 

In another minute Lucretia was alone. 

Alone, in an English home, is a word implying no dreary 
solitude to an. accomplished woman; but alone in that 
foreign land—^alone in those half-furnished, desolate apart¬ 
ments—-few books, no musical instruments, no companions 
during the day to drop in;— that loneliness was wearying. 

And that mind so morbidly active! In the old Scottish 
legend, the Spirit that serves the wizard must be kept ' 
constantly employed; suspend its work for a moment, and 
it ren^ the enchanter. It is so with minds that crave for 
excitement, and live without relief of heaft and affection, ; 
on the hard tasks of the inteUect. ^ ^ ' 

Lucretia mused over (^briel’s words and warping: To 
be safe, you must know aU Ms secrets or W^t 

was the secret which Dalibard hadnot TOmmumcated to her ? 

She rose, stole up the ccld, cBe^iess stairs, and ascended 

* It is scarcely necessary to otserve that hed-chaiabeTS in Paris, "wheii 
formfiig part of the suite of reception-rooms, are often decorated no le» 
iisboratfly than the other apartments. 
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to tlio attic wHcli Dalibard bad lately Mred. It was 
locked; and sbe observed that tbe lock was sm^ll—so 
small, that tbe key might be worn in a ring. Sbe de¬ 
scended and entered ber husband’s usual cabinet, wbicb 
adjoined tbe sitting-room. All tbe books wbicb tbe bouse 
contained were there; a few works on metaphysics— 
Spinosa in especial—tbe great Italian histories, some 
volumes of statistics, many on physical and mechanical 
philosophy, and one or two works of biography and me- 
mon-s:—^bTo light literature, that grace and flower of 
human culture—that best philosophy of all, hui^Lanising 
us with gentle art., making us -^^e through the humours,# 
elevbted through the passions, tender in tbe affections of 
our kind! She took out one of the volumes that seemed 
less arid than the rest, for she was weary of her own 
thoughts, and began to read. To her surprise, the first 
passage she opened was singularly interesting, though the 
title was nothing more seductive than the “iiife of a 
Physician of Padua, in the Sixteenth Cenjmr v/’ It re¬ 
nted to that singular epoch ofTeSormlSl^when some 
/mysterious disease, varying in a thousand symptoms, 
^ fcb^ed all remedy, and long defied all conjecture—a dis- 
j ^e attacking chiefly the heads of families, father and 
r husband—^rarely women. In one city, seven hundred hus- 
j bands perished, but not one wife! The disease was poison. 
The hero of the memoir was one of the earlier discoverers 
of the true cause of this household epidemic. He had 
been a chief authority in a commission of inquiry. Start¬ 
ling were the details given in the work; the anecdotes, 
the histories, the astonishing craft brought daily to bear 
on the victim, the wondrous perfidy of the subtle means, the 
variation of the certain murder—^here swift as epilepsy— 
there slow and wasting as long decline:—the lecture was 
absorbing; and absorbed in the book Lucretia still was, 
when she heard Dahbard’s voice behind; he was looking 
over her shoulder. 

^‘A strange selection for so fair a student? 
play not with such weapons! 

A/But is this all true ? ” 

True, though scarce a fragment of tbe truth. The 
siman was a sorry chemist, and a worse philosopher, 
"htendered in his analysis of the means; and, if I re- 
", he whines like a priest at tbe motives; 
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for see yoti not wliat was really the cause o£ this sprcadlno^ 
pestilwico. It was tlio Saturnalia of the Weak—a burst of 
mocking license against the Strong: it was more—it was 
the innate force of the individual waging war against tlie 
manyd^ 

“ I do not understand you/' 

‘‘Ko! In that ago, Iinshanda wore, indeed, lords of tho 
household: they jnarriod more children for their lands; 
they neglected and betrayed them; they were inexorable 
if the wife committed the faults set before her for example. 
Suddenly the wife found herself armed against her tyrant* 
J:Iis life was in her han4|l^ So the weak had no mercy on 
the strong I ^3ut man, too, was then, oven more than iSow, 
a lonely wrestler in a crowded arena. Brute fore© alone ^ 
gave him distinction in courts; wealth alone brought him 
justice in tho halls, or gave him safety in his homo. Sud" 
denly, tho frail pitny man saw tliat ho could reach the 
mortal of his giant foe. Tho noiseleBS sling was in 
liis hand—it smote Goliath from afar. Stuldenly, the poor 
man, ground to tho dust, spat upon by contempt, saw 
through tho crowd of richer kinsmon, who shtinnod and 
bade him rot—saw those whoso death made him heir to 
lordship, and gold, and palaces, and power, and eBteom I 
As a worm through a wardrobe, that man ate through 
velvet and ermine, and gnawed out tho hearts that bmt m 
his way. !]^oI A groat intellect can comprehend those 
criminals, and account for the crime. It is a mighty thing 
to feel in one's self that one is an army—more inan an 
army! What thousands and millions of men, with trunipot 
and banner, and under tho sanction of glory, strive to do— 
destroy a foe^ that, with littlo more than an effort of the 
will—with a drop, a grain, for all his arsenal—one man 
can do!" 

There was a horrible enthusiasm about this reasoning 
devil as he spoke thus; his crest rose, his hreasfc expanded.. 
That animation which a noble thought gives to generous 
hearts, kindled in the face of the apologist for th© darkest 
and basest of human crimes. Lucretia shuddorod; but her 
gloomy imagination was spelled; there was an interest 
mingled with her terror. 

**Mu8hl you appal me," ah© said, at last, timidly. 

But, happily, this fearful exists no more to tempt and 
dwtroj P " 
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** As a mere philosopliical discovery, it miglit be amnsing 
to a chemist to loam exactly what were tho compounds of 
those teicient poisons,” said Dalibard, not directly answer¬ 
ing the implied question. Portions of tho art are indeed 
lost, unless, as I suspect, there is much crodulotis oxaggo- 
i ration in the accounts transmitted to ns. To kill by a 
j bower, a pair of gloves, a soap-ball—kill by means which 
I elude all possible suspicion—is it credible? What say 
you ? An amusing research, indeed, if one had leiBuro ! 
But enough of this now; it grows late. Wo dine with 

Monsieur do -, Ho wnshes to let his hcflel. Why, 

Luci^tm, if wo know a little of #118 old art, par Dim / wo 
couSi foon hire tho hotel! Well, wxdl, pefliaps wo may 
aurvilf my cousin Joan Bcllangcr I ” 

Three days afterwards, Lucrctia stood by her husband^s 
side in tho secret chamber. From the hour when she left 
it, a change was perceptible in her co\intenanco, which 
gi'adually removed from it tho character of youth. Paler 
the cheek could scarce become, nor more cold tho discon¬ 
tented, restless eye. But it was as if some giuat care had 
settled on her brow, and contracted yet more tho stem 
outline of tho lips. Gabriel noted tho alteration; but he 
did not attempt to win lier confidonco. Ho was occupied 
rather in considering, tii’st, if it wore well for him to sound 
d(‘epor into tho mystcay ho Huspccted; and, secondly, to 
what extent, and on what teinns, it hwmno his ititerest to 
aid tho designs in which, by Dalibard’s hints and kindly 
treatment, ho foresaw that ho was meant to participate. 

A word now on the rich kinsman of tho Dalibards: Jean 
Bellanger hid been one of those prudent* republicans who 
had put the Eevolution to profit. By birth a Mapelkw,*— 
he had settled in Paris, as an ipicier, about the year 1785, 
and had distinguished himself by the adaptability and 
fmosso which become those who fish in such troubled 
waters. He had sided with Mirabeau, next with Vorgniaud, 
and the Girondins. These ho forsook in time for Danton, 
whoso facile comipiibiHty made him a seductif© patron. 
He was a large purchaser in tho sale of the emiwant pro¬ 
perty ; he obtained a contract for the supply of the mmj in 
the INfetherlands; ho abandoned Danton as h© hid itaidouod 
ifei Stoondins, but without taking any pittt in the 

of the JaeoMas* Eii amt goimexioa was 
Wife tad Barras, and he mriohed Mmwlf yet mo^re 
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under tlio Directory tlian ho had done In tho earlier stages 
of tho Rovolution. Under cover of an appearance of hon- 
liomie and good humour, a frank laugh and open counte¬ 
nance. Joaxi Bollangor had always retained general popu¬ 
larity and good-will; and was one of those whom tho 
policy of tho First Consul led Mm to conciliate. Ho had 
long since retired from the more vulgar departments of 
trade, but continued to flourish as an army contractor. Ho 
had a largo hotel and a splendid establishment. He was 
one of the great capitalists of Paris. The relationship be¬ 
tween Dallbard and Bellanger was not ve:^ close, it was 
that of cousins twice remdred; and during DalibarS*i pre¬ 
vious i^esidenOfe at Paris, each embracing different lAiicH, 
and each eager in his career, the blood-tie botwee* tlieiu 
had not boon much thought of, though they wore good 
friends, and each respected tho other for tho discretion 
with which ho had kept aloof from the more sanguinary 
excesses tho time. As Bdlanger was not many years 
older than Dalibnrd, as tho former had but just married in 
tho year 1791, and had naturally before him tho prospect 
of a faniily~-as his fortunes at that time, though rising, 
wore unconflrmod, and as some nearer relations stood be¬ 
tween them, in the shape of two promising sturdy nephews, 
Dalibard had not then caJunlated on any inheiitanoe from 
his cousin. On his return circumstances were widely 
altered—^Bellanger had been married some years, and no 
issue had blessed his nuptials. His nephewS) draughted 
into the conscription, had perished in Ugypt. Dalxbard 
apparently became his nearest relative. 

To avaiuco or to worldly ambition, there was undoubt¬ 
edly something very dasszling in tho prospect thus opened 
to the eyes of Olivier Dalibard. Tho OontractoPs splendid 
mode of living,, vying with that of formi^r-gin^ml of old, 
the colossiil masses of capital, by which he backed and sup¬ 
ported BpequlationSj that varied with an ingenuity rendered 
practical and profound by experience, inflamed into fever 
the morbid restlessness of fancy and intdleat which cha¬ 
racterised the evil scholar. For that reatjeesness seemed 
to supply to his nature vice® Act constitutional to it. Da¬ 
libard had not the avarice that belongs either to a miser or 
a spendthrift. In his youth, his books and the simple 
desires of an abstract student suflicod to his wants, and a 
bibit of motbod and order, a mechanical calculation which 
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accompanied all liis acts, from tlio least to the greatest— 
presojc^Tcd him, even 'when most poor, from ncedincBS and 
want. ITor was ho bj nature vain and ostentatious—tlioso 
^ infirmities accompany a larger and more luxurious naturo. 

I His philosophy rather despiBed, than inclined to, allow. 

I Yet Biiico to plot and to scheme made his solo amusomont, 
shis absorbing excitement,—so a man wi’ap|)cd in himself, 
/and with no generous (uids in view, has little to plot or to 
I scheme for, but objects of worldly aggrandisement. In 
I this, Dalibard rosemblcHl one whom the intoxication of 
' gambling lias mastered, who neither wants, nor greatly 
I prices, tlie sl^iko, bub who has gi\>wn wedded to the ven- 
’ ture for it. It was a madness like that ofm certain rich 
nobleman in our own country, who, with more money than 
i h© could spend, and with a skill in. all games where skill 
\ entei’s, that would have secured him success of itself,— 
j having learned the art of cheating, could nob resist its in- 
j dulgenco. No hazard, no warning, could ro8ti;p.m him-- 
I cheat he musb'-^the propensity became iron-strong as a 
‘ Greek destiny. 

That the posBible chance of an inhoritanc© so magni¬ 
ficent should dazzle Lucrotla and Gabriel, was yet more 
natural; for in them, it appealed to more direct and 
eloquent, though not more powerful, propemsitioa. Gabriel 
hftd every vice which the greed of gain most irritates and 
excites. Intense covoteusness lay at tho core of Iuh heart; 
he had the sensual temperament which yijaruB for every 
enjoyment, and takes pleasure in every pomp and show of 
life. Lrucretio, with a hardness of mind that disdained 
luxniy, and a certain grandeur (if such a word may be ap¬ 
plied to one so perverted), that was incompatible with the 
sordid infirmities of the miser, had a determined and insa¬ 
tiable ambition, to which gold was a necessary instrument. 
Wedded to one she loved, like Mainwaring, the ambition, 
as wo have said in a former chapter, could have lived in 
another, and become devoted to intellectual efforts, m tho 
nobler desire for power based on fame and TOnius. But 
I now she had the gloomy cravings of one fallen, and the 
uneasy desire to restore herself to a lost position—she fed 
as an aliment upon scorn to bitbornoBs, of all beings and all 
■tixfags around her. She was gnawed by that false fever 
'WMsto riote in those who seek by outward seeming and 
dtotoetloBS te' eo^nioleitemielve® lor the wmt oi tiheir own 
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self-esteem; or who, despising the world with which they 
are brought in contact, sigh for those worldly advantages, 
which alone justify to the world itself their contempt. 

To these diseased infirmities of vanity or pride, whether 
exhibited in G-abriel or Lucretia, Dalibard adminisiered 
without apparent effort, not only by his conversation, but 
his habits of life. He mixed with those much wealthier 
than himself, but not better born—^those who, in the hot 
and fierce ferment of that new society, were rising fast 
into new aristocracy,—the fortunate solders, daring specu¬ 
lators, plunderers of many an argosy that had'been wrecked X 
in the Great Storm. Every one about them was actuated 
by the keen desire “ to make a fortune ”—^the desire was 
contagious. They were not absolutely poor in the proper 
sense of the word poverty, with Dalibard’s annuity and 
the interest of Lucretia’s fortune, but they were poor com¬ 
pared to those with whom they associated—^poor enough ^ 
for discon tent. Thus, the image of the mighiy wealth 
Snm which, perhaps, but a single life divided them, be¬ 
came horribly haunting. To Gabriel’s sensual vision, the 
image presented itself in the shape of unlimited pleasure 
and prodigal riot; to Lucretia, it wore the solemn majesty 
of power; to Dahbard himself, it was but the Eureka of a 
calculation—^the palpable reward of wile, and scheme, and 
dexterous combinations. The devil had temptations suited i 
to each. Meanwhile, the Dalibards were more and more 
with the Bellangers. Olivier glided in to talk of the 
chances and changes of the state and the market. Lucretia 
sat for hours, listening mutely to the Contractor’s boasts of 
past frauds, or submitting to the martyrdom of his victo- ^ 
rious games at tric-trac. Gabriel, a spoiled darling, copied i 
the pictures on the walls, complimented Madame, flattered ^ 
'Monsieur, and fe,wned on both for trinkets and crowns. 
like three birds of night and omen, these three evily^ 
natures settled on the rich man’s roof, • 

Was the rich man himself blind to the ntotives whidi 
budded forth into such attentive aflectionf BQis penetra¬ 
tion was too acute—his ill opinion of mankind too strong, 
perhaps, for such amiable self-delusions. But he took all 
in good part; availed himself of Dalibard’s hints and sug¬ 
gestions as to the employment of his capital; was polite to 
Lucretia, and readily condemned her to be beaten at tric- 
feraCj while he accepted with hmhmie Gabriel’s spirited 
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copies of Hs pictures. Bat at times, there was a gleam of 
satire and malice in Hs round gvey eyes, and an inward 
chuckle at the caresses and flatteries he received, which 
perplexed Ifiilibard, and humbled Lucretia. Had his 
wealth been wholly at his own disposal, those signs would 
have been inauspicious, but the new law was strict, and 
the bulk of Bellanger’s property could not be alienated 
from his nearest kin. Was not Dalibard the nearest? 

These hopes and speculations did not, as we have seen, 
absorb the restless and rank energies of Dalibard’s crooked, 
but capacious and grasping intellect. PatienSly and in¬ 
geniously he pursued Hs main political object—the detec¬ 
tion of that audacious and complicated conspiracy against 
the First Consul, which ended in the tragic deaths of 
Pichegru, the Due d’Enghien, and the erring but illus¬ 
trious hero of La Yendee, Greorge Cadoudal. In the midst 
of these dark^plots for personal aggrai^disement and poli¬ 
tical fortune, we leave, for the moment, the somfore, sullen 
soul of Olivier Dalibard. 

# # * « # # 

Time has passed on, and Spring is over the world; the 
seeds, buried in the earth, burst to flower; but inan’s 
breast knoweth not the sweet division of the seasons. In 
winter or summer, autumn or spring alike, his thoughts 
sow the germs of his actions, and day after day his destiny 
gathers in her harvests. 

The joy-hells ring clear through the groves of Laughton 
—an heir is born to the old name and fair lands of St. 
John 1 And, as usual, the present race welcomes merrily 
that wHeh shall succeed and replace it—^that which 
sl^ thrust the enjoyers down into tbe black graves, and 
wrest from them the pleasant goods of the world. The 
joy-hell of birth is a note of warning to the knell for the 
dead; it wakes the worms beneath the mould: the new¬ 
born, every yeas that it grows and flourishes, speeds the 
Parent to their feast. Yet who can predict that the infant 
shall become the heir ?—^who can tell that Death sits not 
side by side with the nurse at the cradle? Oafi the ^ 
mothmr’s hand measure out the woof of the Paf cse, oi* the | 
fetter’s eye detect, through the darkness ©i the inortow,f 
the gleam of the fatal shears ? 

It is market-day, at a town in the midland districts of 
Tkade lifadthiesfe and most 
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animated form. You sgg not tlie stunted form and hollow 
cjo of the mechanic—poor slave of the capitalist—poor 
agent and victim of the arch disequalisor—Civilisation, 
There, strides the burly form of the farmer; '“there, waits 
the ruddy hind with his flock; there, patient, sits the 
miller with his samples of corn; there, in the booths, gleam 
the humble wares which form the luxuries of cottage and 
farm. The thronging of men, and the clacking of whipsj ^ 
and the dull sound of wagon or dray, that parts the crowd 
as it passes, and the lowing of herds and the bleating of 
sheep, all are sounds of movement and bustle, yet blend 
with the pastoral associations of the ’Mniibiye Com 
when the link between market and f^hi was visible and 
direct. 

Towards one large house in the centre of the brisk life 
ebbing on, you might see stream after stream pour its way. 
The largo doors swinging light on their hinges, the gilt 
letters thg-t shine ttbovo tho threshold, the windows, with 
their shutters outside cased iu iron and studded with nails, 
announce that that house is the Bank of the town. Come 
in with that yeoman whose broad face tells its tale, sheepish 
and down-eyed—^he has come not to invest, but to borrow. 
What matters, war is breaking out anew, to bring tbe tim^ 
of high prices, and paper money and credit. Honest yeo- 
manf you will not he refused. He scratches his rough 
head, pulls a leg, as he calls it, when the clerk leans ovel' 
the counter, and asks to see “ Muster Mawnering hisself*” 
The clerk points to the little offioe-room of the new junior 
partner, who has brought ten thousand pounds and a clear 
head to the firm. And tho yeoman^s great boots creak 
heavily in, I told you so, honest yeoman; you come out 
with a smile on your brown face, and your hand, that 
might fell an ox, buttons up your huge breeches pocket* 
Ton will ride home with a light heart —go and dine, and 
be meiry* ^ 

The yeoman tramps to the Ordinary 5 plates clattef, 
tongues wag, and the borrower’s full heart finds vent in a 
good word for that Mnd ^‘Mtister Mawnering.” For a 
wonder, all join the praise* He’s an honour to the town; 
he’s a pride to the country—thof he’s such a friend at a 
pinch, he’s a rale mon of business! He’ll make the hauiik 
worth a million!—and how well he spoke at tho grea 
eeuiity meeting about the war, and the laund, and them 
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blood-tMi’sty Monnseers! If tlieir members woi'o loike 
bim, Muster Eox would look small 1 ” 

Tlie day declines; tbe town empties—^wMskies, borses, 
and carts, are giving life to tbe roads and ike lanes—and 
the market is deserted, and tbe bank is shut up, and Wil¬ 
liam Main waring walks back to bis borne at tke skirts of 
tbe town—^not villa nor cottage—^tbat plain English bouse 
with its cbeeful face of red brick, and its solid squareness 
of shape—^a symbol of substance in tbe fortunes of tbe 
owner! Yet, as be passes, be sees tbrougb tbe distant 
trees tbe ball of tbe member for tbe town. He pauses a 
moment, and sigbs unquietly. That pause and that sigb 
betray tbe germ of ambition and discontent.# Wby should 
not be, who can speak so well, be member for the town, 
instead of that stammering squire ? But bis reason bas 
soon silenced tbe querulous murmur. He hastens bis step 
—^be is at borne! And there, in tbe neat-furnisbed draw¬ 
ing-room, which looks on tbe garden behind, Jhdsaes tbe 
welcoming tea-um; and tbe piano is open, and there is a 
packet of new boots on tbe table: and, best of all, there is 
the glad face of tbe sweet English wife. Tbe happy scene 
was characteristic of tbe time, iusFwben ttie simpler and 
more innocent luxuries of tbe higher class spread, not to 
spoil, but refine tbe middle. Tbe dress, air, mien, move¬ 
ments of tbe young couple; the unassuming, suppressed, 
sober elegance of tbe bouse; tbe flower-garden, the books, 
and tbe music, evidences of cultivated taste, nqt,^signals 
of display, all bespoke tbe gentle fusion of ranks, before 
rude and uneducated wealth, made in looms and lucky 
bits, rushed in to separate for ever tbe gentleman from 

^ring smiles over Paris, over tbe spires of bTotre Dame, 
and tbe crowded alleys of tbe Tuileries, over thousands 
and thousands eager, joyous, aspiring, reckless—^tbe blew 
Pace of Erance^bound to one man’s destiny, children of 
glory and of carnage, whose blood, tbe wolf and the vulture 
scent, hungry, from afar! 

Tbe conspiracy against tbe life of tbe Eirst Oon^ bas 
been detected and defeated. Picbegru is in prison, George 
Cadoudal awaits bis trial, tbe Due d’Engbien sleeps in bis 
bloody grave; tbe imperial crown is prepared for the great 
soldier, and the great soldier’s oreatures bask in the noon¬ 
day sun. OEvier Dalibard is in high and lucrative em« 
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ployment-: Ms rise is ascribed to Ms talents—^bis opinions, 
bTo service connected witb the detection of tbe conspiracy 
is traced or traceable by the public eye. If snch exist, it is 
known but to those who have no desire to reveal it. The 
old apartments are retained ; but they are no longer dreary, 
and comfortless, and deserted. They are gay with dra¬ 
peries, and or-moln, and mirrors; and Madame Dalibard 
has her nights of reception, and Monsieur Dalibard has 
already Ms troops of clients. In that gigantic concentra- • 
tion of egotism, which, under Hapoleon, is called The State, j 
Dalibard has found his place. He has served to swell the M 
power of the unit, and the cipher gains importance by its ^ 
position in the sum. 

Jean Bellanger is no more. He died, not suddenly, and 
yet of some quick disease—^nervous exhaustion: his schemes, 
they said, had worn him out. But the state of Dalibard, 
though prosperous, is not that of the heir to the dead 
millionnaiiiB. What mistake is this? The bulk of that 
wealth must go to the nearest kin—so runs the law. But 
the will is read; and, for the first time, Olivier Dalibard \ 
learns that the dead man had a son—a son by a former 1 
marriage—^the marriage undeclared, unknown, amidst the | 
riot of the Revolution; for the wife was the daughter of a 
proscrit The son had been reared at a distance, put to 
school at Lyons, and unavowed to the second wife, who 
had brought an ample dower, and whom that discovery 
might have deterred from the altar. Unacknowledged 
, through life—^in death, at least, the son’s rights are pro- 
^claimed: and Olivier Dalibard feels that Jean Bellanger 
_ has died in vain! Bor days has the pale Provencal been 
^ closeted with lawyers; but there is no hope in litigation. 
The proofs of the marriage, the birth, the identity, come 
out dear and clearer; and the beardless schoolboy at Lyons 
' ^ reaps all the profit of those nameless schema and that 

- mysterious death. Olivier Dalibard desires^the friendsMp 
—the intimacy of the heir. But the heir is consigned to 
the guardianship of a merchant at Lyons, near of km to his 
mother—and the guardian responds but coldly to Olivier’s 
letters. Suddenly the defeated aspirant seems reconciled 
to his loss. The widow Bellanger has her own separata 
fortune; and it is large, beyond expectation. In addition 
to the wealth she brought the deceased, his affection had 
led him to invest vast sums in her name. The widow then 
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is ricli—^ricli as tlie lieir himself. She is still fair. Poor 
woman, she needs consolation! But, meanwhile, the 
nights of Olivier Dalibard are disturbed and broken. His 
eye, in the daytime, is haggard and anxions; he is seldom 
seen on foot in the streets. Pear is his companion by day, 
and sits at night on his pillow. The O/iouan, Pierre 
Crnillot, who looked to George Cadondal as a god, knows 
that George Cadondal has been betrayed, and suspects 
Olivier Dalibard ; and the Ghouan has an arm of iron and 
a heart steeled against all mercy. Oh, how the pale scholar 
thirsted for that Cliouan^s blood! With what relentless 
pertinacity, with what ingenious research he had set all 
the hounds of the police upon the track of that single 
man ! How notably he had failed! An avenger hved; 
and Olivier Dalibard started at his own shadow on the 
wall. But he did not the less continue to plot and to 
intrigue—nay, such occupation became more negessary, as 
an escape from himself. 

And, in the meanwhile, Olivier Dalibard sought to take 
courage from the recollection that the Chouan had taken 
an oath (and he knew that oaths are held sacred with the 
Bretons) that he would keep his hand from his knife, 
unless he had clear evidence of treachery;—such evidence 
existed, but only in Dahbard’s desk, or the archives of 
Pouche. Tush, he was safe 1 And so, when from dreams 
of fear, he started at the depth of night, so his bolder wife 
would whisper to him with firm uncaressing lips,—“Olivier 
Dalibard, thou fearest the living, dost thou never fear the 
dead? Thy dreams are haunted with a spectre. Why 
takes it not the accusing shape of thy mouldering kins-* 
man ? ” Dalibard would have answ'ered, for He whs a 
philosopher in his cowardice, “ It n’y d yiie les 'rrnfts] qui ne 
reviennentpas.^^ 

It is the notable convenience dt us narrators to represent, 
hy what is called soliloquy, the thoughts—^thb iuterior of 
the personages we describe. And this is almost the 
master-work of the tale-teller—that is, ii the solil6g[uy he 
really in words, what self-cbmmnne is in the dim and 
tangled recesses of the human heart! But to this plHvi- 
legc we are rarely admitted in the case of Oli'^er Dalibard^ 
£dr he rarely communed with hiihs’elf; a sort of mental 
is .true, eteriialij W^ri^ dn ■v^thin hini j Mkt. 
iSIb whdA ei ^ desliky; bufe ^ a mechaoic^ 
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oporation—seldom disturbed by tbat consciousness of thought^ 
■\vitli its straggles of fear and doiibi, coh’scienco and crime, 
wHcb gives its appalling interest to tlio soliloqtiy of 
ti'agedy. Amidst tlie tremendous secrecy of tliat profound 
intellect, as at tbo bottom of a sea, only monstrous images 
of terror, things of prey, stirred in cold-blooded and de¬ 
vouring life; but into these deeps Olivier himself did not 
dive. Ho did not face his own soul; his outer life and his 
inner life seemed separate individualities, just as, in some 
complicated state, the social machine goes on througlx 
all its numberless cycles of vice and dread, whatever the 
acts of the government, which is the representative of the 
state, and stands for the state in the shallow judgment of 
history. 

Before this time Olivier Dalibard’s manner to his son 
had greatly changed from the indilferenco it betrayed in 
England; jLt was kind and afEoctionato, almost caressing; 
while, on the otlier hand, Gabriel, as if in possession of 
some secret which gave him power over his father, took a 
more careless and independent tone, often absented himsoll: 
from the house for days together, joined the revels of 
young profligates older than himself, with whom he had 
formed acquaintance, indulged in spendthrift expenses, and 
plunged prematurely into the stream of vicious pleasure 
that oozed through the mud of Paris. , . 

One mpming, Dalibard, returning from a visit to 
Madame Bollanger, found Gabriel alone in the sah^i, con¬ 
templating his fair face and gay dress in one of the mir¬ 
rors, and smoothing down the hair, which ho wore long 
and sleek, as in the portraits of Raflaolle. Dalibard’s lip 
curled at the boy’s coxcombry, though such tastes he him¬ 
self had fostered, according to his ruling principles, that 
to govern, y ou mus t fipd a foible, or i naiflljJi; but the sneer 

^SgeomboTiriSifl , 

‘‘ Are you satisfied with yourself, joU gargon ? ” lie said, 
with saturnine playfulness. ,, 

“Atleast, sir, Ihopp th^l? ypu will not b© ashamed of 
ipe, when you formally legitimafeso me as your son. Th<i^ 
time has come, you know, to keep your promise.” 

“ And it shall be kept, do not fear. Bub first, I have 
an employment for you—a mission—^your first embassy, 
Gabriel” 

** I listen, sir,” 
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I 'hayc to send to England a communication o£ tlie 
utmost importance—public importance—to the secret 
agent of the French goTcmment. We are on the eve of 
a descent on England. We are in correspondence with 
some in London on whom we count for support. A 
man might be suspected, and searched— vcii'n.d.^ searched. 
You, a boy with English name and speech, will be my 
safest envoy. Buonaparte approves my selection. On 
yonr return, he permits me to present you to him. He 
loves the rising generation. In a few days, you will be 
prepared to start.” * 

Despite the calm tone of the father, so had the son, from 
the instinct of fear and self-preservation, Studied every 
accent, every glance of Olivier—so had he constituted 
himself a spy upon the heart whose perfidy was ever 
armed, that he detected at once in the proposal some 
scheme hostile to his interests. He made, however, no 
oppositiru to the plan suggested; and seemingly satisfied 
with obedience, the father dismissed him. 

As soon as he was in the streets, Gabriel went straight 
to the house of Madame Bellanger. The hotel had been 
purchased in her name, and she therefore retained it. 
Since her Husband’s death, he had avoided that house, 
before so familiar to him; and now he grew pale and 
breathed hard as he passed by the porter’s lodge up the 
lofty stairs. 

He knew of his father’s recent and constant visits at the 
house; and, without conjecturing precisely what were 
Olivier’s designs, he connected them, in the natural and 
acquired shrewdness he possessed, with the wealthy widow. 
He resolved to watch, observe, and draw bis own con¬ 
clusions. As he entered Madame Bellanger’s room rather 
abruptly, he observed ber push aside amongst her papers 
something she had been gazing on—something whdeh 
sf^rkled to bis? eyes. He sat himself down close to her 
with the caressing manner he usually adopted towards 
women; and in the midst of the babbling talk with which 
ladies generally honour boys, he suddenly, as if by accident, 
displaced the papei*s, and saw his father’s miniature set in 
brilEauts. The start of the widow, her blush, and her ex- 
strengthened the light that flashed upon his 
“ O-ho, I see now,” he said, laughing, “ why my 
always praising black hair; and—^nay, nay— 
g’esllainim may admire ladi^ in.’ Paris, 'surely ? 
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“ Pooli, my dear cMld, your fatlier is an old f rieud of 
my poor husband’s, and a near relation, too! But, 
G-abriel, monpetit angel you had better not say at home 
that you have seen this picture,—^^ladame Dalibard might 
be foolish enough to be angry.” 

“ To be sure not. I have kept a secret before now ! ”— 
and again the boy’s cheek grew pale, and he looked hur¬ 
riedly round. 

“ And you arc very fond of Madame Dalibard, too; so 
you must not vex her.” 

“Who says rm fond of Madame Dalibard?—a step¬ 
mother ! ” 

“Why, your father, of course —il est si ton—cepauvre 
JDalitard; and all men like cheerful faces; but, then, poor 
lady—an Englishwoman so strange here,—very natural 
she should fret, and with bad health, too.” 

“ Bad health I ah, I remember!— she, also, does not seem 
likely to hve long I ” • 

“So your poor father apprehends. Well, well; how 
uncertain life is 1 Who would have thought dear Bellanger 
would have-” 

Grabriel rose hastily, and interrupted the widow’s 
pathetic reflections. “I only ran in to Bon jour, I 
must leave you now.” 

“ Adieu, my dear boy—not a word on the miniature! 
By-the-bye, here’s a shirt-pin for you —tu es joli oomme un 
amour 

All was now clear to Gb,briel; it was necessary to get 
rid of him, and for ever 1 Dalibard might dread his attach¬ 
ment to Lucretia—^he would dread still more his closer in¬ 
timacy with the widow of Bellanger, should that widow 
wed again—^and Dalibard, freed like her (by what means ?), 
be her choice ! Into that abyss of wickedness, fathomless 
to the innocent, the young villanous eye plunged, and sur¬ 
veyed the ground, a terror seized on him—terror of life 
and death. Would Dalibard spare even his own son, if 
that son had the power to injure ? This mission—was it 
exile only ?—only a fall back to the old squalor of his 
nude’s studio ?—only the laying aside of a usel^s tool ?—• 
or was it a snare to the grave ? Demon as Dalibard wj^, 
doubtless the boy wronged him. But guilt construes guilt 
for the worst. 

Grabriel had formerly enjoyed the thought to match him- 
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solf, slxould danger come, with Dalibard; the hoar had 
come, and ho folt his impotence. Bravo hie father, and 
refuse to leave Franco 1 from tliafc, oven, his rocklose 
hardihood sh rank, as from inovi table destriudhm. Butte 
depart—bo the poor victim and dupe; after havitig boon lot 
loose amongst the riot of pleasure,— to return to labour and 
privation-- from that option his vatiity and his Kenses vin¬ 
dictively revolted. And Luereiia 1 —tlio only being who 
Kcomod to have a hunian kincIuesH to him i—through all 
the vicious egotism of his nature, ho had some grateful 
Bcmiimonts for her: and oven the egotism awisted that 
unwonted amiability, h>r ho felt that, Lucretia gone, ha 
had no hold on his father’s housn—thatr the homo of 
her BuecoBsor never would he his. While thus brooding^ 
he lifted his eyes, atid saw Dalibard pass in his carriago 
towards iho Tuilories. Tho houses, then, was clear«*“he 
could SCO liucrotia alono. Ho fortued his resolution at 
once, and turned homewards. As ho did so, ho observed 
a man at the angle of the street, whoso eyes followed 
Dalibiird^s carriago with an exnression of unmiHh*Aablo 
hate and revenge; but scarcely Itad he marked tho coun¬ 
tenance, before the man, looking hurriedly round, darted 
awijy, and was lost atuongst tho crowd. 

"Now that cmmtenanco was not quite utifamiliar to 
Gabriel. Ho had seen it before, as he saw it now—hastily, 
and, as it wore, by feaiHTul snatches. Once lie had marked, 
on returning homo at twiliglit, a f!o;ure lurking by tlia 
house—and fiomething, in the quickness with which it 
turned from his gaxo, joined to hiaoiowledge of Dalibard’s 
apprehonsioni^, made him mention the cinmmstaneo to his 
father when he entered. DaJibard bade him hasten with 
a note, written hijrriedly, to m agent of the police, whom 
he kept lodTOd near at' hand. l%e man was still on the 
threshold wlien the boy want out on this ormnd, and he 
caught a glimpse of hm face; but before the police-affont 
reaped the spot, the iH-omaned apparition had vanished, 
Gabriel now, as his ^©ye rested fnu upon that thimtening 
brow and those burning eyes, was eonvin^i that ’ he saw 
before him the tcnublo rierro Guillot, whose’ very name 
* blenched his father’s check. When the figure'repeated, 
ifat once to pursue,' 'Ho hhrried thwr#i the 
dfoWl&idifc whidh the mah^ had disappeared, wl looked 
|nto the faoeiff of those he Josttcd i a# 
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tlie distance, lie canglit sight of a figure wMcli appeared to 
resemble the ono which ho pursued, but the likeness faded 
on approach. Tho chase, however, vagiio and desultory 
as it was, led him on till his way was lost amongst laby¬ 
rinths of narrow and -anfarailiar streets. Heated and 
thirsty, ho paused, at last, before a small ca/c, entered to 
ask for a draught of lemonade, and bohold, chance had 
favoured him!—tho man he sought was seated there before 
a bottle of wine, and intently reading tho newspaper. 
Gabriel sat himself down at the adjoining table. In a few 
moments the man was joined by a new comer ; the two 
conversed, but in whispers so low, that Gabriel was unable 
to hear their <;onversation—^though he caught more than 
once the name of George.” Both the men were violently 
excited, and tho expression of their countenances was 
menacing and sinister. Tho first-comer pointed often to 
tho newspaper, and read passages from it to his companion. 
This suggested to Gabriel tho demand for another journal. 
When the waiter bi'ought it to him, his eye rested upon a 
long paragraph in which tho name of George Gadoudal 
frequently occurred. In fact, all tho journals of tho day 
were filled with speculations on tho conspiracy and trial of 
that fieiw martyr to an erring adaptation of a noble prin¬ 
ciple. Gabriel knew that his father had had a principal 
share in the detection of the defeated enterprise j and nis 
previous persuasions were confirmed. 

His sense of hearing grew sharper by continued effort, 
and at length ho lijOard the first-corner say distinctly—“If 
I were but sure that I had bi-ought this fate upon George, 
by introducing to him that accursed Dalibard—if my oath 

did but justify me, I would-; ” the concluding sentence 

wms lost. A few moments after, the two men rose, and 
from th,o familiar wprds that passed between them and the 
master of the ca/^, who approached, himself, to receive tho 
reckoning, tlxe shrewd boy perceived that the place was no 
unaccustomed haunt. Ho crept nearer and nearer; and 
the landlord shook hands with his customex', he heard dis¬ 
tinctly the former address him by the name of “ GaiUot.” 
When tho men withdrew, Gabriel followed them at a dis¬ 
tance (taking care first to impress on his memory the name 
of the ca//, and the strept in which it was placed), and, as 
ho thought, unobserved: he was mistaken. Suddenly, in 
one street, more solitary than tho rest, the man whom he 
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was mainly b&nt on tracking, turned round—adrancod to 
Gabriel, wlio was on the other aide of the atreot, and laid 
bin hand npon him so abruptly, that the boy wim fairly 
taken by eurprise. 

“ Who bade yon follow m ? Raid bo, with bo dark and 
fell an oxproRHion of countonaitcc, that oven Gabriers 
courage failed him : “no cvanion—no lies—speak out, and 
at once; and the grasp tightencal on the boy’s throat, 
GahrieFR readiness of rosourco and prenenco of mind 
did not long forsake him, ^ 

“ T/oobo your hold, and I will tall you—yoti atiflo me,’* 
The man slightly relaxed Iur grasp, amt^^ Oabriel said, 
quickly—“ My mother perishcHl on the guillotine in iht 
Keign of Terror; I am for the IlntirlHam. I thought 1 
overheard words which showed sympathy for poor George, 
the bravo Ohotikn. I followed 3 ^ 11 ; for I thought I was 
following frionds.” 

The man smiled as ho fixed his steady eye upefn tho nn- 
flinching child: “My poor lad,” ho said, gently, “ I believe 
yon—-pardon me—but follow m no more—w© are dan-* 
gerons! ** He waved his hand, and strode away, rejoined 
his companion, and Gabriel relnciantly almndoned tho 
pursuit, and wont homoward. It was long boforo he 
reached his father’s house, for he had strayed into a strange 
quarter of Paris, and had freqtiently to inquire tlio way. 
At length ho reacdied homo, and ascondod the stairs to a 
small room, in which Lucreiia usually sat, and which was 
divided by a narrow corridor from tho sleoping-chamber of 
herself and Dalibard. His stepmothor, leaning her cheek 
npon her hand, was seated bv tn® window, so absorbed in 
soma gloomy thoughts, which <»st over her rigid face a 
shade, inte^ma and solemn as despair, that sh© did not 
percoivo th© approach of the boy till ho throw his am 
round her nockj^ and then she started a« in alarm*— 

“You! only'^yan,*’ sh© said, with a constminod smilej 
“ seo, my nerves are not so strong as they wore t ” 

‘*You are disturbed, bdU mir^^hm Im been vexing 

you ? ’’ 

“ He—Dalibard—no, indood, we were only, this mom* 
hif, dismssing matters of business/’ 

Busfnisft l~that means money f 

Mdd liuoretla, *‘mon^ does m^e the steple ot 
M&’i ranasia la q^it# hk mw appointment^ your 
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tatlier needs some sums in liand—favours arc to be bought 

I--opportunities for speculation occur, and- 

“ And my father,” interrupted Gubricl, wishes your 
consent to raise the rest of your portion.” 

Lucx-etia looked surprised, but answered quietly : Ho 
had my consent long since, but the trustees to the mar¬ 
riage-settlement—mere men of business — my uncle’s 
bankers, for I had lost all claim on my kindred—refuse, 
or at least, interpose such difficulties as amount to re¬ 
fusal.” • 

“ But that reply came some days since,” said Grabricl, 
musingly. , 

“ How did you know—did your father tell you ? ” 

“ Poor hdle mere J ” said Gabriel, almost with pity, “ can 
you live in this house, and not watch all that passes— 
every stranger, every messago, every letter ?—^13 at what, 
then, does he wish with you ? ” 

“ Ho has suggested my returning to England, and 
seeing the trustees myself. His interest can obtain my 
passport.” 

‘‘ And you havo refused? ” 

“I have not consented.” 

“Consent 1—hush!—^your maid—^Mario is not waiting 
without,” and Gabriel rose and looked forth; “ no, con¬ 
found these doors! none close as they ought in this house. 
Is it not a clause in your settlement that the half of your 
fortune now invested goes to the survivor ? ” 

“ It is,” replied Lucrctia, struck and thrilled at the 
question. “ How, again, did you know this ? ” 

“ I saw my father reading the copy. If you die first, 
then, he has all. If he merely wanted the money, he would 
not send you away 1 ” 

There was a terrible pause. Gabriel resumed: “ I trust 
you, it may be, with my life; but I will speak out. My 
father goes much to Bollanger’s widow—she is rich and 
weak. Come to England ! ^es, come—^for he is about to 
dismiss me. He fears that I shall be in the way, to warn 
you, perhaps, or to—to—in short, both of us are in his 
way. He gives you an escape. Once in England, the 
war which is breaking out will prevent your return. Ho 
will twist the laws of divorce to his favour—^he will 
marry again! What then ?—^ho spares you what remains 
of your fortune—ho spa 7 ‘cs your life. Remain here—eross 
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his Ecliemes—and no, no;—come to England—safer any¬ 
where than hero! 

As ho spoke, great changes had passed over Lucrotia’s 
conntenance. At first it was the fiash of conviction, then 
the stunned shock of horror; now sho rose—rose to her 
full height—and there was a livid and deadly light in her 
eyes—the light of conscious courage, and power, and re¬ 
venge. ** Fool,^*' she muttered, “ with all his craft! Pool, 
ftxd ! As if, in the *wai‘ of household perfidy, the womati 
(litl not always conqticrl IMan’s only chatieo is to bo 
nmiled in honour! ** 

“But,’* said Oabriel, overhearing her, hut you do not 
remember wbat it is. There is uijiliing yoh cati sec, and 
guard against. It is not like an enemy face to face; it is 
death in the food, in tlie air, in the touch. You stretch 
out your arms in the dark—you feel tiothing, ami yon die ! 
Oh, do not fancy that I have not thought W(*ll (for I am 
almost a man now) if there were no means to resist—there 
are none! As well make head against the plague—it is 
in the atmosphere. Come England, and return. lave 
poorlv, if you must—but live I—but live ! 

“ lloturn to England poor and despised, and bound Btill 
to him, or a disgraced and divorced wife—disgraced by tlm 
low-boim dependent on my kinsnuuds bouBC—and fawn 
I>erhaps upon my sister and her husband for bread ! Never! 
—I am at my post, and T will Tint fly ! ** 

“Bravo! Wave! ” said the boy, clapping his hands, atul 
siticoroly moved by a daring superior to his own—“ I wi^d4 
I could help you! ” 

Jjucrctiaii eye rested on him'with thi full ga/.o, bo rare 
in'its looks* She drew him to her, and kissetf his brow— 
“ Boy, through life, whatever our guilt and its doom, wo 
are bound to each other. I may yet live to have wc'alilv— 
if so, it is yours as a son^s. I may bo iron to otlicrs--— 
never to you. ^Enough of this—I must rofleot!“ Sho 
passed her hands over her oyos a moment, and rosumed—, 
“You would help me in my 8olf-dofenco ; I think you can. 
You have been more alert in your watch than I have. Ton 
mast have means I have not Bocurod.' Your fathw gmrd» 
well sJl his pape^ 1 

“ 1 havi to every desk. My foot paped the thres- 

Md 0f tow under the rod, before yow* But, no i 
<m ipTiT be yonrt f' So l»s merer oonfidod 
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you half Ms secrets! He has antidotes for eyery_ 

^ve'ry- ** 

‘‘Hist! what noise is that? Only the shower on the 
casements! Ho, no, child, that is not my object. Oadon- 
daFs conspiracy! Your father has letters from !Fonch6, 
which show how ho has betrayed othbrs who are stronger 
to avenge than a woman and a boyF’ 

“Well!” 

“ I would have those letters! Give me the keys ! But 
hold!—Gabriel—Gabriel, you may yet naisjudge him, 
This woman—^wife to the dead man—Xts wife ! Horror. 
Have you no proofs of what you imply ? ” 

“Proofs ! ”echoed Gabriel, in a tone of wonder, “ I can 
but see and conjecture. You are warned, watch and 
decide for yourself. But again I say, come to England: 

I shall go! ” 

Without reply, Lucrctia took the keys from GabrieFs 
half-reluctant hand, and passed into her husband’s writing- 
room. When she had entered, she locked the door. She 
passed at once to a huge secretary, of which the key was 
small as a fairy’s work. She opened it with ease by one of 
the counterfeits. No lovo-cori’cspondonce—the first object 
of her search, for she was woman—^met her eye. What 
need of letters, when interviews were so facile ! But she 
soon found a document that told all which love-letters 
could toll—-it was an account of the monies and possessions 
of Madame Bellanger—and there were pencil notes on the ^ 
margin:—“ Vautran will give 400,0t!0 francs for the lands 
in Auvergne-—to bo accepted. Consult on the power of 
salo granted to a second husband. Query, if there is no 
chance of tho hoir-at-law disputing the monies invested in 
Madame B’s name,”—and such memoranda as a man notes 
^dwn m the schedule of properties about to be his own. 

In these msoriptions there was a hideous mockpiy of all - 
love—^like the' blue lights of corruption, they showed tho 
black vault of the heart. The pale reader ^aw 'what her 
own attractions had been, and, fallen as she was,‘ she 
smiled superior in her bitterness of ^prh. jtrfanged 
methodically with the precision pf b^sinpss, she found th« 
letters she nestt looked for; one recb^isxhg Dalibard’a 
services in tho detection of the obnspirady, and authorising 
him to emj)loy tho police in the search of Pierre Guillot, 
6uf3.ced for her pmyose. She withdrew^ and secreted it. 
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Sho was abont to lock tip tlio secretaty, wben bor eye fell 
on ilio title of a small MB. volume in a corner; and as she 
read, she pressed one hand convulsively to her heart, 
while, twice with tlio other, she grasped the volume, ami 
twice withdrew the 'riio title^ mu harmli'HsIy 

thns: — “ JV///fKs’o/ Ji/mi ami elimnfrrtl (iiqphien into itm . 
n(itiiTG ami vuitenals of the pimfons tfi wg hctnnmn HmXAth 
and l{)th cenfurlosd* Hurriislly, and at last, as if doubtful 
of liorsolf, slu^ left tho MS,, closed the Boeretary, and 
returned to GahrioL ^ * 

“ You have got tho paper you seek P ho laid, 

^‘Yes.” 

‘‘Then whatever yon do, you niust 1)0 quick—ho will 
Boon discover the loss/* 

‘‘I will bo quick” 

It is I whom ho will^ suBpeet,” said Oahriel, in alann, 
as riiat thought struck him. “ No, for xny Hake, do not take 
tho loiter till I am gone. Do not fear, in tho moarttirno—ha 
will do nothing against yon while 1 am hore/*^ 

“I will replace tho letter till then,” said Lucrotia, 
meekly. “ You have a right to my first tlioughts.” Ho she 
went back, and Gabriel (snspicions, perhaps) crept aftceher. 

As she roplaciMl tlio doeumont, ho pmnled to tho MB, 
which had tompted her—I have seen that hc*foi\s how I 
longed for it! If anything ever ha|>pens to him, I claim 
that, as my legacy,” 

Their hands mot as ho saiil this, and grasped oaefi other 
convulsively; Lucrotia rolookod tho seoretary, and when 
she gained the next room, she totk*rod to a oluiir, Her 
strong nerves gave way for the moment; she nttorod no 
cry, but, by the whiteness of her face, Qabrio! saw that ih© 
was sensoloss: senseless for a minute or so— icmroely mort, 

^ But the return to consoiousnoss with a clonehod hand, and 
a brow of dehance, and a stare of mingled dosjmniticm and 
dismay, seemed* rather tho awaking from some frightfnl 
dream of violence and struggle than tho slow, ktiguid 
recovery from the faintness of a swoon. Yes, lienoeforth, 
to sleep, was to couch hr a serpent— to breathi wm to 
j listen for the avalanche 1' Thou who didst trift© so mtttemljr 
d with Treason, now gravely front the grim oomwS#' thw 
\ hast won j thou scheming deseorator of the ' HohiohoM 
|\ 0 * 04 % now learui, to the kit page of diwrik teftowleigi, what 
^ lie liaarili k'l^khout ■ 
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Grabriel was strangely moved as he beheld that proud and 
solitary despair. An instinct of nature had hitherto checked 
him from actively aiding Lucretia in that struggle with his 
father, which could but end in the destruction of one or the 
other. He had contented himself with forewarnings, with 
hints, with indirect suggestions; but now, all his sympathy 
was so strongly roused on her behalf, that the last faint 
scruple of filial conscience vanished into the abyss of blood, 
over which stood that lonely Titaness. He drew near, and, 
clasping her hand, said, in a quick and broken voice— 

‘‘ Listen f You know where to find proof of my fa-- 

that is, of—^Dalibard’s treason to the conspirators; you 
know the nam? of the man he dreads as an avenger, and 
you know that he waits but the proof to strike ; but you 
do not know where to find that man, if his’ revenge is 
wanting for yourself. The police has not hunted him out; 
how canyon ? Accident has made me acquainted with one 
of his haunts. Grive me a single promise, and I will put 
you at least upon that clue—^weak, perhaps, hut as yet the 
sole one to he followed. Promise me that, only in defence 
of your own life, not for mere jealousy, you will avail your¬ 
self of the knowledge, and you shall know all I do I 

‘‘Do yon think,” said Lucretia, in a calm, cold voice, 
“ that it is for jealousy, which is lo,ve, that I would murder 
all hope, all peace ? for we have here—(and she smote her 
breast)—here, if not elsewhere, a heaven and a hell ! 
Son, I wiU not harm your father, except in self-defence I 
But tell me nothing that may make the son a party in the 
hither’s doom.” 

“ The father slew the mother,” muttered Gabriel, between 
his clenched teeth; “and to me, yon have well nigh sup¬ 
plied her place. Strike, if need be, in her name! If yon 
are driven to want the arm of Pierre Guillot, seek news of 

him at the Oafi JDwfour^ Bnie S - BonJmard du 

Be calm now, I h^o* your husband’s step.^’« 

A few days more, and Gabriel is gone I Wife and 
husband are alone with moh. other. Lucrelia has refused 
to depart. Then that mute coma of horror I that suspense 
of two foes in the conflict of death-—for the subtle prying 
eye of Olivier Dalibard sees that he himself is suspected—• 
farther he shuns from sifting I Glance fastens on glance, 
and then hurries smilingly away. From the cup, grins a 
fikeleton—at the board, warns a spectre. But how kind 
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hiill iho words, and liow gontlo tlio tono; and tlioy lio 
down Bido hy Rido in tlio marriago-bod—brain plotting 
agaiiiBfc bmin, heart loaihing heartt. It is a duel of life and 
death, l>ctwocn those sworn through life and beyond dcatli 
at the altar. But it is carried on with all the forms and 
conrtesies of duel in the ago of chivalry. ISTo conjugal 
wrangling—-no slip of iho tongue ; the oil is on the surface 
of tlio wave—the monsters in tlio hell of the abyss war 
invisildy below. At length, a dull torpor creeps over the 
woman—-she hud.s the taint in her veins,—the ^*ow victory 
is liegun. Wlint mattered all her vigilance and caution P 
Vainly glide from t he. pangs of the serpent, his very breatli 
sufBcos to destroy! Pure seems iho draught and wholc- 
somo tlio viand—tliat master of the science of murder 
needs not the moans of the bungler! Then, keen and 
strong from the creeping lethargy started the fierce instinct 
of self and the ruthless impulse of revenge. Not too lato 
yet to OBcapo ; for those subtle banes, tbat arc to defy all 
detection, work but slowly to their end. 

One evening, a woman, closely mantlcHl, stood at watch 
by iho angle of a walk The light came dim and muffled 
from the window of a eafd liard at hand—the refloction 
slept amidst the sliadows on tho dark pavement, and, save 
a stdiiary lamp, swung at distance in iho vista over the 
centre tho narrow street, no ray broke the gloom. Tlie 
night was eloudod and starloss, tho wind moaned in gusts, 
and tho rain foil heavily; but iho gloom and tho loncninoss 
did not appal tho eye, and tho wind did not chill tho heart, 
and the ram fell unheeded on tho head, of tho woman at 
her poai At times, she paused in her slow, sontry-Iiko 
pace to and fro, to look through tho window of the cafi^ 
and her gaze foil always on ono figure soatod apart from 
tho rest. At length her puke boat more quickly, and tho 
patient lips smil^pd sternly. Tho figure had risen to depart. 
A man came out, and walked quickly up tho street; tlie 
woman approached, and when tho man was under tho 
singlo lamp swung aloft, ho felt his arm touched; the^ 
woman was at his side, and looking steadily im6 Ul' 
face—* 

**Yoii are Pierre . GuOlof^ the Breton, th#'Mwd' ot 
George Oadoudat Will you be Ms 
ThB Ohomn^i first-impulse had Efe hfehd'in 

Mi’ v^t, ahd lidmetMng' shoiil' & #tS ltoip4ight| 
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clasped in tboso iron fingers. The voice and the manner 
reassured Mm, and lie answered readily— 

‘‘ I am he whom you seek, and I only live to avenge.” 

“ Road, then, and act,” answered the woman, and she 
placed a paper in his hands. 

# # # # # 

At Laughton the bahe is on the breast of the fair mother; 
and the father sits beside the bed; and mother and father 
dispute almost angrily whether mother or father those soft 
rounded features of slumbering infancy resemble most. At 
the red house, near the market-town, there is a hospitable 
bustle. William is home earlier than usual. Within the 
last hour, Susah has boon thrice into every room. Husband 
and wife are now watching at the window. The good 
Tieldens, with a coach full of children, are expected, every 
moment, on a week’s visit at least. 

In the caf6, in the Boulevard, clu Temph, sit Pierro 
Guillot, ihd Gliouau^ and another of the old band of 
hrifjands, whom George Cadondal had mustered in Paris. 
Tlioro is an expression of content on Guillot’s conntcnanco 
—^it seems more open than usual, and there is a complacent 
smile on his lips. Ho is whispoi'ing low to his friend, in 
the intervals of eating, an cnaploymont pursued with the 
hearty gusto of a hungry man. But his friend does not 
soom to sympathise with the cheerful feelings of his com¬ 
rade ; he is pale, and there is terror on his face ; and you 
m^ SCO that the journal in his hand trembles like a leaf. 

In the gardens of the Tuileries, some score or so of 
gossips group together. 

“ And no nows of the murderer? ” asked one. 

“ Fo ; but a man who had been friend to Robespierre 
must have made secret enemies enough.” 

‘‘ Oepmvre Dalibard I He was not mixed up with the 
Terrorists^ nevertheless.” 

Ah, but the more deadly for that, perhaps—a sly man 
was Olivier Dalibard! ” 

^‘What’s the matter? ” said an e^loijS, lounging to 
the group. Are you talking of Olivier Dalibard r lib is 
but the other day he had Marsah’s^ aj)pointment. He is 
now to have Ploy el’s. I heard it two days ago—a capital 
thing 1 Peste^ u wa loin, / We shall see him a senator 
^6onP 

S|Se^ik for yourself,” quoth > cd-demni Abb6, with a 
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laugli; ‘‘I sliould bo sony to see him again, soon, wIiercTcr 
he 

“ FlaU4l! —I don't xxndorstand you ! " 

Don't yon know that Olivier Dulibard is munkreJ-— 
found stabbed—in his own honse, too! " 

“ Cld / Pray tell mo all you ktiow. His place, then, is 
vacant 1 ” 

‘‘Why, it soems thatDalibard, who had been brotig-httip 
to medicine, was Btillfond of chomiral experiinents. lie 
hired a room at the top of tho houso for hucIi scteniiflcj 
amusements. lie was accustomed to spend part of him 
nights there. They found him at morning, bathed in his 
blood, with threo ghastly w'ounds in his atul his 

fingers cut to tho bone. Ho had struggled hard with tho 
knife that butchered Inrnd' 

“ In his own house 1 ” said a lawyer: ** somo servant or 
spendthrift heir! " 

“ Ho has no heir but young Bollanger, who will bo richn 
h millions, and is now but a schoolboy at lyonl. No .• it 
seems that tho window was left open, and that it com¬ 
municates with tho roof-tops. Thorn tho murderer had 
entered, and by that way escnvpod, for they found tliO leads 
of tho gutter dabbled with blood. 1'ho next house was 
uninhabited—easy enough to got in thew, and Ho pen/H 
till night." 

“ Hum ! " said the lawyer; “butthe assaamn could only 
have learned Dalibard’s habits from some ono in thohouio. 
Was tho deceased marriod P " 

“ Oh, yes; to an Englishwoman." 

“ She had lovers, perhaps P " 

“ Pooh I lovers!—^the happiest couple ever known! Ton 
should have seen them together. I dinod there ksl 
week." 

“ It is strange ! " said the lawyer. 

“And ho was getting on so well," muttered a hungry- 
looking man. 

‘‘ And his place is vacant!" repeated the mnph^ M he 
quitted the crowd abstractedly. 

In tho house of Olivier Dahbard site Lucretia alone, and 
in her own usual morning room. The offlewp appofeitei to 
such tasks by the French law has pwforiQaed hit visit, and 
made his notes, and expressed cmadol«toe with the widow, 
and promised justice and iwteilmtion^ mA pli^ hii mu 
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on ilie locks till the representatives of the heir-at-law shall 
arrive ; and the heir-at-law is the very hoy who had suc¬ 
ceeded so unexpectedly to the wealth of Jean Bellanger the 
contractor I But Lucretia has obtained beforehand all she 
wishes to save from the rest. An open box is on the floor, 
into which her hand drops noiselessly a volume in manu¬ 
script. On the forefinger of that hand is a ring, larger 
and more massive than those usually worn by women;—^by 
Lucretia never worn before. Why should that ring have 
been selected with such care from the dead man’s hoards ? 
Why so previous the dull opal in that cumbrous setting ? 
From the hand the volume drops •A^^thout sound into the 
box, as those wl^om the secrets of volume instruct you 
to destroy, may drop without noise into the grave. The 
trace of some illness, recent and deep, nor conquered yet, 
has ploughed lines in that young countenance, and dimmed 
the light of those searching eyes. Yet, courage! the poison 
is arrested—the poisoner is no more—^minds like thine, 
stem womaA, are cased in coffers of steel, and the rust as 
yet has gnawed no deeper than the surface. So, over that 
face, stamped with bodily suff'ering, plays a calm smile of 
triumph. The schemer has baffled the schemer! Turn 
now to the right, pass by that narrow corridor, you are in 
the marriage-chamber—the windows are closed. Tall 
tapers burn at the foot of the bed. IsTow go back to that 
narrow corridor; disregarded, thrown aside, are a doth 
and a besom; the cloth is wet still; but here, and there, 
the red stains are dry, and clo-^ed as with bloody glue; 
and the hairs of the besom start up, tom and ragged, as if 
the bristles had a sense of some horror—as if things inani¬ 
mate still partook of men’s dread at men’s deeds. If you 
passed through the corridor, and saw in the shadow of the 
wall that homeliest of instruments cast away and forgot¬ 
ten, you would smile at the slatternly housework. But i 
you knew that a corpse had been borne down those stairs 
to the left—home along those floors to that marriage-bed, 
with the blood oozing, and gushing, and plashing below, as 
the hearers passed with their bnrtheu, then, straight that 
dead thing would take the awe of the dead hemg; it told 
its own tale of violence and murder; it had dabbled in the 
gore of the violated clay; it had become an evidence of the 
crime. No wonder that its hairs bristled up, shajrp and 
ragga\ in the shadow of the wall! 
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TIw pari of tho tragedy ends. Let fall ilio curiam. 
When next it rises, years will liaro passed away, graves 
nneonntod will have wronglut fresh hollnws in etir merry 
Rcp.iilohrc~sweet earth! Take a sand frem the HlicTrc, 
tSico a (Treplrem the ocean, less than sand-grain and drop 
in man's platmt one Death and one Orinu^ 1 On the map, 
tra(’e all oceans, and senreh otii every shore', more than 
;^eas, more ihnn hnnls, in God^s balance ihali weigh one 
Deatlt and one Crime! 
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PAET IL 

PEOLOGUB TO PART IL 

The century has advanced: The rush of the deluge has 
ebbed back; the old land-marks have reappeared; the 
dynasties ISTj^poleon willed into life have crumbled to the 
dust; the plough has passed over Waterloo ; autumn after 
autumn the harvests have glittered on that grave of an 
empire. Through the immense ocean of universal change, 
we look back on the single track which our frail boat has 
cut through the waste. As a star shines impartially over 
the measureless expanse, though it seems to gild but one 
broken lino into each eye ; so, as our memory gazes on tho 
past, tho light spreads not over all tho breadth of tho 
waste, where nations have battled, and argosies gone down 
—it falls narrow and confined, along tbe single course we 
have taken: we lean over tho small raft on which we float, 
and see the sparkles but reflected from the waves that it 
divides. 

On the terrace at Laughton, one step paces slowly. 
The bride clings not now to the hridegroom^s arm. Though 
pale and worn, it is still the same gentle face; hut the 
blush of woman’s love has gone from it evermore. 

Charles Vernon (to call him still by the namo in which 
he is best known to us) sleeps in the vault of the St. Johns- 
He had lived longer than he himself bad expected, than 
his physician had hoped—lived, cheerful and happy, amidst 
quiet pursuits and innocent excitements. Three sons had 
blessed his hearth, to mourn over his grave. But the two 
elder were delicate and sickly. They did not long survive 
him, and die(l within a few months of eaclT other. The 
third seemed formed^’of a different mould and constitution 
from bis brethren. To him descended the ancient heritage 
of Laughton, and he promised to enjoy it long. 

It is Vernon’s widow who walks alone in the stately 
terrace; sad still, for she loved well the choice of her 
youth, and she misses yet the children in the grave; from 
the date of Vernon’s death, she wore mourning without 
and within \ and the sorrows that came later, broke more 
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tte braised reed; sad still, but resigned. One son survives; 
and eartk yet hits the troubled hopes and the holy fears of 
affection. Though that son be afar, in sport or in earnesh, 
in pleasure or in toil, working out his destiny as man, still 
that step is less solitary than it seems. When does the 
son^s image not walk beside the mother ? Though she 
lives in seclusion, though the gay world tempts no more, 
the gay world is yet linked to her thoughts, h rom the 
distance she hears its murmurs in music. Her fancy still 
mingles with the crowd, and follows one, to her eye, out¬ 
shining all the rest. Hever vain in herself, she is vain now 
of another; and the small triumphs of the young and 
well-bom seem trophies of renown to the ey’es so tenderly 
deceived. 

In the old-fashioned market-town still the business goes 
on, still the doors of the Bank open and close every moment 
on the great day of the week; but the names over the 
threshold are partially changed. The junior^ partner is 
hn^ no more at the desk; not wholly forgotten—if his 
name still is spoken, it is not with thankfulness and prhise. 
A something rests on the name—that something which 
dims and attaints—^not proven, not certain, but suspected 
and dubious. The head shakes, the voice whispers,—and 
the attorney now lives in the solid red house at the verge 
of the town. 

In the vicarage, Time, the old scythe-bearer, has not 
paused from his work. Still employed on Greek texts, 
little changed, save that his hair is grey, and that some 
hues iu his kiudly face tell of sorrows as of years, the Yicar 
sits in his parlour, hut the children no longer, blithe¬ 
voiced and rose-cheeked, dart througlit the rustling espa¬ 
liers. Those children, grave men, or s\aid matrons (save 
one whom Death chose, and therefore now of all best be¬ 
loved I) are at their posts in the world. The young ones 
are flown fronf the nest, and, with anxious wings, here and 
there, search food in their turn for their young. But the 
blithe voice and rose-cheek of the child make not that loss 
which the hearth misses the most. From childhood to 
manhood, and from manhood to departure, the natural 
changes^ are gradual and prepared. The absence most 
mfes^ is that household life which presided, which kept 
“iiiags in order, and must be coaxed if a chair were dis- 
liaoA That provid^ce in trifles, that clasp of small links, 
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tlinfc dear, ”bxistling agency—^now pleased, 110^7 complaining 
—dear alike in eack ckange of its humour; that active life 
which has no self of its own;—like the mind of a poet, 
though its prose be the humblest, transfei'ring self into 
others, with its right to be cross, and its charter to scold; 
for the motive is clear—it takes what it loves too anxiously 
to heart. The door of the parlour is open, the garden-path 
still passes before the threshold; but no step now has full 
light to halt at the door, and interrupt the grave thought 
on G-reek t^ts;—^no small talk on details and wise savings 
chimes in with the wrath of Medea, The Prudent Grenius 
is gone from Jhe household: and perhaps as the good 
scholar now wearily pauses, and looks out on tlie silent 
garden, ho would have given with joy all that Athens pro¬ 
duced, from JPschylus to Plato, to hear again from the old 
familiar lips the lament on torn jackets, or the statistical 
economy of eggs! 

But see, though the wife is no more, though the children 
have departed, the Yicar’s home is not utterly desolate. 
See, along the same walk on which William soothed 
Susan’s fears, and won her consent—see, what fairy ad¬ 
vances ? Is it Susan returned to youth ? How like I—yet 
look again, and how unlike ! The same, the pure, candid 
regard— same, the clear, limpid blue of the eye—the 
same, that fair hue of the hair—light, but not auburn—> 
more subdued, more harmonious than that equivocal colour 
which too nearly approaches to red. But how much more 
blooming and joyous than Susan’s is that exquisite face in 
which all Hebe smiles forth—how much airier the tread, 
light with health—how much rounder, if slighter still, the 
wave of that undulating form! She smiles,—her lips 
move,—she is conversing with herself,—she cannot be all 
silent, even when alone; for the sunny gladness of her 
nature must have vent like a bird’s. I3ut do not fancy 
that that gladness speaks the levity which comes from the 
absence of thought; it is rather from the depth of thought 
that it springs, as from the depth of a sea comes its music. 
See, while she pauses and listens, with her finger half- 
raised to her lip, as amidst that careless jubilee of birds 
she hears a note more grave and sustained,—the nightin¬ 
gale singing by day (as sometimes, though rarely, he is 
heard—^perhaps because he misses his mate,—^perhaps be¬ 
cause he sees from his bower the creeping form of some 
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foe to Ids race); see, as slie listens now to ttiat plaintive, 
low-dLanted warble, how quickly the smile is sobered,— 
how the shade, soft and pensive, steals over the brow. It 
is but the mystic sympathy with hTature that bestows the 
smile or the shade. In that heart lightly moved beats the 
fine sense of the poet. It is the exquisite sensibility of the 
nerves that sends its blithe play to those spirits, and from 
the clearness of the atmosphere comes, warm and ethereal, 
the ray of that light. 

And does the roof of the pastor give shelter to Helen 
Mainwaring’s youth? Has Death taken frSm her the 
natural protectors ? Those forms which we saw so full of 
youth and youth’s heart, in that very spot,—has the grave 
closed on them yet ? Yet I —how few attain to the age of 
the Psalmist! Twenty-seven years have passed since that 
date; how often, in those years, have the dark doors 
opened for the young as for the old! WiUiam Mainwaring 
f died first, care-worn and shame-bowed; the blot on his 
name had cankered into his heart. Susan’s life, always 
precarious, had struggled on, while he lived, by strong 
power of affection and will; she would not die, for who 
then could console him ? but at hds death the power gave 
way. She lingered, but lingered dyingly for three years; 
and then, for the first time since William’s death, she 
smiled—^that smile remained on the lips of the corpse. 
They had had many trials, that young couple whom we loft 
so prosperous and happy! Hot till many years after their 
marriage had one sweet consoler been born to them. In 
the season of poverty, and shame, and grief, it came; and 
there was no pride on Mainwaring’s brow when they placed 
his first-born in his arms. By her will, the widow con¬ 
signed Helen to the joint guardianship of Mr. Pielden and 
her sister; but the latter was abroad, her address unknown, 
so the Vicar for two years had had sole charge of the orphan. 
She was not uitprovided for. The sum that Susan brought 
to her husband had been long since gone, it is true—lost 
in the calamity which had wrecked William Mainwaring’a 
name, and blighted his prospects; bnt Helen's grandfather, 
tlie land-agent, had died some time subsequent to that 
event, and, indeed, just before William's death. He had 
never forgiven ^on the stain on his name,—^never as¬ 
sisted, never even seen him since that fatal day; bxit he 
l^j/ tp p;eien a sum of about £8,000,—for she, at leasts 
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was innocent. In Mr. Pieldcii’s eyes, Helen was tlierefon 
an heiress. And who amongst his small range of acquaint 
ance was good enough for her, not only so richly portioned 
but so lovely,—accomplished, too, for her parents had o 
late years lived chiefly in France, and languages there ar 
easily learned, and masters cheap ? Mr. Fielden knew bn 
one, whom Providence had also consigned to his charge- 
the supposed son of his old pupil Ardworth; but though ; 
tender affection existed between the two young persons, i 
scorned too like that of brother and sister to afford muc" 
ground for Mr. Fielden^s anxiety or hope. 

From his window the Yicar observed the still attitud 
of the young hrphan for a few moments, then he pushes 
aside his books, rose, and approached her. At the souni 
of his tread, she woke from her reverie, and bounder 
lightly towards him. 

“ Ah, you would not seo mo before! ” she said, in 
voice in wJiich there was the slightest possible foreig 
accent, which betrayed the country in which her childhoo 
had been passed; “I pooped in twice at the window, 
wanted you so much to walk to the village. But you wi 
come now, will you not ? ” added tho girl, coaxingly, as sh 
looked up at him under tho shade of her straw hat. 

“ And what do you want in tho village, my prett 
Helen 

“ Why, you know it is Fair day, and you promise 
Bessie that you would buy her a fairing—^to say nothin 
of me.” - 

“ Very true, and I ought to look in; it will help i 
keep the poor people from drinking. A clergyman shoal 
mix with his parishioners in their holidays. We must m 
associate our office only with griof, and sickness, ar 
preaching. We will go. And what fairing are you to have f 
Oh, something very brilliant, I promise you! I ha^ 
formed grand notions of a fair. I am snre^it must be lil 
tho bazaars we read of last night in that charming ‘ Toi 
in tho Bast.* ” 

The Vicar smiled, half benignly, half anxiously. “ 
dear child, it is so like you to suppose .a village fair mu 
bo an Eastern bazaar. If you always thus juSge of thin: 
by your fancy, how this sober world will deceive you, po 
Bolen!” 

“ It is not my fault —m me grondez jgas, mSohan\ 
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answered Helen, hanging her head. “ Bnt come, sir, 
allow, at least, that if I let my romance, as yon call it, rnn 
away with me now and then, I can still content myself with 
the reality. What, you shake yonr head still! Don’t yon 
remember the sparrow ? ” 

‘‘ Ha! ha I yes—the sparrow that the pedlar sold yon 
for a goldfinch; and yon were so proud of yonr purchase, and 
wondered so much why you could not coax the goldfinch 
to sing, till at last the paint wore away, and it was only a 
poor little sparrow! ” • 

“ Go on! Confess; did I fret, then? Was I not as 


pleased with my dear sparrow, as I should ];iaTe been with 
the prettiest goldfinch that ever sang ? Does not the 
sparrow follow me about, and nestle on my shoulder—dear 
little thing ? And I was right after all; for if I had not 
fancied it a goldfinch, I should not have bought it, perhaps. 
But now I would not change it for a goldfinch—^no, not 
even for that nightingale I heard just now. * So let me 
still fe.ncy the poor fair a bazaar; it is a double pleasure, first 
to fancy the bazaar, and then to be surprised at the fair.” 

You argue wcU,” said the Yicar, as they now entered 
the village; “I really think, in spite of all your turn for 
poetry, and Goldsmith, and Oowper, that you would take 
as kindly to mathematics as your cousin John ^dworth, 
poor lad I ” 

“ Not if mathematics have made him so grave—and so 
churlish, I was going to say;—^but that word does him 
pong. Dear cousin, so kind and so rough I ” 

It is not mathematics that are to blame, if he is grave 
lid absorbed,” said the Yicar, with a sigh; “ it is the two 
i that gnaw most—poveiH^andjtanbilion.” 

‘‘ Hay, do not sigh; it*'must be such a pleasure to feel, 
as he does, that one must triumph at last! ” 

“ ITmph I—John must have nearly reached London hy 
this time,” saidT&fr. Fielden, “ for he is a stout walker, and 
this is the third day since he left us. Well, now that he is 
about fairly to be called to the bar, I hope that his fever 
will cool, and he will settle calmly to work. I have felt 
great pain for him during this last visit.” 

Fain! But why ? ” 

Mj d^r, do you remember what I read out to you 
WiBiaan Temple the night before John left 
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Helen put her hand to her brow, and with a readinesa^ ” ^ 
which showed a memory equally quick and retentive, 
replied, “ Yes; was it not to this effect ? I am not sure of 
the exact words—‘ To have some thing we have ^ot, and bo 
something w e are no^, 

‘‘ Ah, but,’’ said Helen archly, remember too what 
my cousin replied, ‘ If Sir William Temple had practised 
his theory, he would not have been ambassador at the 
Hague, or-i-’ ” 

“ Pshaw! the boy’s always ready enough with his 
answers,” interrupted Mr. Eielden, rather petulantly, 

“ There’s the fair, my dear; more in your way, I see, than 
Sir William Temple’s philosophy.” 

And Helen was right—the fair was no Eastern bazaar: but 
how delighted that young, impi’essionable mind was, notwith¬ 
standing! delighted with the swings and the roundabouts, 
the shows* the booths, even down to the gilt gingerbread 
kings and queens. All minds genuinely poetical are pecu¬ 
liarly susceptible to movement—that is, to the excitement 
of numbers. If the movement is sincerely joyous, as in the 
mirth of a village holiday, such a nature shares insensibly 
in the joy. But if the movement is a false and spurious 
gaiety, as in a state ball, where the impassive face and 
languid step are out of harmony with the evident object of 
the scene—then the nature we speak of feels chilled and 
dejected. Hence it really is, that the more delicate andf, 
ideal order of minds soon grow inexpressibly weary of the | 
hack routine of what are called fashionable pleasure^ 
Hence the same person most alive to a dance on the greej^^p: 
would be without enjoyment at Almack’s. It is not be¬ 
cause one scene is a village green, and the other a room in 
King Street; nor is it because the actors in the one are of 
the humble, in the others of the noble class, but simply 
because the enjoyment in the first is visible and hearty, 
because in the other it is a listless and melancholy pretence. 
Helen fancied it was the swings and the booths that gavel 
her that innocent exhilaration—it was not so ; it was thej 
unconscious sympathy with the crowd around her. When; 
the poetical nature quits its own dreams for the actual 
world, it enters, and transfuses itself into the hearts and 
humours of others. The two wings of that spirit which | 
we call Genius, are reverie and sympathy. But poor little | 
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Helen liad no idea tliat slie had genius. Wlietlicr cliasin ^ 
the butterfly, or talking fond fancies to her birds, 
whether with earnest, musing eyes, watching the 
come forth, and the dark pine-trees gleam into silvoi:- - 
whether with airy day-dreams and credulous wonder 
ing over the magic tales of Mirglip or Aladdin, or wlietho^ 
spell-bound to awe by the solemn woes of Lear, or follov^-^ 
ing the blind great bard into “ the heaven of heavens, arx 
earthly guest, to draw empyreal air,*'’ she obeyed but th.^ 
honest and varying impulse in each cha-ngo of her pliantt: 
mood; and would have ascribed with genuine finmility -fco 
the vagaries of childhood, that prompt gathering of 
pleasure—that quick-shifting sport of the f?iiicy by whiola 
Nature binds to itself, iu chains undulating as melody, thte 
lively senses of genius. 

While Helen, leaning on the Vicar’s arm, thus sui?- 
rendered herself to the innocent excitement of the momeiit?, 
the Vicar himself smiled and nodded to his potushioners^ 
or paused to exchange a friendly word or two with th.o 
youngest or the eldest loiterers (those two extremes of 
JC mortality which the Church so tenderly unites), whom tlxo 
scene drew to its tempting vortex, when a rough-haired 
lad, with a leather bag strapped across his waist, turned 
from one of the gingerbread booths, and touching his haf, 
said, “ Please you, sir, I was a-coming to your house wit la 
a letter.” 

The Vicar’s correspondence was confined and I’are, d.e- 
spite his distant children, for letters but a few years ag^o 
were costly luxuries to persons of narrow income, audL 
'therefore the juvenile lebfcer-carrier who plied between tbio 
post-town and the village failed to excite in his breast tha^ti 
indignation for being an hour or more behind his time, 
which would have animated one to whom tlie post briug-e 
the usual event of the day. PIo took the Ictber from tlxo 
hoy’s hand, an^ paid for it wifcli a tluvifty sigh, as h.e 
glanced at a handwriting unfamiliar to liim^—pcrliapa from, 
some clergyman poorer than himself. However, that was 
not the place to read letters, so ho put the opistlo in his 
pocket, until Helen, who watched his comitonanco to see 
Vhen ho grow tired of the scone, Idndly proposed to rcturxx 
home. As they gained a stile half-way, ifc. Fieldon i*e- 
ru^mher# his letter, took it forth, and put on his spectacles. 
sl^Qoped ov^;' the banje to gather violets; the Vicax* 
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seated Bimself on tlie stile. As lie again looked at the 
address, tke kandwriting, before nn^miliar, seemed to 
grow indistinctly on bis recollection. That bold, firm 
band—tbin and fine as woman’s, but large and regular as 
man’s—^was too peculiar to be forgotten. He uttered a 
brief exclamation of surprise and recognition, and hastily 
broke tbe seal. Tbe contents ran thus:— 

“Dear Sir, —So many y^rs bave passed since any 
communication bas taken place between us, that tbe name 
of Lucretda Dabbard will seem more strange to yon than 
that of Lmcretia Clavering. I bave recently returned to 
England after long residence abroad. I perceive by my 
deceased sis46r’s will tbat sbe bas confided ber only 
daughter to my guardianship, conjointly with yourself. I 
am anxious to participate in tbat tender charge. I am 
alone in tbe world—an habitual sufferer—afflicted with a 
partial paralysis tbat deprives me of tbe use of my limbs. 
In such circumstances, it is tbe more natural tbat I should 
turn to the only relative left me. My journey to England 
bas so exhausted my strength, and all movement is so 
painful, tbat I must request you to excuse me for not 
coming in person for my niece. Your benevolence, how¬ 
ever, will, I am sure, prompt you to afford me tbe comfort 
of ber society, as soon as you can contrive some suitable 
arrangement for ber journey. Begging you to express to 
Helen, in my name, tbe assurance of such a welcome as is 
due from me to my sister’s child, and waiting with great 
anxiety your reply,—I am, dear Sir, your very faithful 
servant, Lucretia Dalibaed. 

“ P.S. I can scarcely venture to ask yon to bring Helen 
yonrself to town, but I should be glad if other induce¬ 
ments to take the journey afforded me tbe pleasure of 
seeing yon once again. I am anxious, in addition to such 
details of my late sister as you may be enabled to give me, to 
learn scmetbing of tbe history of her conaiection with Mr. 
Ardworth, in whom I felt much interested years ago, and 
who, I am recently informed, leift an infant, b& supposed sou, 
under your care. So long absent from England, bow 
much bave I to learn, and bow little ike mere grave¬ 
stones tell ns of tbe dead 1 ” 

While tbe Yicar is absorbed in this letter, equally un- 
welcomp and unexpected,—while, unconscious as tbe 
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da-ngliter of Ceres gatliering flowers wlieii tlie Hell Kmg 
drew near, of the change that awaited her and the grim 
presence that approached on her fate,*—Helen bends still 
over the bank odorous with shrinking violets, we turn 
where the new generation eq*aally invites our gaze, and 
make our first acquaintance with two persons connected 
with the progress of our tale. 

* * * * # # # 

The britska stopped. The servant, who had been 
gradually accumulating present dust and future rheu¬ 
matisms on the “bad eminence” of a rumflle-tumble, 
exposed to the nipping airs of an English sky, leapt to 
the ground, and opened the carriage-door. • 

“ This is the best place for the view, sir—a little to the 
right.” 

Percival St. John threw aside his book (a volume of 
Voyages), whistled to a spaniel dozing by his side, and 
descended lightly. Light was the step of the yoking man, 
and merry was the bark of the dog, as it chased from the 
road the startled sparrow, rising high into the clear air 
—^favourites of ISfature both, man and dog ! 

Ton had but to glance at Percival St. John, to know at 
once that he was of the race that toils not; the assured 
step spoke confidence in the world’s fair smile. No care 
for the morrow dimmed the bold eye and the radiant 
bloom. 

About the middle height—^his slight figure, yet un¬ 
developed, seemed not to have attained to its full growth 
—the darkening down only just shaded a cheek some¬ 
what sunburnt, though naturally fair, round which locks 
black as jet played sportively in the fresh air—about him 
altogether there was the inexpressible charm of happy 
youth. He scarcely looked sixteen, though above four 
years older; but for his firm though careless step, and the 
open fearlessness*of his frank eye, you might have almo.st 
• taken him for a girl in men’s clothes, not from effeminacy 
of feature, but from the sparkling bloom of his youth, and 
from his unmistakable newness to the cares and sins of 
man. A more delightful vision of ingenuous boyhood 
opening into life, under happy auspices, never inspired 
with pleased yet melancholy interest the eye of half- 
envious, half-pitying age. 

“And that,” mused Percival Si John—“that is Lon- 
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don! Oil, for tlie Diable Boiteux to tLixroof me tKose 
distant bonses, and show me tbe pleasures tbat Inik 
witMn! Ah, wbat long letters I sliall have to write home I 
—^How the dear old Captain will laugh over them, and 
how my dear good mother will put down her work and 
sigh! Home 1—Um, I miss it already. How strange and 
grim, after all, the huge city seems ! ” 

His glove fell to the ground, and his spaniel mumbled it 
into shreds. The young man laughed, and, throwing him¬ 
self on the grass, played gaily with the dog. 

“ Fie, Beau, sir,—fie; gloves are indigestible. Restrain 
your appetite, and well lunch together at the Clarendon.” 

At this mement there arrived at the same patch of 
greensward a pedestrian some years older than Percival 
St. John —Sb tall, muscular, raw-boned, dust-covered, travel- 
.stained pedestrian—one of your pedestrians in good earnest 
—^no amateur in neat gambroon, manufactured by Inkson, 
who leav^ his carriage behind him, and walks on with his 
fishing-rod by choice, but a sturdy wanderer, with thick 
shoes and strapless trousers, a threadbare coat and a knap¬ 
sack at his back. Tet, withal, the young man had the air 
of a gentleman; not gentleman as the word is understood 
in St. James’s, the gentleman of the noble and idle class,! 
but the gentleman as the title is accorded, by courtesy, to( 
all to whom both education and the habit of mixing with! 
educated persons gives a claim to the distinction and im¬ 
parts an air of refinement. The new comer was strongly 
built, at once lean and large—far more strongly built than 
Percival St. John, but without his look of cheerful and 
comely health. His complexion had not the florid hues 
that should have accompanied that strength of body; it 
was pale, though not sickly; the expression grave, the 
lines deep, the face strongly marked. By his side trotted 
painfully a wiry, yellowish, foot-sore Scotch terrier. Beau 
sprang from his master’s caress, cocked his handsome head 
on one side, and suspended in silent halt his right fore¬ 
paw. Percival cast over his left shoulder a carel^ glance 
at the intruder. The last heeded neither Beau nor 
Percival. He slipped his knapsack to the ground, and the 
Scotch terrier saiik npon it, and cnrled himself np into a 
ball. The wayfarer folded his arms tightly npon his 
breast, heaved a short unquiet sigh, and cast over the giant 
city, from under deep-pent lowering brows, a look sa 
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earnest, so searcliing, so Ml of inexpressible, dogged, de¬ 
termined power, that Percival, roused out of his gay in¬ 
difference, rose and regarded him with curious interest. 

In the meanwhile, Beau had very leisurely approached 
the bilious-looking terrier; and after walking three times 
round him , with a stare and a small sniff of superb im¬ 
pertinence, halted with great composure, and lifting his 
hind leg—O Beau, Beau, Beau! your historian blushes for 
your breeding, and, like Sterne’s recording angel, drops a 
tear upon the stain which washes it from the register—but 
not, alas ! from the back of the bilious terrier! The space 
around was wide, Beau. You had all the woii^ld to choose ; 
why select so specially for insult the single spot on which 
reposed the worn-out and unoffending ? O, dainty Beau! 
!—O, dainty world I Own the truth, both of ye. There 
is something irresistibly provocative of insult in the back 
of a shabby-looking dog I 

The poor terrier, used to affronts, raised its h^avy eye¬ 
lids, and shot the gleam of just indignation from its dark 
eyes. But it neither stirred nor growled, and Beau, ex¬ 
tremely pleased with his achievement, wagged his tail in 
triumph, and returned to his master—^perhaps, in parlia¬ 
mentary phrase, to “ report proceedings, and ask leave to 
sit again.” 

“I wonder,” soliloquised Percival St. John, ‘‘what that 
poor fellow is thinking of;—perhaps he is poor, indeed!— 
no doubt of it, now I look again. And I so rich! I 
should like to—^hem, let’s see what he’s made of.” 

Herewith Percival approached, and with all a boy’s 
half-bashfnl, half-saucy frankness, said—“ A fine prospect, 
sir.” 

The pedestrian started, and threw a rapid glance over 
the brilliant figure that accosted him. Percival St. John 
was not to be abashed by stem looks; but that glance 
might have abashed many a more experienced man. The 
glance of a squire upon a corn-law missionary, of a Crock- 
ford dandy upon a Begent-street tiger, could not have 
been more disdainM. 

“ Tush! ” said the pedestrian, rudely, and turned upon 
his heel. 

Percival coloured, and, shall we own it? was boy 
enough to double his fist. Little would he have been de¬ 
terred by the brawn of those great arms and the girth 
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cf fhat Herculean cliest, if he liad been quite sure tbat it 
was a proper thing to resent pugilistically so discourteous 
a monosyllable. The “ tush! stuck greatly in his throat. 
But the man, now remoyed to the farther verge of the 
hill, looked so tranquil and so lost in thought, that the 
short-lived anger died. 

“ And after all, if I was as poor as he looks, I dare say 
I should be just as proud,muttered Percival. ‘‘ How¬ 
ever, it’s his own fault if ho goes to London on foot, 
when I might, at least, have given him a lift. Come, 
Beau, sir.”* 

With his face still a little flushed, and his hat un¬ 
consciously codked fiercely on one side, Percival sauntered 
back to his britska. 

As in a whirl of dust, the light carriage was borne by 
the four posters down the hill, the pedestrian turned for an 
instant from the view before to the cloud behind, and mut¬ 
tered—“ Af, a fine prospect for the rich—a noble field for 
the poor ! ” The tone in which those words were said told 
volumes ; there, spoke the pride, the hope, the energy, the 
ambition, which make youth laborious, manhood prosperous, 
age renowned. 

The stranger then threw himself on the sward, and con- 
tinuod his silent and intent contemplation till the clouds 
grow red in the west. When, then, he rose, his eye was 
bright, his mien erect, and a smile playing round his firm 
full lips stole the moody sternness from his hard face. 
Throwing his knapsack once more on his back, John Ard- 
worth went resolutely on to the groat vortex. 


CPIAPTER I. 

THE CORONATION. * 

The eighth of September, 1831, was a holiday in London, 
William the Fourth received the crown of his ancestors in 
that mighty church, in which the most impress ive monitors 
to human pomp are the m.onu ment^’^rPEe^S’dTT^’flFe”"^ 
cS''conqueTOrr^^^ wdiFIGS/ds and the 

bold liands ihat had guarded the thrones of departed kings, 
slept around ,* and the great men of the Modem time were 
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assembled in homage to the monarch, to whom the prowess 
and the liberty of generations had beqneathed an empire in 
which the sun never sets. In the Abbey—thinking little 
of the past, caring little for the future—the immense audi¬ 
ence gazed eagerly on the pageant that occurs but once in 
that division of history—the lifetime of a king. Tho 
assemblage was brilliant and imposing. The galleries 
sparkled with the gems of women who still upheld the 
celebrity for form and feature, which, from the remotest 
times, has been awarded to the great English race. Below, 
in their robes and coronets, were men who neither in tho 
senate nor the field have shamed their fathers. Conspicuous 
amongst all, for grandeur of mien and statuije, towered tho 
brothers of the king; while commanding yet more tlio 
universal gaze, ‘v^ere seen, here the eagle features of the old 
hero of Waterloo, and there the majestic brow of tho 
haughty statesman who was leading the people (while the 
last of the Bourbons, whom Waterloo had restored to tho 
Tuileries, had left the orb and purple to the kindred house, 
so fatal to his name) through a stormy and perilous trans¬ 
ition to a bloodless revolution and a new charter. 

Tier upon tier, in the division set apart for them, the 
members of the Lower House moved and murmured alDOVo 
the pageant; and the coronation of the new sovereign was 
connected in their minds with the great measure, which, 
still undecided, made at that time a link between the People 
and the King; and arrayed against both, if not, indeed, 
the real Aristocracy, at least the Chamber recognised by 
the Constitution as its representative. Without the space, 
was one dense mass. Houses, from balcony to balcony, 
window to window, were filled as some immense theatre. 
Up, through the long thoroughfare to Whitehall, the eye 
saw that audience— A people ; and the gaze was bounded 
at the spot where Charles the Eirst had passed from the 
banquet-house tp the scaffold. 

The ceremony was over; the procession Lad swept slowly 
by; the last huzza had died away. And, after staring 
awhile upon Orator Hunt, who had clambered up the iron 
palisade near Westminster Hall, to exhibit his goodly 
person in his court attire, the serried crowds, hurrying 
from the shower which then unseasonably des<^nded, broke 
into large masses or lengthening columns. 

La that part of London which may be said to form a 
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boundary beliween its old and its new world, by wbicb, 
on the one hand, yon pass to Westminster, or through that 
gorge of the Strand, which leads along endless rows of 
shops that have grown up on the sites of the ancient halls 
of the Salishurys and the Bxeters, the Buckinghams and 
Sonthamptons, to the heart of the City, built around the 
primeval palace of the “ Tower,'’—^while, on the other hand, 
you pass into the new city of aristocracy and letters, of art 
and fashion, embracing the whilom chase of Marylebone, 
and the once sedge-grown waters of Pimlico;—^by this 
ignoble bomidary (the crossing from the Opera House, at 
the bottom of the Haymarket to the commencement of 
Charing Cross^, stood a person* whose discontented counte¬ 
nance was in singular contrast with the general gaiety and 
animation of the day. This person, O gentle reader—this 
sour, querulous, discontented person—^was a king, too, in 
his own walk! ^one might dispute it. He feared no 
rebel; he was harassed hy no reform; he ruled without 
ministers, tools he had; hut, when worn out, he replaced 
them without a pension or a sigh. He lived by taxes—but 
they were voluntary; and his Civil List was supplied, 
without demand for the redress of grievances. This person, 
nevertheless—^not deposed, was suspended from his empire 
for the day. He was pushed aside; he was forgotten. He 
was not distinct from the crowd. Like Titus, he had lost 
a day—^his vocation was gone. This person was the 
Sweeper of the Crossing I 

He was a character! He was young, in the fairest 
prime of youth; but it was the face of an old man on 
young shoulders. His hair was long, thin, and prematurely 
streaked with grey; his face was pale, and deeply fur¬ 
rowed ; his eyes hollow, and their stare gleamed, cold and 
stolid, under his bent and shaggy brows. The figure was 
at once fragile and ungainly—and the narrow shoulders 
curved in a perpetual stoop. It was a person once noticed 
that you would easily remember, and associate with some 
undefined, painful impression. The manner was humble, 
but not meek; the voice was whining, but without pathos. 
There was a meagre, passionless dulness about the aspect 
though, at times, it 'quickened into a kind of avid acute 
ness. ITo one knew by what human parentage this person 
age came into the world. He had heen reared hy the 
ohariiy of a stranger, crept through childhood, and misery, 
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and rags mysteriously; and suddenly succeeded an old 
defunct negro in tlie prodtable crossing wlictoat lie is no-w 
•standing. All education was unknown to kirn, so was all 
love. In tkose festive liaunts at St. Giles’s, wlioro bo wbo 
would see “ Life in London ” may often discover the boy 
wbo bas beld bis borse in tbe morning, dancing merrily 
witb bis cbosen damsel at nigbt, our sweeper’s character 
was austere as Charles the Twelfth’s! And tbe poor 
creature bad bis good qualities I He was sensitively alive 
to kindness—little enough bad been shown him to make 
tbe luxury tbe more prized from its rarity 1—tliougb fond 
of money, be would part witb it (we do not say cboorfully, 
but part witb it still), not to mere want, indeed (for bo had 
been too pinched and starved himself, and bad grown too 
obtuse to pinoMng and to starving for the sensitiveness 
that prompts to charity), but to any of bis companions wbo 
had done him a good service, or who had even warmed bis 
dull heart by a friendly smile ; be was honest, 4oo—honest 
to the backbone- You might have trusted him witb gold 
untold. Through tbe heavy clod which man’s care had 
not moulded, nor books enlightened, nor tbe priest’s solemn 
lore informed, still natural rays from the great parent 
source of Deity struggled, fitful and dim. Ho had no 
lawful name; none know if sponsors bad over stood 
security for bis sins at tbe sacred font. But bo bad 
christened himself by the strange, unebristianliko name of 
Beck.” There be was, then, seemingly without origin, 
parentage, or kindred tie—a lonesome, squalid, bloodless 
thing, which tbe great monster, London, seomod to have 
spawned forth of its own self—one of its sickly, miserable, 
rickety offspring, whom it puts out at nurse to Penury, at 
school to Starvation, and, finally, and literally, gives them 
stones for bread, witb tbe option of tbe gallows or the 
dunghill, when the desperate offspring calls on tbe giant 
\aiotber for retlirn and home ! 

And this creature did love something—loved, perhaps, 
some fellow-being—of that hereafter, when wo dive into 
tbe secrets of bis privacy- Meanwhile, openly and frankly, 
be loved bis crossing; be was proud of bis crosaing; be 
was grateful to bis crossing. (Sod help thee, Son of tho 
street^ why not I He had in it a double affeoM6n; that of 
and being served. He kept the crossing—if tho 
^ stoied M times to Mmgelf when he 
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saw it lie fair and brilliant amidst tbe mire aronnd; it 
bestowed on Him a sense of property ! What a man may 
feel for a fine estate in a ring fence, Beck felt for that 
istbmns of tbe kennel wbicb was subject to bis broom! 
Tbo coronation bad made one rebellious spirit, wben it 
swept tbe sweeper from bis crossing. 

He stood then balf under tbe colonnade of tbe Opera 
House, as tbe crowd now rapidly grew thinner and more 
scattered: and wben tbe last carriage of a long string of 
vebicles bad passed by, be muttered audibly— 

“ It’ll take a deal of pains to make sbe right agin ! ” 

“ So you be’s ere to-day, Beck! ” said a ragamuffin boy, 
who, pushing •and scrambling through bis betters, now 
baited, and wiped bis forehead as be looked at tbe sweeper. 
‘‘ Vy, ve are all out pleasuring. Vy vont you come with 
ve ?—^lots of fun! ” 

The sweeper scowled at tbe urchin, and made no answer, 
but began^sedulously to apply himself to tbe crossing. 

“Vy, there isn’t another sweep in tbe streets, Beck. 
His Majesty King Bill’s currynation makes all on us so 
’aimv 1 ” 


“ It has made she unkimmon dirty! returned Beck, 
pointing to tbe dingy crossing, scarce distinguished from 
tbe rest of * tbe road. 

Tbe ragamuffin laughed. 

“But ve be’s goin’ to ’ave Reform now, Beck. Tbe 
peopul’s to have their rights and libties, band tbe luds is 
to be put down, band beefstakes is to be a penny a pound, 
and-” 

“ What good will tbat do to sbe ? ” 

“ Vy, man, vo shall take turn about, and sumvunbelse will 
sveep tbe crossings, and ve shall ride in sum vun belse’s 
coach and four prads—cos vy ? ve shall ball be bequals! ” 

“ Hequals! I tells you vot, if you keeps jawing there, 
atween me and sbe, I shall vop you, Joe—cos vy—I he’s 
tbe biggest! ” was tbe answer of Beck tbe sweeper to Joe 
tbe ragamuffin. 

Tbe jovial Joe laughed aloud, snapped bis fingers, threw 
up bis ragged cap with a shout for King Bill, and set offi 
scampering and whooping to join those festivities wbicb 
Beck bad so cburbsbly disdained. 

Time crept on—evening began to close in, and Beck was 
still at bis crossin at* wben a young gentleman on horseback, 
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wlio, after seeing tlie procession, iiad stolen away for a 
qniet ride in tlie suburbs, reined in close by tbe crossing, 
and, looking round, as for some one to bold bis borse, 
could discover no loiterer worthy tbat bonour except tbe 
solitary Beck. So young was tbe rider, tbat be seemed 
still a boy. On bis smooth countenance, all tbat most pre¬ 
possesses in early youth left its witching stamp. A smile, 
at once gay and sweet, played on bis lips. There was a 
charm, even in a certain impatient petulance, in bis quick 
eye, and tbe slight contraction of bis delicate brpws. Alma- 
viva might well have been jealous of such a page! He was 
tbe heau idSal of Cberubino. He held up^ bis whip, with 
an arch sign, to tbe sweeper. “ Follow, my man,’^ be said, 
in a tone, tbe very command of which sounded gentle, so 
bbtbe was tbe movement of tbe lips, and so silvery tbe easy 
accent; and without waiting, be cantered carelessly down 
Pall Mall. 

The sweeper cast a rueful glance at bis tnelancboly 
domain. But be bad gained but little tbat day, and tbe 
offer was too tempting to be rejected. He heaved a sigh, 
shouldered bis broom, and murmuring to himself tbat bo 
would give her a last brush before be retired for tbe night, 
be put bis long limbs into tbat swinging, shambling trot, 
which characterises tbe motion of those professional jackals, 
who, having once caught sight of a groomless rider, fairly 
bunt him down, and appear when be least expects it, tbe 
instant be dismounts. 

Tbe young rider lightly swung himself from bis sleek 
high-bred grey, at the door of one of tbe clnbs in St. 
James’s Street, patted bis horse’s neck, chucked tbe rein 
to ibe sweeper, and sauntered into tbe bouse, whistling 
musically—not firom want of thought, certainly from 
TTant of care. 

As be entered tbe club, two or three men, young, indeed, 
but mucb older, to appearance at least, tban bimself, wbo 
were dining together at tbe same table, nodded to him 
their friendly greeting, 

“ Ah, Perce,” said one, "we have only just safe down— 
here is a seat for you.” 

Tbe boy bluA^ shyly, as be accepted the prbpo]^!, aud 
young mm made room for him at the tablet with a 
lim&g sdacrity which showed tbat Ms sbyn^ was no 
Mndranee to hi popxd^ty. 
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Who/’ said an elderly dandy, dining apart witli one of 
his contemporaries—“ who is that lad ? One ought not to 
admit snch mere boys into the club.” 

“ He is the only surviving son of an old friend of onrs/’ 
answered the other, dropping his eye-glass. ‘‘Young 
Percival St. John.’’ 

“ St. John 1 What! Yemen St. John’s son ? ’’ 

“ Yes.” 

“He has not his father’s good air. These young 
fellows have a tone—a something—a want of self-pos¬ 
session, eh* ? ” 

“ Yery true. The fact is, that Percival was meant for 
the navy, and? even served as a mid. for a year or so. He 
was a younger son, then—third, I think. The two elder 
ones died, and Master Percival walked into the inherit¬ 
ance. I don’t think he is quite of age yet.” 

“ Of age! he does not look seventeen 1 ” 

“ Oh, he is more than that! I remember him in his 
jacket at Laughton. A fine property! ” 

“ Ay, I don’t wonder those fellows are so civil to him. 
This claret is corked !—everything is so bad at this d— 
club!—no wonder, when a troop of boys are let in!— 
enough to spoil any club—don’t know Larose from Lafitte ! 
Waiter! ” 

Meanwhile, the talk round the table at which sat Percival 
St. John, was animated, lively, and various—^the talk 
common with young idlers; of horses, and steeple-chases, 
and opera-dancers, and reigning beauties, and good- 
humoured jests at each other. In all this babble, there 
w^as a freshness about Percival St. John’s conversation^ 
which showed that, as yet, for him life had the zest of 
novelty. He was more at home about horses and steeple¬ 
chases, than about opera-dancers, and beauties, and the 
small scandals of town. Talk on these latter topics did 
not seem to interest him; on the contrary, almost to pain. 
Shy and modest as a girl, he coloured or looked aside when 
his more hardened fri^ds boasted of assignations and love- 
affairs. Spirited, gay, and manly enough in all really 
manly points, the virgin bloom of innocence was yet visible 
in his frank charming manner. And often, out of respect 
for his delicacy, some heariy son of pleasure stopped short 
in his narrative, or lost the point of his anecdote; and yet 
so loveable was Percival in his good humour, his ncuvete^ 
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his joyoTLS entrance into innocent 307 , that Ms companions 
were scarcely conscious of the gine and restraint he imposed 
on them. Those merry, dark eyes, and that flashing smile, 
were conviviality of themselves. They hronght with them 
a contagions cheerfulness, wMch compensated for the want 
of corruption. 

Night had set in. St. John’s companions had departed 
to their several haunts, and Percival Mmself stood on the 
steps of the club, resolving that he would join the crowds 
that swept through the streets to gaze on the illupiinations, 
when he perceived Beck (still at the rein of his dozing 
horse), whom he had quite forgot till that moment. Laugh¬ 
ing at his own want of memory, Percival pu1» some silver 
into Beck’s hand—^more silver than Beck had ever before 
received for similar service—^and said: 

“ Well, my man, I suppose I can trust you to take my 
horse to his stables—^No. —, the' Mews, behind Curzon- 
street. Poor fellow, he wants Ms supper,—and*you, too, 
I suppose! ” 

Beck smiled—pale hungry smile, and pulled Ms fore¬ 
lock politely. 

“ I can take the oss werry safely, your onor.” 

“ Take him, then, and good evening; but don’t get on, 
for your life.” 

“ Oh no, sir; I never gets on: ’taint in my vays.” 

And Beck slowly led the horse through the crowd, till 
he \u,nished from Percival’s eyes. 

Just then, a man passing through the street paused as 
he saw the young gentleman on the steps of the club, and 
said, gaily, “ Ah; how do you do ? Pretty faces in plenty 
out to-night! "V^ich way are you going ? ” 

“ That is more than I can tell you, Mr. Yamey. I was 
just thinking wMch turn to take—^the right or the 
left.” 

“ Then let me* be your guide; ” and Yamey offered 
Mb arm. 

Percival accepted the courtesy; and the two walked on 
towards Piccadilly. Many a kind glance from the millinersr 
and maid-servants, whom the illuminations drew abroad, 
roved, somewhat impartially, towards St. John and his 
companion; but they dwelt longer on the last, for ih&re^ at 
leas^ they were snre of a return. Yamqy^, if not in his 
first youth, was still in the prime of life; and Time had 
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dd&Ii with him so leniently, that he retained all the 
personal advantages of youth itself. His complexion still 
was clear; and as only his upper lip, decorated with a 
slight silken and well-trimmed moustache, was unshaven, 
the contour of the face added to the juvenility of his 
appearance by the rounded symmetry it betrayed. His 
hair escaped from his hat in fair unchanged luxuriance. 
And the nervous figure, agile as a panther’s, though broad- 
shouldered and deop-chested, denoted all the slightness 
and elasticity of twenty-five, combined with the muscular 
power of forty. His dress was rather fantastic—^too showy 
for the good taste which is habitual to the English gentle¬ 
man—and thdre was a peculiarity in his gait almost 
approaching to a strut, which bespoke a desire of effect— 
a consciousness of personal advantages—equally opposed 
to the mien and manner of Percival’s usual companions ; 
yet withal, even the most fastidious would have hesitated 
to apply ato Gabriel Varney the epithet of “vulgar.” 
Many turned to look again; but it was not to remark the 
dress, or the slight swagger:—an expression of reckless, 
sinister power in the countenance—something of vigour 
and determination even in that very walk, foppish as it 
would have been in most, made you sink all observation of 
the mere externals, in a sentiment of curiosity towards the 
man himself. He seemed a somebody—not a somebody of 
conventional rank, but a somebody of personal indi¬ 
viduality—an artist perhaps, a poet, or a soldier in some 
foreign service, but certainly a man whose name you would 
expect to have heard of. Amongst the common mob of 
passengers he stood out in marked and distinct relief. 

“I feel at homo in a crowd,” said Varney. “Do you 
understand me ? ” 

“I think so,” answered Percival. “If ever I could 
become distinguished, I, too, should feel at home in a 
crowd.” • 

“You have ambition, thenP you mean to become dis¬ 
tinguished ? ” asked Varney, with a sharp, searcMng look. 

There was a deeper and steadier flash than usual from 
Porcival’s dark eyes, and a manlier glow over Ms cheek, at 
Varney’s question. But he was slow in answering; and 
when ho did so, his manner had all its wonted mixture of 
giaceful bashfulness and gay candour. 

“ Our rise does not always depend on ourselves. We 
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are not all born great, nor do we all liave ‘greatness tbrust 
on ns/ ” 

“ One can be wbat one likes, witb yonr fortune,’^ said 
Yamey; and there was a growl of envy in his voice. 

“ What, be a painter like yon! Ha, ha ! ** 

“ Faith,” said Yarney, “ at least, if yon could paint#at 
all, yon would have what I have not—praise and 
fame.” 

Percival pressed kindly on Yarney’s arm. “ Courage ! 
yon will get justice some day! ” 

Yarney shook his head. “ Bah! there is nonsuch thing 
as justice; all are underrated or overrated. Can you name 
one man whom you think is estimated by th^ public at his 
precise value ? As for present popularity, it depends on 
two qualities—each singly, or both united—cowardice and 
charlatanism; that is, servile compliance with the taste and 
opinion of the moment, or a quack’s spasmodic e:fforts at 
originality. But why bore you on such matterg 1 There 
are things more attractive round us. A good ancle that, 
eh ? Whj, pardon me, it is strange; but you dou^t seem 
to care much for women ? ” 

“ Oh yes, I do,” said Percival, with a sly demureness, 
“ I am very fond of—^my mother ! ” 

“ Yery proper and filial,” said Yarney, laughing; “ and 
does your love for the sex stop there ? ” 

“Well, and in truth I fancy so—pretty nearly. You 
know my grandmother is not alive! But that is something 
really worth looking at I ” And Percival pointed, almost 
with a child’s delight, at an illnmination more hriiliant 
than ihe rest. 

“ I suppose, when you come of .age, you will have all the 
cedars at Laughton hung with coloured lamps. Ah, you 
must ask me there, some day. I should so like to see the 
old place ag^n,” 

“ You never ssm it, I think you say, in my poor father's 
time ? ” 

“ Hever.” 

“ Yet you knew him.'* 

“ But slightly.” 

“ And you never saw my mother ? ” 

“ Ho ; but she seems to have such influence ybt^ 
tbat I am sure she must be a very superior person—rather 
pxmd, I si^^MJse.” 
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Proud—^no; tliat is, not exactly proud, for slie is very 
meek and very affable. But yel- 

“ But yet—you hesitate—she would not like you to bo 
seen, perhaps, walking in Piccadilly with Gabriel Varney, 
the natural son of old Sir Miles’s librarian, — Gabriel 
Varney the painter—Gabriel Varney the adventurer ! ” 

“ As long as Gabriel Varney is a man without stain on 
his character and honour, my mother would only be pleased 
that I should know an able and accomplished person, what¬ 
ever his oi^igin or parentage. But my mother would be sad 
if she knew me intimate with a Bourbon or a Baffaelle, the 
first in rank or the first in genius, if either prince or artist 
had lost or even sullied his ’scutcheon of gentleman. In a 
word, she is most sensitive as to honour and conscience— 
all else she disregards.” 

“ Hem I ” Varney stooped down, as if examining tho 
polish of his boot, while he continued, carelessly—Impos¬ 
sible to ^alk the streets and keep one^s boots out of the 
mire ! Well—and you agree with your mother ? ” 

“ It would be strange if I did not. When I was scarcely 
four years old, my poor father used to lead me through the 
long picture-gallery at Laughton, and say, ‘ Walk through 
life as if those brave gentlemen looked down on you.’ 
And,” added St. John with his ingenuous smile—“my 
mother would put in her word—‘And those unstained 
women too, my Fercival 1 ’ ” 

There was something noble and touching in the boy’s • 
low accents as he said this; it gave the key to his unusual 
modesty, and his frank, healthful innocence of character. 

The devil in Varney’s lip sneered mockingly. 

“ My young friend, you have never loved yet.—Do you 
think you ever shall ? ” 

“ I have dreamed that I could love one day. But I can 
wait,” 

Varney was about to reply, when* he was accosted 
abruptly by three men of that exaggerated style of dress 
and mannei*, which is implied by the vulgar appellation of 
“Tigrish.” Each of the three men had. a cigar in his 
mouth—each seemed flushed with wine. One wore long 
brass spurs, and immense moustaches; another was dis- 
tinguishod by an enormous surface of black satin cravat, 
across which meandered a Pactolus of gold chain; a third 
had his coat laced and braided, d la Polonaise^ and pinched 
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and padded 5 la, Busse, with trousers shaped to the calf of 
a sinewy leg, and a glass screwed into his right eye. 

“Ah, G-abriel!—^ah, Yamey!—ah, prince of good fellows, 
well met! You sup with ns to-night at little Celeste^s— 
we were going in search of you.’’ 

“Who’s your friend—one of us ? ” whispered a second. 

And the third screwed his arm tight and lovingly into 
Varney’s. 

Gabriel, despite his habitual assurance, looked abashed 
for a moment, and would have extricated himself from 
cordialities not at that moment welcome; but he saw that 
his friends were too far gone in their cups to be easily 
shaken off, and he felt relieved when Percival, after a 
dissatisfied glance at the three, said, quietly—“I must 
detain you no longer—shall soon look in at your studio;” 
and, without waiting for answer, slid off, and was lost 
among the crowd. 

Yamey walked on with his new-found friends,•unheed¬ 
ing for some moments their loose remarks and familiar 
banter. At length he shook off his abstraction, and sur¬ 
rendering himself to the coarse humours of his companions, 
soon eclipsed them all by the gusto of his slang, and the 
mocking profligacy of his sentiments; for here ho no 
longer played a part, or suppressed his grosser instincts. 
That uncurbed dominion of the senses, to which his very 
boyhood had abandoned itself, found a willing slave in the 
man. Even the talents themselves that he displayed came 
from the cultivation of the sensual. His eye, studying 
externals, made him a painter,—^his ear, quick and prac¬ 
tised, a musician. His wild, prodigal fancy rioted on 
every excitement, and brought him in a vast harvest of 
experience in knowledge of the frailties and the vices on 
which it indulged its vagrant experiments. Men who 
over-cultivate the art that connects itself with th?"'ShfiAq , 

are apt to Fe " 3issipateTand 
IS frequency nofic^FIenin^lEeteogmpEiSr^ 
singers, and painters; less so in poets, because he who 
deals with words, not signs and tones, must perpetually 
compare his senses with the pure images of which the 
senses only see the appearances ; in a word, he must em¬ 
ploy his intellect, and his self-education must he large and 
comprehensivesr Mia,t with most real genius, however fed 
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merely hj tlie senses,—most really great painters, singers, 
and musicians, however easily led astray into temptation, 
the richness of the soil throws np abundant good q ualities 
to countervail or redeem the evil; they are usually com¬ 
passionate, generous, sympathising. That Varney had not 
such beauties of soul and temperament it is unnecessary to 
add,—principally, it is true, because of his nurtui'e, educa¬ 
tion, parental example, the utter corruption in which his 
childhood and youth had passed,—^partly because he had 
no real genius; it was a false apparition of th© divine 
spirit, reflected from the exquisite perfection of his frame 
(which rendered all his senses so vigorous and acute), and 
his riotous fantsy, and his fitful energy, which was capable 
at times of groat application, but not of definite purpose 
or earnest study. All about him was flashy and hollow. ^ 
He had not the natural subtlety and depth of mind that 
had characterised his terrible father. The graft of the 
opera-danger was visible on the stock of the scholar; 
wholly without the habits of method and order, without 
the patience, without the mathematical calculating brain 
of Dalibard, ho played wantonly with the horrible and 
loathsome wickedness of which Olivier had made dark 
and solemn study. Extravagant and lavish, he spent 
money as fast as he gained it; he threw away all chances 
of eminence and career. In the midst of th© direst plots 
of his villany, or the most energetic pursuit of his art, the 
poorest excitement, the veriest bauble would draw him 
aside. His heart was with Ealri in the sty, his fancy with 
Aladdin in the palace. To make a show was his darling 
object; he loved to create elfcct by bis person, bis talk, 
his dress, as well as by his talents. Living from hand to 
mputh, crimes, through which it is not our intention to | 
foliow him, had at times made him rich to-day, for vices 1 
to make him poor again to-morrow. What he called * 
^^tuck,^ or ^‘his star,” had favoured he not 

hanged! —h© lived; and, as the greater part of his un- 
Bcrnpulous career had been conducted in foreign lands, and 
under other names—^in his own name, and in his own 
country, though something scarcely to bo defined, but 
equivocal and provocative of suspicion, mad© him dis¬ 
pleasing to the prudent, and vaguely alarmed tlie expe¬ 
rience of the sober,—still no positive accusation was 
attached to the general integrity of his characier; and 
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tlie mere dissipation o£ liis liabits was natnraily littlo 
known out of kis familiar circle. Hence, He kad the most 
nresnmptnoiis confidence in kimself—a confidence native 
to kis courage, and confirmed hj kis experience. His con¬ 
science was so utterly obtuse, that ke migkt almost be said 
to present tke pkenomenon of a man witkout conscience 
at all. Unlike Conrad, ke did not “know kimself a 
villain ; ” all that ke knew of kimself was, tkat ke was a 
remarkably clever fellow, witkout prejudice or superstition. 
That, witb all kis gifts, ke kad not succeeded better in 
life, ke ascribed carelessly to tke surpassing wi^om of kis 
pkilosopky. He could kave done better if ke kad enjoyed 
kimself less; knt was not enjoyment tke ksfall and end all 
of this little life ? More often, indeed, in tke moods “of 
his bitter envy, ke wonld lay tke fault upon tke world. 
How great ke could kave keen, if ke kad keen rick and 
k%k-bom! Ok, ke was made to spend, not to save—to 
command, not to fawn! He was not formed to plod 
tkrongk tke dull mediocmties of fortune; ke must toss up 
for tke^An or tke Hotking I It was no control over kim- 
^If tk^t made Yamey now turn kis thoughts from certain 
grave designs on Percival St. John, to tke brutal de¬ 
bauchery of kis three companions,—^rather, ke then yielded 
most to kis natural self. And when tke morning star rose 
over the night ke passed with low profligates and venal 
nymphs,—when, over tke fragments on tke board, and 
emptied bottles, and drunken riot, dawn gleamed and saw 
him in aH tke pride of kis magnificent organisation, and 
tke cynicism of kis measured vice,—^fair, fresh, and bloom¬ 
ing amidst those maudlin eyes, and flushed cheeks, and 
reeling figures,—laughing hideously over tke spectacle ke 
kad provoked, and Mcking aside, with a deviFs scorn, tke 
prostrate form of tke favoured partner whose head kad 
rested on kis bosom, as alone, with a steady step, ke passed 
tke threshold, and walked into tke fresh healthful air—■ 
Gabriel Yamey enjoyed tke fell triumph of kis kell-bom 
vauity, and revelled in kis sentiment of superiority and 
power. 

Meanwhile, on quitting Yamey, young Percival strolled 
on as tke whim directed him. Turning down tke Hay- 
market ke gained tke colonnade of tke Opera House. Tke 
^wd there was so dense, that kis footsteps were arrested, 
and ko leant against one of tke columns tin admiration of 
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tlie various galaxies in view. In front "blazed tlie rival 
stars of tbe "tTnited Service Club and tbe Atheneenm,—^to 
tbe left, tbe qnaint and peculiar device ‘wbicb lighted np 
Nortbnmberland Honse,—^to tbe ligbt, tbe anchors, can . 
nons, and bombs which typified ingeniously the martial 
attri’bntes of the Ordnance Office. 

At that moment there were three persons connected with 
this narrative within a few feet of each other, distingnished 
from the mnltitnde by the feelings with which each re¬ 
garded the scene, and felt the jostle of the crowd. Per- 
cival St. John, in whom the harmless sense of pleasnro 
was yet vivid and nnsatiated, caught from the assemblage 
only that physical hilarity which heightened his own 
spirits. If in a character as yet so undeveloped, to which 
the large passions and stern ends of life were as yet un¬ 
known, stirred some deeper and more musing thoughts 
and speculations, giving gravity to the habitual smile on 
his rosy Mp, and steadying the play of his sparkling eyes, 
he would have been at a loss himself to explain the dim 
sentiment and the vague desire. 

Screened by another column from the pressure of the 
mob, with his arms folded on his breast, a man some few 
years older in point of time—many years older in point of 
character—gazed (with thoughts how turbulent—^with 
ambition how profound 1) upon the dense and dark masses 
that covered space and street far as the eye could reach. 
He, indeed, could not have said, with Yarney, that he was 

at home in a crowd.” For a crowd did not fill him with 
the sense of his own individual being and importance, but 
grappled him to its mighty breast with the thousand tissues 
of a common destiny. Who shall explain and disentangle 
those high, and restless, and interwoven emotions with 
which intellectual ambition, honourable and ardent, gazes 
upon that solemn thing with which, in which, for which it 
lives and labours—ihe Human Multitude ? To that ab¬ 
stracted, solitary man, tha illumination, the festivity, the 
curiosity, the holiday, were nothing, or but as fleeting 
phantoms and vain seem ings. In his heart’s eye^ he saw 
before him but the PEd?ES^the shadow of an everlasting 
audience—^audience at once and judge. 

And literally touching him as he stood, the ragged 
sweeper, who had returned in vain to devote a last care to 
his beloved charge, stood arrested with the rest, gazing 
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joylessly on tlie blazing lamps, dead as tbe stones be 
beeded, to tbe young vivacity of tbe one man, tbe solemn 
visions of the other. So, 0 London, amidst tbe nniversal 
holiday to monarch and to mob, in those three sonls 
lived the three elements, which duly mingled and ad¬ 
ministered, make thy vice and thy virtue—thy glory and 
thy shame—thy labour and thy luxury; pervading the 
palace and the street—the hospii^l and the prison;—enjoy¬ 
ment, which is pleasure—energy, -which is action—^torpor^ 
which is want! 


CHAPTEE n. 


LOVE AT EmST SIGHT. 

Shdbenlt across -fee gaze of Percival St. John there 
fiashed a face that woke him from his abstraoiion, as a 
light awakes the sleeper. It was as a recognition of some- 
tMng seen dimly before—a truth coming out from a dream. 
It was not the mere beauty of that face (and beautiPul it 
was) that arrested his eye and made his heart beat more 
quickly—^it was rather that nameless and inexplicable 
sympathy which constitutes love 'Ut first sight;—a sort of 
impulse and instinct common to the dullest as the quickest 
—the hardest reason as the liveliest fancy. Plain Cobhett, 
^eing before the cottage-door, at her homeliest of house¬ 
work, the girl of whom he said—That girl should be my 
wife; ^ and Dan-te, first thrilled by the vision of Beatrice, 
Me alike true lyp^ of a common experience: Whatever 
of love sinks the deepest is felt at first sight; if strean^ 

^ Now, there was nothing poetical in ike place or the 
circumstance, stiH less in the companionship in which this 
fair creature startled the virgin heart of that careless boy; 
she was leaning on the arm of a stout, rosy-&.ced matron 
in a 'pu<»-coloured gown, who was flanked on the other 
side by a very small, ybvj spare man, with a very wee &oe, 
the lower part of which was enveloped in an immense 
Besides thase two incumbrances, the stout lady 
to casny in her bands m umbrdla, a Imsket, and 
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In tlie midst of tlie strange, unfamiliar emotion wHch 
his eye conyeyed to Ms heart, Percival’s ear was dis- 
pleasingly jarred by the loud, bluff, hearty voice of the 
girl’s female companion— 

“Gracious me! if that is not John Ardworth; who’d 
have thought it!^ Why John—I say, John ! ” and lifting 
her umbrella horizontally, she poked aside two city clerks 
in front of her, wheeled round the little man* on her left, 
upon whom the clerks simultaneously bestowed the appella¬ 
tion of “ feller,” and driving him, as being the sharpest 
and thinn^t wedge at hand, through a dense knot of some 
half a dozen gapers, wMle following his involuntary pro¬ 
gress she lodged defiance on the malcontents, she suc¬ 
ceeded in clearing her way to the spot where stood the 
young man she had discovered. The ambitious dreamer, 
for it was he, thus detected and disturbed, looked em¬ 
barrassed for a moment, as the stout lady, touching him 
with the lynbrella,* said, 

“Well, I declare, if this is not too bad! You sent 
word that you should not be able to come out with us to 
SCO the ’luminations, and here you are as large as life 1 ” 

“I did not think at the moment you wrote to me, 
that-” 

“ Oh, stuff! ” inteiTupted the stout woman, with a sig¬ 
nificant good-humoured shake of her head, “I know 
what’s what; tell the truth, and shame the gentleman who 
objects to showing his feet. You are a wild fellow, John 
Ardworth—you are! you like looking after the pretty 
faces—^you do—^you do—ha, ha, ha I very natural! So 
did you once—did not you, Mr. Mivers—did not you, eh ? 
men must be men—tbey always are men, and it’s my 
belief that men they always will be 1 ” 

With tbis sage conjecture into the future, the lady 
turned to Mr. Mivers, who thus appealed to, extricated 
with some difficulty Ms chin from the fold^ of his belcher, 
and putting up Ms small face, said, iu a small voice, “ Yes, 
I was a wild fellow once, but you have tamed me 1 you 
have, Mrs. M.” 

And therewith the chin sunk agaiU into the belcher, and 
the small voice died into a small sigh. 

The stout lady glanced benignly at her spouse, aud then 
resuming her address, to which Ardworth listened with a 

talf-frown and a half-smile, observed encouragingly-^* 
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Yes, tliere’s notMng like a lawM wife, to iDreak ajnan 
i% as you will find some day. Howsomever, your time’s 
not come for the Altar, so suppose you give Helen your 
arm, and come witli us.” 

“ Do,” said Helen, in a sweet, coaxing voice. 

Ardworfch bent down bis rough earnest face to Helen’s, 
and an evident pleasure relaxed ite thoughtful lines. “ I 
cannot resist'you,” he began, and then he paused and 
frowned. “Pish,” he added, “I was talking folly; but 
what head would not you turn ? Eesist you I must, for I 
am on my way now to my drudgery. Aik m« anything, 
some years hence, when I have time to be happy, and then 
see if I am the bear you now call me.” • 

“Well,” said Mrs. Mivers, emphatically, “are you 
coming, or are you not? Don’t stand there, shilly^ 
Bhaly.” ^ 

“Mrs. Mivers,” returned Ardworth, with a kind of sly 
humour, “ I am sure you would be very angrj with your 
husband^s excellent shopmen, if that was the way they 
spoke to your customer. If some unhappy dropper-in— 
some lady who came to buy a yard or so of Irish, was sud¬ 
denly da^led, as I am, hy a luxury wholly unforeseen and 
eagerly coveted—a splendid lace veil, or a ravishing cash- 
mere, or whatever else you ladies desiderate, and while she 
was l^lancing between prudence and temptation, your fore¬ 
man exclaimed—‘ Don’t stand shilly-shally,’—come, I put 
it to you.” 

“ StufE! ” said Mrs. Mivers. 

“ Alas! unlike your imaginary customer (I hope so, at 
leasts lor the sake of your till)—^prudence gets the better 
of in^e; added Ardwor&i, irresolutely, and glancing 

at Helen—^“ unless, indeed, you are not sufficiently pro¬ 
tected, and ” 

“ Purtected ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Mivers, in an indignant 
tone of astoni^iment, and agitating the formidable um¬ 
brella, “ as if I was not enough, with the help of this here 
domestic commodity, to purtect a dozen such. Purtected, 
indeedl” —' 

“John is right, Mrs. M.; busiuess is business,” said 
; Mr. Mivers. “Let us move on—we stop the way^ and 
Mmse id^ lads are Kstening to us, and sniggering.” 

*^SEi^senag:l” exclaimed the gentle helpmate; “I 
fffiouMlk who presume for to snigger;” and 
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0*s slio spoke ske threw a look of defiance around her. 
Then, having thus satisfied her resentment, she prepared 
to obej, as no doubt she always did, her lord and master. 
Suddenly, with a practised movement, she wheeled round 
Mr. Mi vers, and taking care to protrude before him the sharp 
point of the umbrella, cut her way through the crowd like 
the scythed car of the ancient Britons, and was soon lost 
amidst the throng, although her way might be guessed by 
a slight ripple of peculiar agitation along the general 
stream, acc(jmpanied by a prolonged murmnr of reproach 
or expostulation which gradually died in the distance. 

Ardworth gazed after the fair form of Helen with a look 
of regret; and* when it vanished,—^with a slight start and 
a suppressed sigh, he turned away, and with the long, 
steady stride of a strong man, cleared his path through 
the Strand, towards the printing-office of a journal on 
which he was responsibly engaged. 

But Pertival, who had caught much of the couversation 
that took place so near him—Percival, happy child of idle¬ 
ness and whim, had no motive of labonr and occupation to 
stay the free impulse of his heart, and his heart drew him 
on, with magnetic attraction, in the track of the first heing 
that had ever touched the sweet instincts of youth. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Mivers was destined to leajm—^though, 
perhaps, the lesson little availed her—^that to get smoothly 
throngh this world it is necessary to he supple as well as 
strong; and though, up to a certain point, man or woman 
may force the way hy poking umbrellas iuto people’s ribs, 
and treading mercilessly upon people’s toes, yet the enduiv 
ance of ribs and toes has its appointed limits. 

Helen, half terrified, also half amused by her com- 
paniou’s robust resolution of purpose, had in Mrs. Mivers 
general courage and success that confidence which the 
weak repose in the strong; and though, ..whenever she 
tnmed her eyes from the illnminations, she bought 
Mivers to be more gentle, yet, seeing that th^ hM ^ne 
safely from St. Paul’s to St, James^ she had no dis&ict 
apprehension of any practically iB resnltE :from the ener^^ 
she was unable to mitigate. But now, having just 
the end of St. James’s Street, Mrs. Mivers at last fo^d 
her match. The crowd here hal^ thick and semed, to 
gaze in peace upon the brilliant vista which the shops and 
cIuIjs of that street presented. Coaches and carriages had 
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paused in their line, and immediately before Mrs. Mivors 
stood three very thin small women, whose dress bespoke 
them to be of the humblest class. 

“ Make way, there—^make way, my good women, make 
way! ” cried Mrs. Mivers, eqnally disdainful of the size 
and the rank of the obstructing parties. 

“ Arrah, and what shall we make way for the like of 
you, you old busy-body ? ” said one of the dames, turning 
round, and presenting a very formidable squint to the 
broad optics of Mrs. Mivers. 

Without deigning a reply, Mrs. Mivers had* recourse to 
her usual tactics. Umbrella and husband went right be¬ 
tween two of the feminine obstructives; afid to the incon¬ 
ceivable astonishment and horror of the assailant, husband 
and umbrella instantly vanished. The three small furiep 
had pounced upon ‘foth. They were tom from theii 
natui^ owner—^they were hurrM away; the stream be¬ 
hind, long fretted at the path so abruptly mad# amidst it, 
closed in, Joyous with a thousand waves. Mrs. Mivers and 
Helen were borne forward in one way, the umbrella and 
the husband in the other: at the distance a. smal} voice 
was heard—Don’t you !—don’t! Be quiet I Mrs.—Mrs. 
M. ! Oh! oh! Mrs. M.! ” At that last repetition of the 
beloved and familiar initial, uttered in a tone of almost 
superhuman angnish, the conjugal heart of Mrs. Mivers 
was afflicted beyond control. 

“Wait here a moment, my dear, m Just give it them—* 
that’s all! ” And in another moment Mrs. Mivers was 
heard bustling, scolding, till all trace of !^r whereabout 
was gone from the eyes of Helen. Thus left alone, in 
exceeding shame and dismay, the poor girl oast a glance 
around. The glance was caught by two young men, 
whose station, in these days when dress is an equivocal 
designator of rank, could not he guessed by their exterior. 
They might Ife dandies from the west—they might be 
clerks from the east. 

“ By Jove,” exclaimed one, “ that’s a sweet pretty girl 1 ” 
and, by a sudden movement of the crowd, they hoth found 
flsemselves dose to Helen. 



^ yon alone, mjr d^r? said f mdely 

reply—thf of &e voice fi%hteied 

Iba ^ace towaa:^s Cleve- 
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laud Row, wliicli, leading to no illuminations, was vacant 
and solitary. She instantly made towards this spot; the two 
men followed her,—the holder and elder one occasionally 
trying to catch hold of her arm. At last, as she passed 
the last house to the left, a house then owned by One who, 
at once far-sighted and impetuous, affable and haughty— 
characterised alike by solid virtues and brilliant faults— 
would, but for hollow friends, have triumphed#over counts 
less foes, and enjoyed at last that brief day of stormy 
power, for which statesmen resign the health of manhood 
and the hofe of age—as she passed that memorable man¬ 
sion, she suddenly perceived that the space before her had 
no thoroughfare, and, while she paused in dismay, her pur¬ 
suers blockaded her escape. 

One of them now fahly seized her hand: “ hTay, pretty 
’one, why so cruel ? But one kiss—only one I ” He en¬ 
deavoured to pass his arm round her waist while he spoke. 
Helen eluded him, and darted forward, to find her way 
stopped by her persecutor’s companion, when, to her 
astonishment, a third person gently pushed aside the form 
that impeded her path, approached, and looking mute defi¬ 
ance at the unchivalric molesters, offered her his arm. Helen 
gave but one timid, hurrying glance to her unexpected pro¬ 
tector : something in his face, his air, his youth, appealed 
at once to her confidence. Mechanically, and scarce know¬ 
ing what she did, she laid her trembling hand on the arm 
hold out to her, 

, The two Lotharios looked foolish. One pulled up his 
shirt-collar, the other turned, with a forced laugh, on his 
toel. Boy as Percival seemed, and little more than hoy as 
he was, there was a dangerous fire in his eye, and an ex¬ 
pression of spirit and reatly courage in his whole counte¬ 
nance, which, if it did not awo his tall rivals, made them, 
at least unwilling to have a scene, and provoke the inter¬ 
ference of the policemen, one of whom was" now seen walk¬ 
ing slowly up to the spot. They therefore preserved a 
discomfited silence; and Percival St. John, with his heart 
going ten knots a beat, sailed triumphantly oJK with his 
prize. 

Scarcely knowing whither he went, certainly forgetful 
of Mr. Mivers, in his anxiety to escape at least from the 
crowd, Percival walked on till he found himself with his 
fair charge under the trees of St. James’s Park. 
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Then Helen, recovering herself, paused, and said, 
alarmed, But this is not my v'ay—I mnst go back to the 
street! ’’ 

“ How foolish I am—that is true! ” said Percival, look¬ 
ing confused. “ I—felt so‘ happy to be with you, feel 
your hand on my arm, and think that we were all by our¬ 
selves, that—that—^but you have dropped your flowers! 

And as a bouquet Helen wore, dislodged somehow or 
other, fell to the ground, both stooped to pick it up, and 
their hands met. At tlaab touch, Percival felt a strange 
tremble, which perhaps communicated itself* (for such 
things are contagions) to his fair companion. Percival 
had got the nosegay, and seemed willing to* detain it, for 
he bent his face lingeringly over the flowers. At length, 
he turned his bright ingenuous eyes to Helen, and singling, 
one rose from the rest, said beseechingly—“ May I keep 
this ? See, it is not so fresh as the others.’’ 

“ I am sure, sir,” said Helen, colouring, and looking 
dovm, I owe you so much, that I should he glad if a poor 
flower co-aid repay it.” 

‘‘ A poor flower 1 You don’t know what a prh&e this is 
to me I ” 

Percival placed the rose reverently in his bo:om, and the 
two moved back slowly, as if reluctant both, through the 
old palace-court into the street. 

“ Is that lady related to you ? ” asked Percival, looking 
another way, and dreading the reply; “ not your mother, 
surely 1 ” 

“ Uh, no!—have no mother! ” 

“ Porgive me ! ” said Percival, for the tone of Helenas 
voice told him that he had touched the spring of a household 
sorrow. “ And,” he added, with'a jealousy that he could 
scarcely restrain from making itself evident in his accent, 
“ that gentleman who spoke to you under the Colonnade— 
I have seen him before, but where I cannot remember. In 
fac\you have put everything but yoursol^ out of mj head. 
Is he related to you ? ” 

“ He is my cousin.” 

“ Cousin ! ” repeated Percival, pouting j, little; and 
ihere was silence. 

‘‘ I don’t know how it is,” said Percival, at last, and very 
gmveiy, as if mnch perplexed by some abstruse thougl fc, 
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“ but I feel as if I bad known yon all my life. I never 
felt this for any one before.” 

There was something so irresistibly innocent in the 
boy’s serious, wondering tone, as he said these words, that 
a smile, in spite of herself, broke out amongst the thousand 
dimples round Helen’s charming lips. Perhaps the little 
' witch felt a touch of coquetry for the first time. 

Percival, who was looking sidelong into her ^bce, saw the 
smile, and said, drawing up his head, and shaking back his 
jetty curls, “ I dare say yon are laughing at me as a mere 
boy; but I*am older than I look. I am sure I am much 
older than yon are. Let me see, yon are seventeen, I 
suppose P ” • 

Helen, getting more and more at her ease, nodded play- 
.ful assent. 

“ And I am not far from twenty-one. Ah I you may 
well look surprised—^but so it is. An hour ago I felt a 
mere hoy.4 now 1 shall never feel a boy again 1 ” 

Once more there was a long pause, and before it was 
broken they bad gained the very spot in which Helen had 
lost her friend. 

“ Why, bless ns, and save us! ” exclaimed a voice, ‘ loud 
as a trumpet,’ but not ‘ with a silver sound,’ “ there you 
are, after all; ” and Mrs. Mivers (husband and umbrella 
both regained) planted herself full "before them, 

“ Oh, a pretty fright I have been in; and now to see 
you coming along as cool as if nothing had happened 
—as if the hnmhrella had not lost its hivory andlc—it’s 
quite purvoking. Dear, dear I what we have gone through I 
And who is this young gentleman, pray ? ” 

Helen whispered some hesitating explanation, 'vvliich 
Mrs. Mivers did not seem to receive as graciously as Per- 
cival, poor fellow, had a right to expect. She sWed him 
full in the face, and shook her head suspiciously when she 
saw him a little confused by the survey: Then, tucking 
Helen tightly under her arm, she walked back towards the 
Haymarket, merely saying to Percival— 

“Much obligated, and good night, I have a long 
journey to take to set down this here young lady, and the 
best thing we can all do is to get home as fast as we can, 
and have a refreshing cup of tea—^that’s my mind, sir. 
Excuse me / ” 

Thus abruptly dismissed, poor Percival gazed wistfully 
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on Ms Helen, as sTie was borne along, and was somewliat 
comforted at seeing her look back, with (as be tbongbt) a 
touch of regret in her parting smile. Then suddenly it 
flashed across him how sadly he had wasted his time. 
hTovice that he was, he had not even learned the name and 
address of his new acquaintance. At that thought he 
hurried on through the crowd, but only reached the object 
of Ms pursuit just in time to see her placed in a coach, and 
to catch a full view of the luxuriant proportions of Mrs. 
Mivers as she followed her into the vehicle. 

As the lumbering conveyance (the only coach on the 
stand) heaved itself into motion, Percival’s eye fell on the 
sweeper, who was still leaning on his broom, and who, in 
grateful recognition of the unwonted generosity that had 
repaid his service, tonched his ragged hat, and smiled* 
drowsily on Ms young customer. Love sharpens the wit, 
and animates the timid;—a thought, worthy of the most 
experienced, inspired Percival St. John: he hurried to 
the sweeper, laid his hand on his patchwork coat, and said, 
breathlessly— 

“ Yon see that coach turning into the square; follow it 
—find out where it sets down. There^s a sovereign for 
yon—another if you succeed. Call and tell me your suc¬ 
cess. Humber-Curzon-street!—ofl, like a shot! ” 

The sweeper nodded and grinned: it was possibly not 
his first commission of a similar kmd. He darted down 
the street; and Percival, following him with equal speed, 
had the satisfaction to see him, as the coach traversed St. 
James’s Square, comfortably seated on the foothold. 

Beck, dull clod, knew nothing, cared Nothing, felt 
nothing as to the motives dr purpose d£ Ms employer. 
Honest love or selfish vice, it was the same to Mm. He 
saw only the one sovereign which, with astounded eyes, he 
still gazed at on Ms palm, and the vision of the sovereign 
^ that was yet to come:— 

“ Scandit ssratas vitiosa naves 
Cura; nec turmas equitum relinquit.” 

It was the Selfishness of London—calm and stolid, 
whether on the track of innocence or at the cdiiimand of 
guile. 

^ At half-past ten o’clock, Percival St. John was seated in 
his room, and the sweeper stood at the threshold. Wealth 
and penury seemed brought into visible cdhtact in the 
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eons of the visitor and tlie host. The dwelling is held hj 
some to give an index to the character of the owner: if so, 
Percival’s aparbments differed much from those generctlly 
favoured by young men of rank and fortune. On the one 
hand it had none of that affectation of superior taste, 
evinced in marq^ueterio and gilding, or the more picturesque 
discomfort of high-backed chairs and medieval curiosities 
which prevails in the daintier abodes of fastidioT^ bacheloi’s. 
!N"or, on the other hand, had it the sporting character which 
individualises the ruder juveniles “ qui gaudent equis,^’ be¬ 
trayed by Engravings of racers, and celebrated fox-hunts, 
relieved, perhaps, if the Nimrod condescend to a cross of 
the Lovelace, Vith portraits of figurantes, and ideals of 
French sentiment, entitled, “JDe Sow*,” or “La Beveillee,^* 

“ L^lUsjpoir,’^ or “ Abaoidon.^’ But the rooms had a physio¬ 
gnomy of their own, from their exquisite neatness and 
cheerful simplicity. The chintz draperies were lively with 
gay flowers; books filled up the niches; here and there 
were small pictures, chiefly sea-pieces—well chosen, well 
placed. 

Thero might, indeed, have been something almost effemi¬ 
nate in a certain inexpressible purity of taste, and a clean¬ 
liness of detail that seemed actually brilliant, had not the 
folding-doors allowed a glimpse of a plainer' apartment, 
with fencing-foils and boxing-gloves ranged on the wall, 
and a cricket-bat resting carelessly in the corner. These 
gave a redeeming air of manliness to the rooms, but it was 
the manliness of a boy; half-girl, if you please, in the 
purity of thought that pervaded one room, all boy in the 
playful pursuits that were made manifest in the other. 
Simple, however, as this abode really was, poor Beck had 
never beon admitted to the sight of anything half so fine. 
Ho stood at the door for a moment, and stared about him, 
bewildered and dazzled. But his natural torpor to things 
that concerned him not, soon brought to him the same 
stoicism that philosophy gives the strong; and after the 
first surprise, his eye quietly settled on his enmloyer. 
St. John rose eagerly from the sofa, on w;hich he had 
been contemplating the starlit tree-tops of Chesterfield 
Gardens— 

“ Well, well P said Peroival 

“ Jfold Brompton,*’ said Beck, with a brevity of word 
and clearness of perception worthy a Spartan 
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“ 01(1 Brompton ? ” repeated Percival, tliiiilnngtlie reply 
tlie most natural in tlie world. 

*‘In a big ous by Msself/’ continued Beclc, witb a igb 
Tall in front.*’ 

“You would know it again ? ” 

“ In course; he’s so wery pecular.” 

“He? wbo?” 

“ Vy, tbe ous. The young lady got out, and the hold 
' folks driy back. I did not go arter them I ** and Beck 
looked sly. 

“ So;—I must find out the name.’* • 

“lazed at the public,” said Beck proud of his diplo¬ 
macy. “ They keeps a sarvant vot takes half a pint at her 
meals. The young lady’s ma be a former.” 

“ A foreigner! Then she lives there with her mother ? ” 

“ So they ’i^se at the public.” 

“And the name ? ” 

Bedk shook his head. “ ’Tis a French un, ^our onor; 
but the sarvant’s is Martha.” 

“You must meet me at Brompton, near the turnpike, 
to-morrow, and show me the house.” 

«Yy, I’s in bizness all day, please your onor.!* 

“In business?” 

“Ps the place of the crossing,” said Beck, with much 
dignity; “ but arter eight I goes vhere I likes.” 

“ To-morrow evening, then, at half-past eight, by the 
turnpike.” 

B^k pulled his forelock assentingly. 

“ There’s the sovereign I promised you, my poor fellow 
—good may it do you. Perhaps you have some 
fether or mother whose hes^ it will glad.” 

“Pnever had no such thing,” replied Beck, turning the 
coin in his hand. 

“ Well, don’t spend it in drink.” 

“ I never drinfe nothing but svipes.” 

“Then,” said Percival, langhingly, “what, my good 
friend, will jou ever do with your money ? ” 

B^ik pnt his finger to his nose, stmk his voice into a 
whisper, and replied, solemnly—“ I as a mattris.” 

“A mi^aress,” said Percival; “ oh, a sweetheart I Well j 
but if she’s a good girl, and loves you, she’ll not let you 
spend your money on her.” 

a ninny as that,” said Beck, with majestio 
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contempt. “ I ’spises the flat that is done brown by the 
blowens. I as a mattris.*’ 

A mattress ! a mattress! Well, what has that to do 
with the money ? ” 

“ Vy, I lines it.” 

Percival looked pnzzled. Oh,” said he, after a 
thoughtful pause, and in a tone of considerable compas¬ 
sion, “ I understand; you sew your money «n your mat¬ 
tress. My poor, poor lad, you can do better than that 1— 
there, are the savings banks.” 

Beck looked frightened: ‘‘ I opes your onor vont tell no 
vun, I opes no vun vont go for to put my tin vere I shall 
know nothing vatsomever about it. Now, I knows vere it 
is—and I lays on it.” 

* “Do you sleep more soundly when you lie on your 
treasure ? ” 

“No; it’s hodd,” said Beck, musingly, “but the more I 
lines it the vorse I sleeps.” 

Percival laughved; but there was melancholy in his 
laughter; something in the forlorn, benighted, fatherless, 
squalid miser went to the core of his open, generous 
heart. 

“ Do you ever road your Bible ? ” said he, after a pause; 
“ or even the newspaper ? ” 

“ I does not read nothing; cos vy, I haint been made a 
Bchollard, like swell Tim, as was lagged for a forgery.” 

“You go to church on a Sunday r ” 

“Yes; I ’as a weekly hingagement at the New Koad.” 

“ “What do you mean ? ” 

“ To see arter the gig of a gemman vot comes from 
Igate.” 

Percival lifted his brilliant eyes, and they were moistened 
with a heavenly dew, on the dull face of his fellow- 
creature. Beck made a scrape, looked round, shambled 
back to the door, and ran borne, through the lamp-lit 
streets of the great mart of tho Oliristian universe, to sew 
the gold in his mattress. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BAELT TBAINING POE AK UPEIGIIT GEITTL-EMAN. 

Pbrcival St. John liad been bronglit np at lionio nmhr 
tbe eye of bis mother and the care of an cxcellciiu man, 
who had been tutor to himself and his brothers. The tutor 
was not much of a classical scholar, for, in great measure, 
he had educated himself: and he who does sp, usually 
lacks the polish and brilliancy of one whose footsteps have 
been led early to the Temple of the Muses. In fact, 
Captain Greville was a gallant soldier, with whom Yernon 
St. John had been acquainted in his own brief military 
career, and whom circumstances had so reduced in life as • 
to compel him to sell his commission, and liye as he could. 
He had always been known in his regiment as a reading 
man, and his authority looked up to in all the dilutes as 
to history and dates, and literary anecdotes, which might 
occur at the mess-table. Yernon considered him the most 
learned man of his acquaintance ; and, when accidentally 
meeting him in London, he learned his fallen fortunes, ho 
congratulated himself on a very brilliant idea, when ho 
suggested that Captain Greville should assist him in the 
education of his boys and the management of his estate. 
At first, all that Greville modestly undertook, with respect; 
to the former, and, indeed, was expected to do, was to pre¬ 
pare the young gentlemen for Eton, to which Yernon, with 
the natural predilection of an Eton man, destined his sons. 
But the sickly constitutions of the two elder justified Lady 
Mary in her opposition to a public school; and Pcrcival 
conceived early so strong an affection for a sailor’s life, 
that the father’s intentions were frustrated. The two 
elder continued their education at home ; and Pcrcival, at 
an earlier age than usual, went to sea. The last was fortu¬ 
nate enough to have for his captain one of that new race 
of naval officers who, well educated and accomplished, form 
a notable contrast to the old heroes of Smollet. Percival, 
however, had not been long in the service before the deaths 
of his two elder brothers, preceded by that of his father, 
made him the head of his ancient house, and the sole prop 
of his mother’s earthly hopes. He conquered with a gene¬ 
rous effort the passion for his noble profossion, which ser- 
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vice liad but confirmed, and returned borne witli bis fresb 
cbildlike nature uncorrupted, bis constitution strengthened, 
bis lively and impressionable mind braced by tbe ex¬ 
perience of danger and tbe babite of duty, and quietly 
resumed bis reading under Captain Greville, "wbo bad 
moved from tbe HaU to a small bouse in tbe village. 


Ifow, tbe education he bad received, from first to last, 
was less adapted prematurely to quicken Ms jntellect and 
excite bis imagination tban to warm bis heart and elevate, 
while it chastened bis moral qualities; for in Lady Mary 
there was,* amidst singular sweetn^s of temper, a high 
cast of character and thought. She was not what is com¬ 
monly called clever, and her experience of tbe world was 
limited, compared to that of most women of similar rank 
wbo pass their lives in tbe vast theatre of London. But 
* she became superior by a certain single-heartedness which 
made truth so habitual to her, that tbe bgbt in which sb© 
lived rendered all objects around her clear. One wbo is 
the great duties. ,pf JifJs neS^LSSs^ 
wise. And Vernon, when be bad fairly buried bis 
f^bs, bad felt a noble sbame for tbe excesses into which 
they bad led Mm. Gradually more and more wedded to 
bis home, be dropped bis old companions. He set grave 
guard On bis talk (bis JiaMts now required no guard), lest^ 
any of tbe ancient levity should tarnl the of 
children. Hotbing is more common in iMi r 

desire that tESr cMIfegn should escape^b eir laulfeT^W^, 
scarcely ^^ow ourserves fill we nave cSld^n , a nd then, if . 
wft"Tdve tH'M"^uIy;]we 

ToecoSeVicSr viben •ffiey ,ser ve_as _exaiii3^ ^^Sa&j[g^^? 

^ 'rEe^lnEom “gSSeman witE^lEe native courage, and 
spirit, and horror of trick and falsehood which belong to 
that cbivalrons abstraction, survived almost alone in Ver¬ 
non St. John; and bis boys sprang up in the atmospber® 
of generous sentiments and transparent tpitb. The tah>r 
was in harmony with the jmrentsi—-a ^Idiier eveay indi gM 
biTYi —^not a mere disciplinarian, yet with a 

of duty andaMcr#le^ihat dt%istol® flF^mdia sltor 

tion to details. In iucMcating the habit of subordi^tum 
so graceful to the yoiihg, be knew bow to make 
beloved, and what is harder still, to be understood. 1 ho 
soul of this poor soldier was wMte and unstained, m tho 
arras of a maiden knight | it was fall of suppr^edy pat 
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lofty entlrasiasm. He Tiad beeii ill used, wtetlier by Eats 
or tbe Horse Gruards—^bis career had been a failure, but he 
was as loyal as if his hand held the field-marshars trun¬ 
cheon and the garter bound his knee. He was above all 
querulous discontent. Prom him, no less than from his 
parents, Percival caught not only a spirit of honour worthy 
the antiqua fides of the poets, but that peculiar cleanliness 
V of- ^bought, if the expression may be used, whicFn^3on^ 
to the ideal of youthful chivalry. In mere book-learning', 
Percival, as may be supposed, was not very extensively 
read; but his mind, if not largely stored, had? a certain 
unity of culture which gave it stability and individualised 
its operations. Travels, voyages, narratives of heroic ad¬ 
venture, biographies of great men, had made the favourite 
pasture of his enthusiasm. To this was added the more 
stirring, and, perhaps, the more genuine order of poets 
who make you feel and glow, rather than doubt and pon¬ 
der. He knew, at least, enongh of G-reek to ^^njoy old 
Homer; and if he could have come but ill through a col¬ 
lege examination into u3Bschylus and Sophocles, he had 
dwelt with fresh delight on the rushing storm of spearsj 
in the Seven before 'Thebes^ and wept over the heroic cala-i 
mities of Antigone, In science, he was no adept; hut his 
clear good sense, and quick appreciation of positive truths, 
had led him easily through the elementary mathematics, 
and his somewhat martial spirit had made him delight iu 
the old captain’s lectures on military tactics. Had he 
remained in the navy, Percival St. John would, doubt¬ 
less, have been distinguished. His talents fitted him £oi 
straightforward manly action; and he had a generous 
desire of distinction, vague^ perhaps, the moment he was 
taken from his profession, and curbed by his diffidence 
in himself and his sense of deficiencies in the ordinary 
routine of purely classical education. Still he had in hiir 
f all the elements of a true man—a man to go through life 
with a firm step and a clear conscience, and a gallant hope 
Such a man may not win fame, that is an accident; bui 
, he must occupy no despicable place in the movement of tlae 
world. 1 

It was at first intended to send Percival to Oxford, bu^ 
for, some reason- or oth^, ihat design was abandoned! 
Psps^af® Mary, over-cautious, as mothers left alont 

tibe ocmiagibm whic a youTi| 
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man of 'brilliant expectations, and no studious tnni. is 
necessarily exposed in all places of miscellaneous resort.— 

So Percival was sent abroad for two years, under tbe 
guardianship of Captain Greville. On his return, at the 
age of nineteen—^the great world lay before him, and he 
longed ardently to enter. For a year Lady Mary’s fears 
and fond anxieties detained him at Laughton; but, though 
his great tenderness for his mother withheld Bercival from 
opposing her wishes by his own, this interval of inaction 
affected visibly his health and spirits. Captain Greville, 
a man of* the -world, saw the cause sooner than Lady 
Mary, and one morning, earlier than usual, he walked up 
to the Hall. • 

The captain, with all his deference to the sex, was a \ 
. plain man enough, when business was to be done. Like [ 
his great commander, he came to the point in a few words. 

“ My dear Lady Mary, our boy must go to London—^we ! 
are killing him here.” 

“ Mr. Greville I ” cried Lady Mary, turning pale and 
putting aside her embroidery—killing him ? ” i 

“ Killing the man in him. I don’t mean to alarm you— ' 
I dare say his lungs are sound enough, and that his heart i 
would bear the sthenoscope to the satisfaction of the Col- | 
lego of Surgeons. But, my dear ma’am, Percival is to be I 
a man—it is the man you are killing by keeping hi-m tied I 
to your apron string.” i 

Oh, Mr. Greville I I am sure you don’t wish to wound ■ 
me, but- 

“ I beg ten thousand pardons. I am rough, but truth is 
rough sometimes.” 

It is not for my sake,” said the mother, warmly, and 
with tears in her eyes, “ that I have wished him to be ; 
here. If he is dnll, can we not fill the house for him ? ” 

“ Pill a thimble, my dear Lady Mary—Percival should 
have a plunge in the ocean.” 

“ But he is so young yet, that horrid London I—such 
temptations—fatherless, too! ” 

“ I have no fear of the result if Percival go^ now while 
his principles are strong, and his imagination not inflamed; 
but if we keep him here much longer against his bent, he 
will learn to brood and to mnse, write b^ poetry perhaps, 
and think the world withheld from him a thousand times j 
more delightful than it is. This very dread of temptation 
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I will provoke iiis curiosity, irritate his fancy, make him 
j imagine the temptation mnst be a very delightful thing. 

1 For the first time in my life, ma’am, I have caught him 
/ sighing over fashionable novels, and subscribing to the 
; Southampton Circulating Library. Take my word for it, 

\ t is time that Percival should begin life, and swim without 
corks.” 

Lady Mary had a profoundconfidence in Grreville’s judg¬ 
ment and affection for Percival, and, like a sensible woman, 
she was aware of her own weakness. She remained silent 
for a few moments, and then said, with an effort— 

“You knowhow hateful London is to me now—^how 
unfit I am to return to the hollow forms of its society; 

/ still, if yon think it right, I will take a house for the 

■ season, and Percival can still be under our eye.” • 

I / Mo, ma’am, pardon me, that will be the surest way to 
I ^ake him either discontented or hypocritical. A young 
I /'man of his prospecis and temper can hardly be effected to 
chime in with all our sober, old-fashioned habits. You 
" ? will impose on him—^if he is to conform to our hours, and 

! notions, and quiet set—a thousand irksome restraints; and 

what will be the consequence ? In a year, he will be of 
age, and can throw us off altogether, if he pleases. I 
know the boy;—don’t seem to distrust him—he may be 
trusted. You place the true constraint on temptation, 
when yon say to him^iWe^ confide to you our dearest 
;,...,^Ji^B ure ~ y our„.^honour, your morals, your conscience, 

I at Imst, you will go with him, if it must be so,” 

I said Lady Mary, sSter a few timid arguments, from which 
/ OMB' cme, she was driveai. 

i ‘‘ 11 what for ?—^to he a jest of the young puppies he 

I must know—to make him ashamed of himself and me— 

* himself as a milk sop, and me as a dry nurse.” 

“ But this was not so abroad 1 ” 

I “ Abroad, ma’am, I gave him full swing, I promise you ? 

I md when we went abroad, he was two years younger.” 

I Bui he is a mere child, stni.” 9 * 

I , “ qiild, IMy ! At liis age, I bad gone tbrougb 

i ^ Th^& are yonnger feces than hS at a mess-' 

f ^ fear—he may 

i ^ ^y he taien in, 

itferd- iiy and he will gel 
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experience in return. Vices lie lias none. I liave seen 
Mm—ay, witli the vicious. Send him out against the 
world, like a saint of old, with his Bihle in his hand, and 
no spot on his robe. Let him see fairly what is, not stay 
here to dream of what is not. And when he’s of age, 
ma’am, we must get him an ohject—a pursuit;—start him 
for the countj, and make him serve the state; he will 
understand that business pretty well. Tush4 tush! what/ 
is there to cry at ? ” ^ 

The Cajtain prevailed. We don’t say that his advice / 
would have been equally judicious for all youths of Perci- “ 
val’s age; but he knew well the nature to which he con¬ 
fided ; he knSw well how strong was that young heart in ' 
its healthful simplicity and instinctive rectitude; and he > 

• appreciated his manliness not too highly when he felt that 
all evident props and aids would be but irritating tokens 
of distrust. 

And tffus, armed only with letters of introd action, his 
mother’s tearful admonitions, and Greville’s experienced 
warnings, Percival St. John was launched into London life. 
After the first month or so, Greville came up to visit him, 
do him sundry kind invisible offices amongst his old friends, 
help him to equip his apartments, and mount his stud: 
and, wholly satisfied with the results of Ms experiment,, 
returned in high spirits with flattering reports to the 
anxious mother. 

But, indeed, the tone of Percival’s letters would have 
been sufficient to allay even maternal anxiety. He did not 
write, as sons are too apt to do, short excuses for not 
writing more at length, unsatisfactory compressions of 
details (exciting worlds of conjecture), into a hurried 
sentence. Prank and overflowing, those delightful epistles 
gave accounts fresh from the first impressions of all he saw 
and did. There was a racy, wholesome gusto in Ms enjoy¬ 
ment of novelty and independence. His balls and his 
dinners, and his cricket at Lord’s—Ms partners and his 
companions ; his general gaiety, his occasional ennui, fur¬ 
nished ample materials to one W;ho felt he was correspond¬ 
ing with another heart, and had nothing to lean or to 
concpal. 

But about two months before tMs portion of onr narrative 
opens yritla. the coronation. Lady Mary’s favourite sister, 
vho had never married, and who, by the death of her 
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parents, was left alone in tlie worse than widowhood of an 
old maid, had been ordered to Pisa, for a complaint that 
betrayed pulmonary symptoms ; and Lady Mary, with her 
usual unselfishness, conquered both her aversion to move¬ 
ment and her wish to be in reach of her son, to accompany 
abroad this beloved and solitary relative. Captain G-reville 
was pressed into service as their joint cavalier. And thus 
Percivars habitual intercourse with his two principal corr 
spondents received, a temporary check. 


CHAPTER TV. 


JOHH AUnWOETH. 

At noon the next day. Beck, restored to his g^ndeur, 
.Was at the helm of his sikte; Percival was v.iinly^ying to 
be amused by the talk of two or three loungers who did 
him the honour to smoke a cigar in his rooms; and John 
Ardworth sat in his dingy cell in Gray^s Inn, with a' pile 
of law books on the table, and the daily newspapers carpet¬ 
ing a footstool of Hansard^s Delates npon the floor—^no 
unnsual combination of studies amongst the poorer and 
more ardent students of the law, who often owe their 
earliest, nor perhaps their least noble earnings, to employ¬ 
ment in the empire of the Press. By the power of a mind 
habituated to labour, and backed by a frame of remarkable 
strength and endurance, Ardworth grappled with his arid 
studies not Mte less manfully for a night mainly spent in a 
printer’s office, and stinted to less than four hours’ actual 
sl^p. But that ^eep was profound and refreshing as a 
peasant’s. * The nights thus devoted to the Press (he was 
employed in the sub-editing of a daily journal), the morn¬ 
ings to the law, he kept distinct the two separate c allin gs 
with a stem subdivision of labour, which in itself proved 
the vigour of his energy and.the resolution of h& will. 
Ikrlj compelled to shift for himself, and carve out his own 
way, he had obtained a small fellowship at the smaE collie 
in winch he had passed his academic career. Previous to’ 
Ms anival in Iiondon, by contributions to poEiical period- 
’ a MglL repntalicm at that noMe debating society • 

tile miost 
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ot living public men,^ he nad established a name wbich 
was Immediately uschil to bim in obtaining employment, 
on the Press. Like most young men of practical ability, I ^ 
be was an eager politician. Tbe popular passion of tbe day | 
kindled his enthusiasm, and stirred the depths of his soul | 
with magnificent, though exaggerated, hopes in the destiny | 
of his race. He identified himself with the people; his 
stout heart beat loud in their stormy cause, ^is composi¬ 
tions, if they wanted that knowledge of men, that subtle 
comprehension of the true state of parties, that happy 
temperarbce^m. which the crowning wisdom of statesmen 
must consist—qualities which experience alone can give— 
excited considerable attention by their bold eloquence and 
hardy logic. They were suited to tbe time. But John ^ 
^Ardwortb had that solidity of understanding which be- j 
tokens more than talent, and which is tbe usual substratum | 
of genius. He would not depend alone on the precarious ^ 
and often ipihonoured toils of polemical literature for that 
distinction on which he had fixed his steadfast heart. 
Patiently he plodded on through the formal drudgeries of. 
his new profession, fighting up dulness by his own acute i 
comprehension, weaving complexities into simple system 
by the grasp of an intellect inured to generalise; and 
learning to love even what was most distasteful, by tbe 
sense of difficulty overcome, and tbe clearer vision which 
every step through the mists, and up the hill, gave of the 
land beyond. Of what the superficial are apt to consider. | 
genius, John Ardworth had hut little. He had some j 
miagi-na.tiQu (for a true thinker is never without that), but 
Eemd a very slight share of fai^.. He did not flirt with 
the Muses; on the granite of “lEs mind, few flowers conld 
spring. His style, rushing and earnest, admitted at times J 
of a humour not without delicacy—though less delicate 
than forcible and deep—^but it was little adorned with wit, 
and still less with poetry. Tet Ardworth had genius, and 
genius ample and magnificent. There was genius in thal 
industrious energy so patient in the conquest of defedl, so 

* Amou^ those whom the ‘‘Union” almost contemporaneonsly prepared 
for public fife, and whose distinction has kept the promise of their youth, 
■we may mention the eminent barrister^ Messrs. Ans&i and Cockbum; and 
amongst statesmen, Lord Grey, Mr. C. BulleXj Mr. Charles Yilliers, and 
^ Mr. Macaulay. Nor ought we to forget those bnlliant competitors for the 
prizes of the University, Dr. Kennedy (now head master of Shrewshory 
ochooL), and the late ‘‘^iuthro^ M. Piaed. 

R 
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triumpliant in tlie perception of results. There was genius 
1 in that kindly sympathy with mankind—genius in that 
! stubborn determination to succeed—genius in that Tivid 
; comprehension of affairs, and the large interests of the 
/ world—genius fed in the labours of the closet, and evinced 
ff,; I the instant he was brought in contact with men; evinced 
\ in readiness of thought, grasp of memory, even in a rough 
'Wl imperious manner, which showed him born to speak strong 
' truths, and in their name to struggle and command. 

Rough was this man often in his exterior, though really 
gentle and kind-hearted. John Ardworth had Sacrificed to 
no G-races; he would have thrown Lord Chesterfield into 
■. a fever. ISTot that he was ever vulgar, for vulgarity implies 
, I affectation of refinement, but he talked loud, and laughed 
1 I loud if the whim seized him, and rubbed his great hands „ 
I i with a boyish heartiness of glee, if he discomfited an 
I I adversary in argument. Or, sometimes he would sit ab- 
I ’ stracted and moody, and answer briefly and booaaishly those 
who interrupted hira. Young men were mostly afraid of 
him, though he wanted but fame to have a set of admiring 
disciples. Old men censured his presumption, and i^ecoiled 
from the novelty of his ideas. Women alone liked and 
appreciated him, as, with their finer insight into character, 
they generally do, what is honest and sterling. Some 
strange failings, too, had John Ardworth—some of the 
usual vagaries and contradictions of clever men. As a 
system,"Ifie was rigidly abstemious. 3?or days together he 
! would drink nothing but water, eat nothing but bread, or 
I hard biscuit, or a couple of eggs: then having wound up 
1 some allotted portion of work, Ardworth would indulge 
I what he called a self-saturnalia—would stride off with old 
I college friends to an inn in one of the suburbs, and spend, 

I as he said triumphantly, “ajdi^ debauch!” 

I Innocent enough, for the mosrpart, the debauch waFp- 
i consisting in cracking jests, stringing puns, a fish dinner, 

^ perhaps, and an extra bottle or two of fiery port. Some¬ 
times this jollity, which was always loud and uproarious, 
found its scene in one of the cidex’-cellars or midnight 
taverns, but Ardworth’s labours ou the Press mad© that latter 
dissipation extremely rare. These relaxations were always 
succeeded by a mien more than usually grave, a mannep more 

I than, unusually curt and ungracious, anapplication more than 
ever rigorous and ir tense, Jehu Ardwor& was not a good- 
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temgCTed. man, t>ii‘6 lie was tlie best-natured man tbat ever 
"'“breaS&d- He was like all ambitions persons, very mncb 
occupied with self, and yet it would bave been a Indicroas 
misapplication of words to call bim selfish. Even the desire 
of fame wbicb absorbed bim was but a part of l)enevolenee 
—a desire to promote justice and to serve bis kin d. 

Jobn Ardwortb’s sbaggy brows were bent over bis open 
volumes, wben bis clerk entered noiseles^y, an<i placed on 
bis table a letter wbicb tbe twopenny potman bad just 
delivered* With an impatient sbmg of tbe sbonlders, Ard- 
wortb glanced towards tbe superscription, but bis eye 
became earnest and bis interest aroused, as be recognised 
tbe band. Ag^bin I ” be muttered, ‘‘ wbat mystery is tbis ? 
Wbf> can feel sucb interest in my fate ? ” He broke tbe 
s^al and read as follows:— 

“ Do you neglect my advice, or bave you begun to act 
upon it ? Aje you contented only witb tbe slow process of 
mecbanical application, or will you make a triumpbant 
effort to abridge your apprenticeship, and emerge at once 
into fame and power ? I repeat that you fritter away your 
talents and your opportunities upon tbis miserable 
work on a journal. I am impatient for you. Come for¬ 
ward yourself, put your force and your knowledge into 
spme work of wbicb tbe world may Imow tbe author. Day 
after day, I am examining into your destiny, and day after 
day I believe more and more that you are not fated for tbe 
tedious drudgery to wbicb you doom your youth. I would 
bave you great, but in tbe senate, not a wretch^ esOTist .... 
^ the bar. Appear in pubKc as an individuaT auffiority, 
■'^oTbne^ that nameless troop of shadows, contemned while 
dreaded as, tbe Press, Write for renown. G-o into tbe 
world, and make friends. Soften your rugged bearing. 
Lift yourself above that herd whom you call the f 
Wbat if you are bom of tbe noble class? Wbat it your 
career is as Grentleman not Plebeian ? Want not for money 
Use wbat I send you, ais tbe young and tbe weli-bcm should 
use it; or let it, at least, gain you a respite foom toils for 
bread—^and support you ia your struggle to eanancipate 
yourself from obscurity into fame. 

“ Toub JJmMoym PRiEm’’’ 

A bank note for ^100 dropped from tbe envelope, as 
Ard worth silently replaced tbe letter on tbe table. 
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Thrice before had he received cornmnnications in the 
same handwriting, and much to the same effect. Certainly, 
to a mind of less strength there would have been something 
very unsettling in those vague hints of a station higher 
than he owned—of a future at variance with the toilsome 
lot he had drawn from the urn; hut after a single glance 
over his lone position in all its bearings, and probable 
expectatiorfe, Ardsworth’s steady sense shook off the slight 
disturbance such misty vaticinations had effected. His 
mother’s family was indeed unknown to him—he was even 
ignorant of her maiden name. But that very obscurity 
seemed unfavourable to much hope from such a quarter. 
The connections with the rich and well-’Som are seldom 
left obscure- Brom his father’s family he had not one 
expectation. More had he been moved by exhortations 
now generally repeated, but in a previous letter more pre¬ 
cisely detailed— viz. to appeal to the reading pnblic in his 
acknowledged person, and by some striking^tod original 
work. Thir “dea he had often contemplated and revolved; 
but partly the necessity of keeping pace wdth the many 
exigencies of the hour, had deterred him, and partly also 
the conviction of his sober judgment, that a man does 
himself no good at the bar, even by the most brilliant dis¬ 
tinction gained in discursive fields. He bad the natural 
yearning of the Hestless Genius; and the Patient Gening 
(higher power of the two) had suppressed the longing. 
Still, so far, the whispers of his correspondent tempted and 
aroused. But hitherto he had sought to persuade himself 
that the communications thns strangely forced on him 
arose, perhaps, from idle motives—a jest, it might be, of 
one of his old college friends, or at best the vain enthusiasm 
of some more credulous admirer. But the enclosure now 
sent to him, forbade either of those suppositions. Who 
that he knew conld afford so costly a jest, or so extravagant 
a tribute ? He was perplexed, and with his perplexity was 
mixed a kind of fear. Plain, earnest, unromantic in the 
common acceptation of the word, the mystery of this inter- 
, meddling with his fate, this arrogation of the license ter 
i spy, the right to counsel, and the privilege to bestow, gave 
I him the uneasiness the bravest men may feel at noises in 
I the dark. That day he conld apply no more—he could not 
settle back to his Law Reports. He took two or three un¬ 
quiet turns up and down his smoke-dned cell, then locked 
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up the letter and enclosure, seized Ms liat, and strode, witli 
his usual lusty swinging strides, into the open air. 

But still the letter haunted him. “ And if,” he said 
almost audibly, “ if I were the heir to some higher station, 
why then I might have a heart like idle men; and Helen— 
beloved Helen 1 ”—^he paused, sighed, shook his rough 
head, shaggy with neglected curls, and added—“ As if 
even then I could steal myself into a girl’s good graces! . 
Man’s esteem I may command, though poor I—^woman’s 
love could I win, though rich I Pooh 1 pooh I every wood { 
does not m^ke a Mercury; and faith, the wood I am made 
of will scarcely cut up into a lover.’’ 

Nevertheless, though thus soliloquising, Ardworth me¬ 
chanically bent his way towards Brompton, and halted, 
^half-ashamed of himself, at the house where Helen lodged 
with her aunt. It was a building that stood apart from all 
the cottages and villas of that charming suburb, half-way 
do’wn a i^rrow lane, and enclosed by high melancholy 
walls, deep set in which a small door, with the paint 
blistered and weather-stained, gave unfrequented entrance 
to the demesne. A woman servant of middle age, and 
starched puritanical appearance, answered the loud ring of 
the bell, and Ardworth seemed a privileged visitor, for she 
asked him no question, as, with a slight nod, and a smileless, 
stupid expression in a face otherwise comely, she led the 
way across a paved path, much weed-grown, to the house. 
That house itself had somewhat of a stern and sad exterior. 

It was not ancient, yet it looked old from shabhiness and 
neglect. The vine, loosened from the rusty nails, trailed 
rankly against the wall, and fell in crawling branches over 
the gronnd- The house had once been whitewashed, but 
the colour, worn off in great patches, distained with damp, 
struggled here and there with the dingy chipped bricks 
. beneath. There was no peculiar want of whnt is called 
i “ tenantable repair; ” fhe windows were whole, and doubt¬ 
less the roof sheltered from the rain. But the wood-work 
that encased the panes was decayed, and houseleek covered 
the tiles. Altogether there was that forlorn and cheerless 
aspect about the place, which chills the visitor, he defines 
not why. And Ardworth steadied his usual careless step, 
and crept, as if timidly, up the creaking stairs. 

On entering the diawing-room—^it seemed at first de¬ 
serted; hut the eye, searching round, perceived something 
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stir in tlie recess of a lixige cliair—^set by tbe fireless beartb. 
And from amidst a mass of coTerings a pale face emerged, 
and a tbin band waved its welcome to tbe visitor. 

Ardwortb approached, pressed tbe band, and drew a seat 
near to tbe snfierer^s. 

Yon are better, I hope ? ” be said cordially,—and yet in 
n, tone of more respect tban was often perceptible in bis 
deep, blunt %oice. 

am always tbe same,” was tbe quiet answer; “ como 
nearer still. Your visits cbeer me.” * 

And as these last words were said, Madame Dalibard 
raised herself from her recumbent posture, and gazed long 
upon Ardwortb’s face of power and front of thought. 
“ You over-fatigue yourself, my poor kinsman,” she said, 
with a certain tendeme^: you look already too old for* 
your young years.” 

** that’s no disadvaniage at ibe bar.” 

^ Is ibe bar your means or your end ? ” ^ 

^*My deasr Mafeme Dalibard, it is my profession.” 

your profession is to rise. John Ardwortb,” and 
the low voice swelled in its volume. “ You are bold, able, 
and aspiring—^for this, I love you—^love you almost—almost 
as a mother. Tour fate,” she continued, hurriedly, “inte¬ 
rests me; your energies inspire me with admiration. Often 
I sit here for hours, musing over your destiny to he—so 
that at times I may almost say that in your life I live.” 

Ardwortb looked embarrassed, and with an awkward 
attempt at compliment he began, hesitatingly: “I should 
t tenk too of myself, if I could really believe that 

“ lyi ioiemrpted Madame Balibard:- “we have 
bad mmj coperversafions upon grave and subtle matters; 
we have disputed on -fee sede^ mysteries of the human mind; 
we Imve compared our several experiences of outward bfe 
and “fee meehaEosm of the social world,—^tell me, then, and 
fraauMy, what do you ibink of me ? Bo you regard me 
»»dy as your sex w to regard the woman who aspires 
fe equal mm—a i bi ng pf borrowed phrases and unsound 
ideas—feeMe to guide and unsMfied to teach ? or do you 
reeogzdsie in ftis miserable body a mind joi force not un- 

o€ answered Ardwortb, frankly, “as the 
g gapfcai fe irmasn I ^ mek ■ Tefe, do not be 
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angry, I do nofc like to yield to the influence which yon gain 
over me when we meet. It disturbs my convictions—it 
disquiets my reason—I do not settle back to my life so 
easily after your breath has passed over it.” 

“And yet,” said Lucretia, with a solemn sadness in her 
voice, “ that influence is but the natural power which cold 
maturity exercises on ardent youth. It is my mournful 
advantage over you that disquiets your happjpi calm. It is 
my experience that unsettles the fallacies which you name 
‘ convictio:gs.' Let this pass. I asked your opinion of me, 
because I wished to place at your service all that knowledge 
of life which I possess. In proportion as you esteem me, 
you will accept or reject my counsels.” 

“ I have benefited by them already. It is the tone that 
^ you advised me to assume that gave me an importance I 
had not before, with thau old formalist whose paper I serve, 
and whose prejudices I shock; it is to your criticisms that 
I owe thd^more practical tuxm of my writings, and tho 
greater hold they have taken on the public.” 

“ Trifles indeed, these,” said Madame Dalibard, with a 
half smile. “ Let them at least induce you to listen to me; 
if I propose to make your path more pleasant, yet your 
ascent more rapid.” 

Ardworth knit his brows, and his countenance assumed 
an expression of doubt and curiosity. However, he only 
replied, with a blunt laugh— 

“You must be wise, indeed, if you have discovered a 
royal road to distinction ! 

* Ah, 'who can toll ho'w hard it is to climh 
The steep 'where Fame's proud temple shines afar !* 

A more sensible exclamation than poets usually preface 
with their whining ‘ Ah’s ’ and ‘ Oh’s I ’ ” 

“ What we is nothing,” pursued Madame Dalibard; 
“ what we seem is much.” 

ArdworffiTKrust his hands into his pockets, and shook 
his head. The wise woman continued, unheeding his 
dissent from her premises. 

“ Everything you are taught to value has a likeness, and 
it is that likeness which the world values. Take a man 
out of the streets, poor and ragged, what will the world do 
with him ? Send him to the workhouse, if not to the jail. 
Ask a great painter to take that man’s poitrait, I'ags, 
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I squalor, and all; and kings will bid for tbe picture. Ton 
I would tbmst the man from yonr doors, yon would place 
the portrait in yonr palaces. It is the same with qualities, 

I the portrait is worth more than the truth. What is virtue 
I without character ? But a man without virtue may thrive 
: on a chai’acter! What is genius without success? But 
how often yon bow to success without genius! John 
Ardworth, j^ossess yourself of the portraits — win the 
character—seize the success.” 

Madam,” exclaimed Ardworth, mdely^^ “ this is 
horrible I ” 

Horrible, it may be,” said Madame Dalibard, gently, 
and feeling, perhaps, that she had gone too far: “ iDut it is 
the world’s judgment. See^ t he p , as well You 

have virtue, as I believeT^^U, wrap'^urself in it—^in* 
your closet. Go into the world, and earn character. If 
yon have genius, let it comfort you. Bush into the crowd, 
and get success,” ^ 

“ Stop! ” cried Ardworth; “I recognise you. How 
could I be so blind ? It is you who have written to me, 
and in the same strain: you have robbed yourself—^you, 
poor sufferer, to throw extravagance into these strong 
hands. And why ? What am I to yon ? ” 

An expression of actual fondness softened Lncretia’s face, 
as she looked np at him, and replied: “ I will tell yon 
hereafter what yon are to me. First, I confess that it is I 
whc^e letters have perplexed, perhaps oJffended yon. The 
sum that I sent, I do not miss. I have more—will ever 
have more at your command—never fear. Yes, I wish 
yim to go into the world, not as a dependent, but as an 
to world’is favourites. I wish you to know more 
of men than mere law-books teach you. I wish you to be 
in mmi’s mouths, er^te a circle that shall talk of young 
Ardworth—that tgdk would travel to those who can ad¬ 
vance your career. The very possession of money in 
certain stages of life gives assurance to the manner, gives 
attraction to the addins.” 

‘‘But,” said Ardworth, “all this is very well for some 
favourite of birth and fortune; but for me—yet sp^k, ^d 
you throw out hints that I am what I know not; 
hmt s^e&ing less dependent on his nerves and his brain 
wmaEi m ffem John :^dworth. What k it yoif mean ? ” 

paSard bent Ii^ hm 0F§r h^ breast, and 
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rocking hersolf in lier cliair, seemed to muse tor some 
moments before slie answered. 

“When I first came to England, some months arc, I 
desired naturally to learn all the particulars of my family 
and kindred, from which my long residence abroad had 
estranged me. John Walter Ardworth was related to my 
half-sister, to me he was bat a mere connection. However, 

I knew something of his history, yet I did ^prot know that 
ho had a son. Shortly before I came to England, I learned 
that one who passed for his son had been brought up by 
Mr. Eielden, and from Mr. Fielden I have since learned all 
the grounds for that belief, from which you take the name 
of Ardworth.* 

Lucretia paused a moment; and after a glance at the 
• impatient, wondering, and eager countenance that bent 
intent upon her, she resumed:— 

“Your reputed father was, you are doubtless aware, of 
reckless »nd extravagant habits. He had been put into 
the army by my uncle, and he entered the profession with 
the careless buoyancy of his sanguine nature. I remember 
those days—that day! Well, to return—^where was I ?— 
Walter Ardworth had the folly to entertain strong notions 
of politics. He dreamt of being a soldier, and yet persuaded 
himself to be a republican. His notions, so hateful in his i 
profession, got wind j he disguised nothing, he neglected M 
the portraits of things— A^^peotA-cmces. He excited the 

rancour of his commanding officer—for politics then, more 
even than now, were implacable ministrants to hate— 
occasion presented itself; during the short Peace of 
Amiens he had been recalled. He had to head a detach¬ 
ment of soldiers against some mob—in Ireland, I believe ; < 

he did not Jfire on the mob, according to orders—so, at 
least, it was said: John Walter Ardworth was tried by 
a court-martial, and broke! But you know all this, 
perhaps?’^ 

“My poor father! Only in part: I knew that ho had, 
been dismissed the army—believed unjustly. He was % . 
soldier, and yet he dared to think for himself, and be 
humane! ” 

“ But my uncle had left him a legacy—it brought no 
blessing,—none of that old man’s gold did. Where are 
they all now ?—^Dalibard, Susan, and her fair-faced hus¬ 
band?—where? Vernon is in his grave—^but one son of 
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many left! txabriel Yarney lives, it is true!—and I! 
But that gold—^yea, in our hands, there was a curse on it! 
Walter Ardworth had his legacy—^his nature was gay ; it 
disgraced in his profession, he found men to pity and 
praise him —Fools of Party like himself. He lived joyously 
—drank or gamed, or lent or borrowed,—^what matters the 
wherefore ?—he was in debt,—he lived at last a wretched, 
shifting, fugitive life,—snatching bread where lie could,—■ 
with the bailiffs at his heels,—then, for a sliort time, we 
met again.” ^ 

Imcretia’s brow grew black as night, as her voice dropped 
at that last sentence, and it was with a start^that she con- 
tinned,— 

“In the midst of this hunted existence, Walter Ard¬ 
worth appeared, late one night, at Mr. Pielden’s with an 
infant. He seemed—so says Mr. Pielden—^ill, worn, and 
haggard. He entered into no explanations with, respect to 
the child that accompanied him, and retired ^t once to 
rest. What follows, Mr. Pielden, at my request, has noted 
down. Head, and see what claim you have to the honour¬ 
able parentage so vaguely ascribed to you.” 

As she spoke, Madame Dalibard opened a Box on her 
table, drew forth a paper in Pielden’s writing-, and placed 
it in Ardworth’s hand. After some preliminary statement 
of the writer’s intimacy with the elder Ardworth, and the 
appearance of the latter at his house, as related By Madame 
Dalibard, &c., the document went on thus :— 

“ The next day, when my poor guest was still in bed, my 
servant Hannah came to advise me that two persons wei-e 
without waiting to see me. As is my wont, I bade them 
be shown in. On their entrance (two rough farmer-looking 
men they were, whom I thought might be coining to hire 
my little pasture field), I prayed them to speak low, as a 
sick gentlemau was just overhead. Whereupon, and with¬ 
out saying a word further, the two strangers made a rush 
from the room, leaving me dumb with amazement; in a 
few moments I heard voices and a scuffle above. I re¬ 
covered myself, and thinking robbers had entered 
peaceful house, I called out lustily, when Hannah came 
and we both, taking courage, went upstairs, and found 
that poor Waiter was in the hands of these supposed 
rdbbeps, who in truth were but bailiffs. They would not 
him out of their sight for a moment, flowever, he 
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took it more pleasantly than I could have supposed pos- 
fiiblo; prayed me in a whisper to take care of the child, and 
I should soon hear from him again. In less than an hour 
he was gone. Two days afterwards I received from him a 
hurried letter, without address, of which this is a copy:— 

“ ‘ Dear Driend, —I slipped from the bailiffs, and here I 
am in a safe little tavern in sight of the sea! Mother 
Country is a very bad parent to me! Mottfer Brownrigg 
herself could scarcely be worse. I shall work out my 
passage to* some foreign land, and if I can recover my 
health (sea-air is bracing), I don’t despair of getting my 
bread honestly, somehow. If ever I can pay my debts, I 
may return. But, meanwhile, my good old tutor, what 
, will you think of me ? You to whom my sole return for 
so much pains, taken in vain, is another mouth to feed 1 
And no money to pay for the board 1 Yet you’ll not 
grudge th^ child a place at your table, will you ? No, nor 
kind, saving Mrs. Fielden, either—Grod bless her tender, 
economical soul! You know quite enough of me to be 
sure that I shall very soon either free you of the boy, or 
send you something to prevent its being an incumbrance. 
I would say, love and pity the child for my sake. But I 
own I feel— By Jove I must be o:ff—I hear the first 

signal from tho vessel, that-Yours in haste, 

‘J*. W. A.’ 

Young Ardworth stopped from the lecture, and sighed 
heavily. There seemed to him, in this letter, worse than a 
mock gaiety,—a certain levity and recldessness—which 
jarred on his own high principles. And the want of affec¬ 
tion for the child thus abandoned was evident—not one 
fond word. He resumed the statement with a gloomy and 
disheartened attention. 

“ This was all I heard from poor erring Walter for more 
than three years; but I knew, in spite of his foUies, that 
his heart was sound at bottom ” .(the son’s eyes bright¬ 
ened here, and he kissed the paper), “ and the child was no 
Ipirthen to us : .we loved it, not .only for Ard worth’s sake, 
bat for its own, and for charity’s, and Christ’s. Ai‘d- 
worth’s second letter was as follows :— 

“ ‘ itervm Grispmus 1 —I am still alive, and getting 
pn in the world—ay, and honestly too; I axn no longer 
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dpendiDg heedlessly ; I am saving for my debts, and I sliall 
live, I trnst, to pay off every farthing. First, for my debt to 
yon, I send an order, not signed in my name, but equally 
valid, on Messrs. Drummond, for £250. Repay yourself 
wbat the boy lias cost. Let him be educated to get liis 
own living,—^if clever, as a scholar or a lawyer,—^if dull, as - 
a tradesman. Whatever I may gain, he will have his own 
way to make. I ought to tell you the story connected with 
his birth, but it is one of pain and shame: and, on re¬ 
flection, I feel that I have no right to injure him by affixing 
to his early birth an opprobrium of which he* himself is 
guiltless. If ever I return to England, you shall know all, 
and by your counsels I will abide. Love to all your happy 
family.—^Your grateful Friend and Pupil.’ 

From this letter I began to suspect that the poor boy 
was protably hot bom in wedlock, and that Ardworth’s 
’silence arose from his compnnction. I concei^jpd it best 
never to mention this suspicion to Jo|iii himseff as he grew 
up. Why should I affiict h im by a doubt from which his 
father shrunk, and which might only exist in my own in¬ 
experienced and uncharitable interpretation of some vague 
words ? W'hen John was fourteen, I received from Messrs. 
Drummond a further sum of £500, hut without any line 
from Ardworth, and only to the effect that Messrs. Drum¬ 
mond were directed by a correspondent in Calcutta to pay 
me the said sum on behalf of expenses incurred for the 
maintenance of the child left to my charge by John Walter 
Ardworth. My young pupil had been two years at the 
university, wh^ I received the letter of which this is a 
copy:— 

. “ ‘ How are you ?—still well—still happy ?—let me hope 

BO ! I have not written to you, dear old friend, hut I have 
not been forgetful of you—have inquired of you through 
mj correspondents, and have learned, from time to time, 
such accounts as satisfied my grateful affection for you. I 
find that you have given the boy my name ? Well, let 
Mm bear it—it is nothing to boast of, such as it became lu 
my person: but^ mind, I do not, therefore, acknowledge 
lifin as my son, I wish him to think himself without 
without other aid in the career of life than his 
talent^—if talent he has. Let Mm go 
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tlirongli liealtlifnl proTDation of toil—let Mm search, for 
and find independence. Till he is of age, ^150 per annnm 
will be paid quarterly to your account for him at Messrs. 
Drummond’s. If then, to set Mm up in any business or 
profession, a sum of money be necessary, name the amount 
by a line, signed A. B., Calcutta, to the' care of Messrs. 
Drummond, and it will reach, and find me disposed to 
follow your instructions. But after that t^e all furtLer 
supply from me will cease. Do not suppose, because I send 
this fronj India, that I am laden with rupees; all I can 
hope to attain is a competence. That boy is not the only 
one who has claims to share it. Even, therefore, if I had 
the wish to fear Mm to the extravagant habits that ruined 
myself, I have not the power. Yes!—^let him lean on his. 
• own strength. In the letter you send nfe, write fully of 
your family, your sons, and write as to a man who can 
perhaps help them in the world, and will be too happy 
thus in s®me slight degree to repay all he owes you. "You 
would smile approvingly if you saw me now—a steady, 
money-getting man, but still yours as ever. 

‘“P.S.—^Do not let the boy write to me, nor give Mm 
this clue to my address.’ 

On the receipt of tMs letter, I wrote fully to Ardworth 
about the excellent promise and conduct of Ms poor ne¬ 
glected son. I told him truly he was a son any father 
might be proud of, and rebuked, even to harshn^s, 
Walter’s unseemly tone respecting him. One’s child is 
one’s child, however the father may have wronged the 
mother. To this letter I never received any answer. 
When John was of age, and had made himself independent 
of want, by obtaining a college fellowsMp, I spoke to him 
about his prospects. I told him that his father, though 
residing abroad and for some reason keeping himself con¬ 
cealed, had munificently paid hitherto for his maintenance, 
and would lay down what might be necessary to start him 
in businm, or perhaps place him in the army; but that 
his father might be better pleai^d if he could show a love 
of independence, and henceforth maiatain himself. I kne-^i 
the boy I spoke to—John thought as I did, and I never 
applied for another donation to the elder Ardworth. The 
allowance ceased: John since then has maintamed Mm- 
self. I have heard no more from his father, though I 
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Lave offeEt to tLe address Le gave me. I Legm io 

fear tLat Le is dea^i. I once went np to town and saw 
one of tLe Leads of Messrs. Drummond’s firm—a very 
polite gentleman, Lnt Le could give me no information, 
except that Le oLeyed instructions from a correspondent at 
Calcutta—^one Mr. !L/Iacfarren. WLereon I wrote to Mr. 
Macfarren, and asked Lim, as I tLongLt very pressingly, 
to tell me all Le knew of poor ArdwortL tLe elder. He 
answered sLoruly, tLat Le knew of no sucL person at all, 
and tLat A. B. was a FrencL mercLant, settled in Calcutta, 
wLo Lad been dead for above two years. I now gave up 
all Lopes of any„ further intelligence, and was more con¬ 
vinced than ever that I Lad acted rigLtly inVitLLolding 
from poor John my correspondence witL Lis fatLer. TLe 
lad Lad been curious and inquisitive naturally, but wLen I 
told Lim tLat I tLongLt it my duty to Lis fatLer to be so 
reserved,, Le forbore to press me. I Lave only to add, 
first, that by all the inquiries I could m^e of •the sur¬ 
viving members of Walter ArdwortL’s family, it seemed 
tbeir full belief tLat Le Lad never bemx married, and 
tLerefore I fear we must conclude tLat Le Lad no legiti¬ 
mate cLildren, wLicL may account for, tLougL it cannot 
excuse, Lis neglect; and secondly, with respect to the 
sums received on dear John’s account—put them all by, 
capital and interest, deducting only the expense of Lis first 
year at Cambridge (the wLicL I could not defray, without 
injuring my own cLildren), and it all stands in Lis name at 
M^srs. Drummond’s, vested in the Three per Cents. TLat 
I Lave not told Lim of this was by my poor dear wife’s 
advice; for she said, very sensibly, and she was a shrewd 
woman on money matters, ^if Le knows Le Las such a 
large sum all in the lump^ who knows but Le may 
grow idle and extravagant, and spend it at once, like Lis 
fatLer before Mm; whereas, some time or other, Le will 
want to marry, or need money for some particular purpose, 
—then what a blessing it will Le I ’ 

“ However, my dear madam, as you know the world 
better than I do, you can now do as you please, both as to 
wmmunicatiog to JoLu all the info3miation L^in mitr 
tained as to Ms parentage, and as to apprising Mm ol ttio 
sum of wMcL Le is lawfully |KBsessed. 
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^ P.g.—In jnstice to poor lolm Ardwortli, and to sliow 
tliat "wiiatever "wlaini li© may liave conceived about bis own 
child, be bad still a laeai't kind enough to remember mine, 
fcbougb Heaven knows I said nothing about them in my 
letters: my eldest Tooy received an offer of an excellent 
place in a West India merchant’s house, and has got on to 
be chief clerk, and my second son was presented to a living 
of one hundred and seventeen pounds a year, by a gentle¬ 
man he never heard of. Though I never traced these 
go®d acts to Ardworth, from whom else could they 
come ? ” * 


Ardworth pfit down the paper without a word; and 
Lucretia, who had watcTred him while he read, was struck 
yvith the self-control he evinced when he came to the 
end of the disclosure. She laid her hand on his, and 
said,— 

‘‘ Courage!—you have lost nothing! ” 

“Hothing!” said jArdworth, with a bitter smile, “A 
father’s love and a father’s name—^nothing! ” 

‘‘ But,” exclaimed Lfucretia, “ is this man your father ? 
Does a father’s heart beat in one lin e of those hard sentences ? 
Ho, no; it seems to me probable—it seems to me almost 
certain, that you are—’’ she stopped, and continued with a 
calmer accent, ‘‘near to my own blood. I am now in 
England-—in London—^to prosecute the inquiry built upon 
that hope. If so—if so—you shall—” Madame Dalihard 
again stopped abruptly, and there was something terrible 
in the very exultation of her countenance. She drew a 
long breath, and resirmed, with an evident effort at self- 
command—“ If so, I have a right to the interest I feel for 
you. Suffer me yet to be silent as to the grounds of my 
belief, and—and—^lov© me a little in the meanwhile! ” 

Her voice trembled, as if with rushing tears, at these 
last words, and there was almost an agony in the ton© in 
which they were said, and in the gesture of the clasped 
hands she held out to him. 

Much moved (amidst all his mmgled emotions at the 
tale thus made known bo him) by the manner and voice of 
the narrator, Ardworth bent down and kissed the extended 
hands. Then he rose abmptly, walked to and fro the 
room, muttering to himseff—paused opposite the window 
• ^threw it opei^ ass foi:* ahy and, indeed,, fairly gasped jh>r 
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breatli. When lie turned round, however, his face _ was 
composed, and folding his arms on his large breast with a 
sudden action, he said alond, and yet rather to himself 
than to his listener,— 

“What matter, after all, by what name men call our 
fathers ? We ourselves make our own fate! Bastard or 
noble, not a jot care I. Give me ancestors, I will not dis¬ 
grace them^ raze from my lot even the very name of 
father, and my sons shall have an ancestor in me 1 ’’ 

As he thus spoke, there was a rough grandeur in his 
hard face and the strong ease of his powerful form. 
And while thus standing and thus looking, the door 
opened, and Yamey walked in abruptly. * 

These two men had met occasionally at Madame 
Dalibard’s, but no intimacy had been established betweei> 
them. Yamey was formal and distant to Ardworth, and 
Axdworth felt a repugnance to Yarney. With the 
instinc?t of sound, sterling, weighty natures, he#detected at 
once, and disliked hearialy, that something of gaudy, false, 
exaggerated, and hollow, which pervaded Gabriel Yarney*s 
talk and manner—even the ^ck of his walk and the cut 
of his dress. And Ardworth wanlieiOEatlboyish and beau¬ 
tiful luxuriance of character which belonged to Percival 
St. John, easy to please and to be pleased, and expanding 
into the warmth of admiration for all talent and all dis¬ 
tinction. Por art, if not the highest, Ardworth cared not 
a straw; it was nothing to him that Yarney painted and 
composed, and ran showily through the jargon of literary 
babble, or toyed with the puzzles of unsatisfying meta¬ 
physics. He saw but a charlatan, and he had not yet 
liamed from experience what strength and what danger 
lie hid in the boa parading its colours in the sun, and 
shifting, in the sensual sportivenesB of its being, from 
bough to bough. 

Yamey halted in the middle of the room, as his eye 
rested &st on Ardworth, and then glanced towards 
Madame Balibard. But Ardworth, jarred from his reverie 
or resolves by the sound of a voice discordant to his ear at 
all tim^, especially in the mood which then possessed him, 
scarcely returned Yarney’s salutation, buttoned Ms coat 
over his chest, seized his hat|pnd upsetting two chairs, 
asA very (sonsideiably disturbing the gravi^ of a round 
life way to Madame Ualibard, pressed her 
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hand, aiid said in a wMsper, “ I shall see yon again soon,” 
and vanished. 

Yarney, smoothing his hair with fingers that shone with 
rings, slid into the seat next Madame Dalibard, which 
Ardworth had lately occupied, and said, “ If I were a Cly- 
tenmestra, I should dread an Orestes in such a son ! ” 

Madame Dalibard shot towards the speaker one of the 
sidelong suspicious glances which of old had characterised 
Lucretia, and said,— ^ 

“ Olytemnestra was happy! The Furies slept to her 
crime, and haunted but the avenger.” 

“ Hist! ” said Yamey. 

The door opaned, and Ardworth reappeared. 

“ I quite forgot, what I half came to know, --now is 
Helen ? Did she return home safe ? ” 

Safe—^yes ! ” 

‘‘Dear girl—I am glad to hear it! Where is she? 
Hot gone to those Mivers* again? I am no aristocrat, 
but why stiould one couple together refinement and 
vulgarity ? ” 

“Mr. Ardworth,” said Madame Dalibard, with haughty 
coldness, “ my niece is under my care, and you will permit 
me to judge for myself how to discharge the trust. Mr. 
Mi vers is her own relation—a nearer one than you are.” 

Hot at all abashed by the rebuke, Ardworth said care¬ 
lessly, “ Well, I shall talk to you again on that subject. 
Meanwhile, pray give my love to her—Helen, I mean.” 

Madame Dalibard half rose in her chair, then sunk back 
again, motioning with her hand to Ardworth to approach. 
Yarney rose and walked to the window, as if sensible that 
something was about to be said not meant for his ear. 

When Ardworth was close to her chair, Madame Dali¬ 
bard grasped his hand with a vigour that surprised him, 
and drawing him nearer still, whispered as he bent 
down— 

“ I will give Helen your love, if it is a cousin’s—or, if 
you will, a brother’s love. Do you intend—do you feel— 
another, a warmer love ? Speak, sir ! ” and drawing 
suddenly back, she gazed on his face, with a stern and 
menacing expression, her teeth set, and the lips firmly 
pressed together. 

Ardworth, though a little startled, and half angry, 
answered with the low ironical laugh, not uncommon to 
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him, “ Pish ! you ladies m mon Muoli 

greater fools than we are^^ A. Ibriefless lawyer is not Tery 
inflammable tinder, Tes, a cousin’s loye—quite eiioi^h. 
Poor little Helen! time emongh to put other notions mto 
her head ; and then—she^will haye a sw^thearfe, gay and. 
handsome like herself! ” ^ 

Ay,” vsaid Madame Dalibard, with a slight smile, “ay, 
I am satisfied. Gome so^.” 

A rd worth’'■nodded, and hurried down the stairs. As he 
gained the door, he cau^t sight of Helen at a distance, 
bending oyer a flower-b^ in the neglected garden. Ho 
paused, irresolute, a momint. Ho,” he muttered to him¬ 
self; “no, I am fit company?only for myself! A long 
walk into the fields, ant then—away with these tosts 
round the Past and Pulurej the Present at least is^ 
mine I I 





rare 

“Aim what,” said Yamey-^^what^- we are 

pursuing a fancied clue, ;and slekiag to proyide first a 
name, and then a fortuite ftr tiis young lawyer—what 
steps have you really tak§n* to meet the danger that 
menaces me —to secure, if buf inquiries fail, an independ¬ 
ence for yourself? 

still shrunk from advancing the great scheme upon whi^ 
we built, when the daughter of Susan Mainwaring was 
admitted to your hearth.” # 

“ Why recall me, in these rare moments when I feel 
myself human still—^why recall me hack to the nether¬ 
most abyss of revenge and crime ? Oh! let me he sure 
that I have still a son I Even if John Ardworth, with his 
gifts and energies, he denied to me I—a son—^though in 
rags, I will give him wealth!—a son, though ignorant as 
the merest boor, I will pour into his brain my dark 
wisdom I—a son I—a son!—my heart swells at the word. • 
Ah, you sneer I Yes, my heart swells, but not with the 
mawkish fondness of a feeble mother. In a son, I shall 
live again—transmigrate from this tortured and horrible 
life of mine—drink back my youth. In him I shall rig^ 
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from my fall—strong m liis p<3w^r—great in liis grandeur. 

It is because I was bora a woman—bad woman’s poor 
passions and infirm weakness, tbat I am what I am—I 
would transfer myself into tbe soul of man—^man wbo bas 
tbe strengfcb to act, and tbe privilege to rise. Into tbe 
bronze of man’s nature I would pour tbe experience wbicb 
bas broken, witb its fierce elements, tbe puny vessel of 
clay. Yes, G-abriel, in return for all I bave done and sacri¬ 
ficed for you, I ask but co-operation in tbat one bope of my 
sbattered a]^d storm-beat being, i Bear—^forbear—^await— 
risk not tbat bope by some -petcbed peddling crime, 
wbicb will bring on us botb detecmon—some wanton revelry 
in guilt, wbiclf is not worth tbe terror tbat treads upon ite 
beels.” 

• ‘‘You forget,” answered Yarney, witb a kind of sub¬ 
missive sullenness, for whatever 1b.ad passed between these 
two persons in their secret and fearful intimacy, there was 
still a power in Lucretia, surviving her fall amidst tbe 
fiends, tbat impressed Yarney jvitb. tbe only respect bo 
felt for man or woman—“ you forget strangely tbe nature 
of our elaborate and master project, when yon speak of 
^peddling crime,’ or ^wanton revelry’ in guilt! You 
forget, too, bow every hour tbat we waste, deepens tbe 
peinl tbat surrounds me, and may sweep from your side 
tbe sole companion tbat can aid yon in your objects—nay, 
without whom they must wholly fail. Let me speak first 
of tbat mo st urgent danger, for yonr memory seems short 
trSfflHed, since you have learned only to bope tbe 
recovery of your son. If this man, Stubniore, in whom 
tbe trust created by my ipicle’s will is now vested—once 
comes to town—once begins to bustle about bis accursed 
projects of transferring tbe money from tbe Bank of 
England, I tell you again and again tbat my forgery on 
tbe bank will be detected, and tbat transportation will be / 
tbe smallest penalty inflicted j part of tbe forgery, as you 
know, was committed on your behalf, to find tbe moneys 
necessary for tbe research for your son—wmmitted on the 
clear understanding, tbat our project on Helen should 
repay me—should enable me, perhaps undetected, to 
restore tbe sums illegally abstracted, or. at tbe worst, to 
confess to Stubmore, whose character I well know—^tliat, 
oppressed by difficulties, I bad yielded to temptation— 
that I bad forged bis name (as I bad forged bis father’s) 
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US an anthiority to sell the capital from the bank, a-nd that 
now, in replacing the money, I repaid my error, and threw 
myself on his indulgence—on his silence. I say, that I 
know enough of the man to know, that I should be thus 
cheaply saved; or at the worst, I should have but to 
strengthen his compassion by a bribe to his avarice, but if 
I cannot replace tbe money—I am lost.’* 

‘‘Well, well,” said Lucretia, “ the money yon shall have, 
let me hut find my son, and-” 

“ Grant me patience I ” cried Yamey, impetuously; “ but 
what can your son do, if found, unless you endow him with 
the heritage of Laughton ? To do that, Helen, who comes 
next to Percival St. John, in the course of the entail, must 
cmse to live 1 Have I not aided—am I not aiding you 
hourly, in your grand objects ? This evening I shall see. 
& man whom I have long lost sight of, hut who has 
acquired in a lawyer’s life the true scent after evidence 
—if that evidence exist, it shall be foxmd. J have just 
learned his address. By to-morrow he shall be on the 
track. I have stinted mfiself to save from the results of 
the last f orgery the gold to whet his zeal. Por the rest, as 
I have said, your design involves the removal of two lives. 
Already, over the one more difficult to slay, the shadow 
creeps and the pall hangs. I have won, as you wished, and 
as was necessary, young St. John’s familiar acquaintance ; 
when the hour comes, he is in my hands.” 

Lucretia smiled sternly: “ So! ” she said, between her 
ground teeth, “ the father forbade me the house that was 
my h^tage I I have but to hft a finger and breathe a 
word, and, desolate as I am, I thrust from that home the 
mm ! The spoiler left me the world—leave his son the 
grave! ” 

‘‘But,” said Yamey, doggedly pursuing his dreadful 
object, why force me to repeat that his is not the only 
Hfe between you and your son’s inheritance ? St. John 
gone, Helen still remains. And what, if your researches 
fail, are we to lose the rich harvest which Helen will yield 
BS—a harvest yon reap with the same sickle which gathers 
m your revenge ? Do you no longer see in Helen’s face 
^ featnres of her mother ? Is the perfidy of William 
M^warmg iorgotten or torgiven ? ” 

Qsimei *Vam^j ’ said liucretia, in a hollow and tremn^ 
lOBB vMce; “ when in that hour in which my whole being 
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was rovulsed, and I heard the cord snap from the anchor, 
and saw the demons of the storm gather round my bark— 
when, in that hour, I stooped calmly down and kissed my 
rival's brow, I mnrmnred an oath, which seemed not in¬ 
spired by my own soul, but by an influence henceforth- 
given to my fate—I vowed that the perfidy dealt to me 
should be repaid—I vowed that the ruin of my own exist¬ 
ence should fall on the brow which I kissed. vowed that 
if shame and disgrace were to supply the inheritance I had 
forfeited, I would not stand alone amidst the scorn of the 
pitiless world. In the vision of my agony, I saw, afar, the 
altar dressed^ and the bride-chamber prepared, and I 
breathed my curse, strong as prophecy, on the marriage- 
hearth and the marriage-bed. Why dream, then, that I 
* would rescue the loathed child of that loathed union from 
your grasp ?—^But is the time come ? Yours may be come 
'—^is mine ? 

Somethhig so awful there was in the look of his accom¬ 
plice—so intense in the hate of her low voice—that 
Varney, wretch as he was, and contemplating at that very 
hour the foulest and most hideous guilt, drew back, 
appalled. 

Madame Dalibard resumed, and in a somewhat softer 
tone, but softened only by the anguish of despair. 

Oh, had it been otherwise, what might I have been ! 
Given over from that hour to the very incarnation of 
plotting crime— none to resist the evil impulse of my own 
maddening heart—the partner, forced on me by fate, 
leading me deeper and deeper into the inextricable hell— 
from that hour, fraud upon fraud, guilt upon guilt, infamy 
heaped on infamy, till I stand a marvel to myself that the 
thunderbolt falls not—^that Nature thrusts not from her 
breast a living outrage on all her laws ! Was I not justi¬ 
fied in the desire of retribution ? Every step that I fell, 
every glance that I gave to the gulf below, increased but in 
me the desire for revenge. All my acts had flowed from 
one fount—should the stream roll pollution and the fount 
spi’ing pure ? 

“You have had your revenge on your rival and her 
husband.’’ 

“ I had it, and I passed on! ” said Lucretia, with nostrils 
dilated as with haughty triumph; “ they were crushed, and 
I suffered them to live! Nay, when, by chance, I heard of 
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William Mainwarmg’s deaili, I bowed down my bead, and 
I almost tbmb I wept. Tbe old days came back upon me. 
Yes, I wept I Bnt I bad not destroyed tbeir love. bTo, 
no ; tbere I bad miserably failed. A pledge of that love 
lived. I bad left tbeir beartb barren; Fate sent tbem a 
comfort, wbicb I bad not foreseen. And suddenly my bate 
returned, my wrongs rose again, my vengeance was not 
sated. Tbe Ijpve that bad destroyed more than my life— 
my sonl, rose again and cursed me in tbe face of Helen. 
Tbe oatb wbicb I took when I kissed my riyal’s brow, 
demanded another prey when I kissed tbe child of those 
nuptials.’’ 

“You are prepared at last, then, to act ? ”*cried Yarney, 
in a tone of savage joy. 

At that moment, close under tbe window, rose, sndden • 
and sweet, tbe voice of one singing—tbe yonng voice of 
Helen. Tbe words were so distinct, that they came to tbe 
mm of ibe dark-plotting and guiiiy pair. Itt tbe song 
itself there was little *to remark, or peculiarly apposite to 
the consciences of those who b^rd ; yet in tbe extreme and 
touching purity of tbe voice, and in tbe innocence of tbe 
general spirit of tbe words, trite as might be tbe image 
they conveyed, tbere was something that contrasted so 
fearfully tbeir own thoughts and minds, that they sat 
silent, looking vacantly into each other’s faces, and shrink¬ 
ing perhaps to torn tbeir eyes within themselves. 

HELEH’S BJm. 

^ Ye yet stOl Eow sweet, ye Flowers! 

Your aieiit outliTes the bloom I 
Father, may my mortal tours 
^row sweeter towards tbe tomb! 

^ la wittered leaves a healing eura 
ITie simple gleaners find; 

So may our withered bop^ endure 
In Tirtues left bebind! 



Ob, not to me be vainly given 
llie lesson ye bestow, 

Of thoughts tMt rise in sweets to Heaven, 
And turn to use below.” 



mmg died, but still tbe limners remained silent, till 
shaking off tbe effect, with bis laugh cff discord- 
md,— 

fredb from the nnrseaw \ Would it 
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not be sin to suffer tlie world to mar it ? You licar tlie 
prayer—why not grant it, and let th.e flower turn to use 
below 

“ Ah, hut could it witlaer first! ” muttered Lucretia, 
with an accent of suppressed rage. “ Do you tliink that 
her—that his—daughter is to me hut a vulgar life to be 
sacrificed merely for gold P Imagine away your sex, man 1 
Women only know what I—such as I, woman still—feel in 
the presence of the pure 1 Do you fancy that I should not 
have held ^eath a blessing, if death could have found me 
in youth such as Helen is ? Ah, could she hut live to 
suffer! Die! Well, since it must he—since my son 
requires the sS^crifice—do as you will with the victim that 
death mercifully snatches from my grasp. I could have 
• wished to prolong her life, to load it with some fragment of 
the curse her parents heaped upon me 1 —^baffled love, and 
ruin, and despair I I could have hoped, in this division of 
the spoil, tliat inino had been the vengeance, if yonrs the 
gold. You want the life—I the heart 5 —the heart to tor¬ 
ture first, and then—wliy then—^more willingly than I do 
now, could I have thrown tho carcase to the jackal 1 ’’ 

“ Listen 1 began Varney, when the door opened, and 
Helen herself stood unconsciously smiling at the threshold. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE LAWYER AND THE BODY-SNATCHER. 

That same evening, Beck, according to appointment, met 
Percival, and showed him tho dreary-looking house, which 
held the fair stranger who had so attracted his youthful 
fancy. And Percival looked at the high walls, with the 
sailor’s bold desire for adventure, while confused visions 
reffected from plays, operas, and novels, in which scaling 
walls with rope ladders and dark lanterns, was represented 
as tho natural avocation of a lover, flitted across his brain ; 
—and certainly he gave a deep sigh, as his common sense 
plucked him back from such romance. However, having 
now ascertained the house, it would be easy to learn the 
name of its inmates, and to watch or make his opportunity. 
As slowly and reluctantly he walked back to tho spot 
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wTacre lie liad left Ms calriolet, lie entered into some desnU 
tory oonversation -witli liis strange grade ; and the pity ho 
had before conceived for Beck increased upon him, as he 
talked and listened. This benighted mind, only illummed 
by a kind of miserable astuteness, and tbat cunning" oi 
tlie belly wMcb is born of want to engender ararice tbis 
joyless temperament—this age in youth this living ic- 
proach, risii^g up from the stones of Liondon against our 
social 'indilference to the souls which wither and rot 
under the hard eyes of science and the deaf eaijs of wealth, 
had a pathos for his lively sympathies and his fresh heart. 

Tf ever you want a friend, come to me, ^said St, John, 
abruptly. 

The sweeper stared, and a gleam of diviner nature, a ray 
of gratitude and unselfish devotion, darted through the* 
fog and darkness of his mind. He stood, with his hat off, 
watching the wheels of the cabriolet, as it bore away tbe 
happy child of fortune, and then, shaking his 4iead, as at 
some puzzle that perplexed and defied his comprehension, 
strode back to the town, and bent his way homeward. 

Between two and three hours after Percival thus parted 
from the sweeper, a man whose dress was little in accord¬ 
ance with the scene in which we present him, threaded his 
way through a foul labyrinth of alleys, in the worst part of 
Sfe. Giles’s : a neighbourhood, indeed, carefully shunned at 
dusk, by wealthy passengers; for here dwelt not only 
Penury iu its grimmest shape, but the desperate and dan¬ 
gerous guilt, which is not to be lightly encountered in its 
haunts and domiciles. Here children imbibe vice witli 
their mother’s milk. Here Prostitution, commencing with 
childhood, grows fierce and sanguinary in the teens, and 
leagues with theft and murder. Here slinks the pick¬ 
pocket—^here emerges the burglar—here skulks the felon. 
Yet all about and all around, here, too, may be found 
/ virtue in its rarest and noblest form—^virtue outshining 
circumstance and defying temptation—the virtue of utfcer 
poverty, which groans and yet sins not. So interwoven 
are these webs of penury and fraud, that in one court your 
life is not safe, but turn to the right hand, and in the other, 
you might sleep safely in that worse than. Irish shealing, 
though your pockets were full of gold. Through these 
haunts, the ragged and penniless may walk unfearing, for 
ihey have nothmg to dread from the le<wless—^piore, per- 
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haps, from the law; hut the wealthy, the respectahlc, tlie 
spruce, the dainty, let them beware the spot, unless the 
policeman is in sight, or day is in the shies 1 

As this passenger, whose appearance, as we have implied, 
was certainly not that of a denizen, turned into one of the 
alleys, a rough hand seized him by the arm, and suddenly 
a group of girls and tatterdemalHons issued from a house, 
in which the lower shutters unclosed, showec^ a light burn¬ 
ing, and surrounded him with a hoarse whoop. 

The passenger whispered a word in the ear of the grim 
blackguard w^'ho had seized him, and his arm was instantly 
released. 

“ Hist 1 a pal: he has the catch,” said the blackguard, 
surlily. The group gave way, and by the light of the clear 
• starlit skies, and a single lamp hnng at the entrance of the 
alley, gazed upon the stranger. Bnt they made no effort 
to detain him; and as he disappeared in the distant sha¬ 
dows, ha^ened back into the wretched hostelry, where 
they had been merry-making. Meanwhile, the stranger 
gained a narrow court, and stopped before a honse in one 
of its angles—a house taller than the rest,—so much taller 
than the rest, that it had the effect of a tower; you would 
have supposed it (perhaps rightly) to be the last remains 
of some ancient building of importance, aronnd which, as 
population thickened, and fashion changed, the huts below 
it had insolently sprung up. Quaint and massive pilasters, 
black with the mire and soot of centuries, flanked tho 
deep-set door; the windows were heavy with mullions and 
transoms, and strongly barred in the lower floor; but few 
of the panes were whole, and only here and there had any 
attempts been made to keep out the wind and rain by 
rags, paper, old shoes, old hats, and other ingenious con¬ 
trivances. Beside the door was conveniently placed a row 
of some ten or twelve bell-pulls, appertaining no doubt to 
the various lodgments into which the building was sub¬ 
divided. The stranger did not seem very familiar with 
the appurtenances of the place. He stood in some sus¬ 
pense, as to the proper bell to select; but at last, guided 
by a brass-plate annexed to one of the pulls, which, thongti 
it was too dark to decipher the inscription, denoted a 
claim to superior gentility than the rest of that nameless 
class, he hazarded a tug, which brought forth a larnin 
loud enough to startle the whole court from its stillness* 
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In a minute or less tlie casement in one of tlie upper 
stories opened, a head peered forth, and one of those 
Foices peculiar to low debauch—^raw, cracked, and hoarse 
—called out, “Who waits ? ’’ 

“ Is it you, Grabman ? ” asked the stranger, dabionsly. 

“Yes; Nicholas Grabman, attomey-at-law, sir, at your 
service: and yonr name? 

“ Jason,” answered the stranger. 

“ Ho! there—^ho! Beck 1 ” cried the cracked voice to 
some one within; “ go down and open the doo:^.” 

In a few moments the heavy portal swung and creaked, 
and yawned sullenly, and a gaunt form, half-undressed, 
with an inch of a farthing rushlight, glimmering through 
a battered lantern, in its hand, presented itself to Jason. 
The last eyed the ragged porter sharply. 

“ Bo you live here ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Beck, with the cringe habitual to him. 
“ H-up the ladder, vith the rats, drat’em.” • 

. “ Well, lead on—^hold up the lantern; a devil of a dark 
place this! ” grumbled Jason, as he nearly stumbled over 
sundry broken chattels, and gained a flight of rude, black, 
broken stairs, that creaked under his tread. 

“ *St! *st! ” said Beck, between bis teeth, as the stranger, 
halting at the second floor, demanded, in no gentle tones, 
whether Mr. Grabman lived in the chimney-pofcs. 

“ ’St! ’sti—don’t make such a rumpus, or No. 7 will be 
at you,” 

“What do I care for No. 7 ?—and who the devil is 
No. 7?” 

“A body-snatcher I” whispered Beck, with a shudder. 

He s a dillicut sleeper, and can’t abide having his night’s 
rest sp’ilt. And he’s the houtrageoustest great cretur, 
when he’s h-up in his tantrums—^it nmkes your ’air stand 
on ind to ’ear him! ” 

“ I should like very much to hear him, then,” said the 
stranger, cnrionsly. And while he spoke, the door of - 
No. 7 opened abruptly. A huge head, covered with matted 
hair, was thrust for a moment through the aperture, and 
two dull eyes, that seemed covered with a film, like that 
of the birds which feed on the dead, met the stranger’s 
fooM p»rkling orbs. 

“ Hell and fury I ” bawled out the voice of this ogi'e like 
a clap of near thunder, “if jou two keep--tramp, tramp 
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tliere close at my door, I’U make you meat for tke sur¬ 
geons—-you 1 ’’ 

‘‘ Stop a moment, my civil friend,” said tlie stranger, 
advancing; “ just stand wliere you are; I should like to 
make a sketch of your head.” 

That head protruded farther from the door, and with it 
an enormous bulk of chest and shoulder. But the adven¬ 
turous visitor was not to be daunted. He took out, very 
coolly, a pencil, and the back of a letter, and began his 
sketch. 

The body-snatcher stared at him an instant in mute 
astonishment; but that operation and the composure of 
the artist weref so new to him, that they actually inspired 
him with terror. He slunk back—^banged to the door; 
•and the stranger, putting up his implements, said, with a 
disdainful laugh, to Beck, who had slunk away into a 
comer,— 

“Ho. 7 linows well how to take care of Ho. 1. Lead on, 
and be quick, then 1 ” 

As they continued to mount, they heard the body- 
snatcher growling and blaspheming in his den, and the 
sound made Beck clamber the quicker, till at the next 
landing-place, he took breath, threw open a door, and 
Jason, pushing him aside, entered first. 

The interior of the room bespoke better circumstances 
than might have been supposed from the approach: the 
floor was covered with sundry scraps of carpets, formerly 
of different hues and patterns, hut mellowed by time into 
one threadbare mass of grease and canvas. There was a 
good fire on the hearth, though the night was warm; 
there were sundry volumes piled round the walls, in the 
binding peculiar to law books; in a comer stood a tall 
desk, of the fashion used by clerks, perched on tall slim 
legs, and companioned by a tall shm stool. On a table 
before the fire were scattered the remains of the nightly 
meal,—broiled bones, the skeleton of a herring; and the 
steam rose from a tumbler containing a liquid colourless 
as water, but poisonous as giu. 

The room was squalid and dirty, and bespoke mean and 
slovenly habits ; but it did not bespeak penury and want; 
it had even an air of filthy comfort of its own—the com¬ 
fort of the swine in its warm" sty. The occupant of the 
chamber was in keeping with th^ localities. Figure tp 
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yourself a man of middle heiglit—not tHn, but void of all' 
muscular flesh, bloated, pufled, unwholesome. He was 
dressed in a grey flannel gown and short breeches, the 
stockings wrinkled and disfcained, the feet in slippers. The 
stomach was that of a portly man, the legs those of a 
skeleton; the cheeks, full and swollen, like a ploughboy’s, 
but livid, bespeckled, of a dull lead-colour, like a patient 
in the dropgy. The head, covered in patches with thin 
yellownsh hair, gave some promise of intellect, for the 
foreliead was high, and appeared still more so ^rom partial 
baldness; tbe eyes, embedded in fat and wrinlded skin, 
were small and lustreless, but they still had that acute 
look which education and ability communicate to the 
human orb; the mouth most showed the animal—full¬ 
lipped, coarse, and sensual; while behind one of two greafr 
ears stuck a pen. 

You see before you, then, this slatternly figure—slip¬ 
shod, half-clothed, with a sort of shabby defni-gentilitj 
about it—half ragamuffin, half clerk; while in strong con¬ 
trast appeared the new comer, scrupulously neat, new— 
with bright black satin stock, coat cut jauntily to the 
waist, varnished boots, kid gloves, and trim moustache. 

Behind this sleek and comely personage, on knock- 
knees, in tom shirt open at the throat, with apathetic, 
listless, unlighted face, stood the lean and gawky Beck. 

“ Set a chair for the gentleman,” said the inmate of the 
chamber to Beck, with a dignified wave of the hand. 

“ How do you do, Mr.—^Mr.—humph—Jason ?—^how do 
you do ?—always smart and blooming ; the world thrives 
with you.*^ 

‘ The world is a farm, that thrives with all who till it 
properly, Grabmau,” answered Jason, drily; and with his 
handkerchief he carefully dusted the cliair, on which he 
then daintily deposited his person. 

“ But who is your Ganymede,—your valet— jouv gen¬ 
tleman usher ? ” 

“ Oh! a lad about town, who lodges above, and does 
odd Jobs for me—^brushes my coat, cleans my shoes, and 
after his day’s work g pe^au ermnd now and then. Make 
yourself scarce, BeekT^inatSiS^ vanish ! ” 

grinned nodded, pulled hard at a flake of his hair, 
jM tiite door. 
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One of your brotherliood, tliat ? asked Jason, care¬ 
lessly. 

“He, oaf!—^no,’’ said Gralbinan, with profonnd con¬ 
tempt in his sickly visage. He works for his bread!— 
instinct!—turnspits and truffle-dogs, and some silly men 
have it! What an age since we met—shall I mix yon a 
tumbler ? ” 

“ You know I never drink your vile spirits; though in 
Champagne and Bordeaux I am any man’s m^tch.’’ 

“ And how the devil do you keep old black thoughts out 
of your min^ by those washy potations ? ” 

“ Old black thoughts!—of what ? ” 

“ Of black aetions, Jason. We have not met since you 
paid me for recommending the nurse who attended your 
.uncle in his last illness? ” 

“ Well, poor coward? ” 

Grrabman knit his thin eyebrows, and gnawed his blubber 
lips— , 

“ I am no coward, as you know.” 

“Hot when a thing is to be done, but after it is done. 
You brave the substance, and tremble at the shadow. 1 
dare say you see ugly goblins in the dark, Grabman ? ” 

“ Ay, ay; but it is no use talking to you. You call 
yourself Jason because of your yellow hair, or your love 
for the golden fleece; but your ^Id comrades call you 
Mattlesnobke; and you have its blood, as its venom.” 

““And its charm, man,” added Jason, with a strange 
smile, that, though hypocritical and constrained, had yet a 
certain softness, and added greatly to the comeliness of 
features, which many might call beautiful, and all would 
allow to be regular and symmetrical. “I shall And at 
least ten love-letters on my table when I go home. But 
enough of these fopperies; I am here on business.” 

“ Law, of course; I am your man—who’s the victim ? ” 
and a hideous grin on Gxabman’s face contrasted the sleek 
smile that yet lingered upon his visitor’s. 

“ Ho; something less hazardous, but not less lucrative 
than our old practices. This is a business that may bring 
you hundreds, thousands—^that may take you from this 
hovel to speculate at the West End—^that may change 
your gin into Laffitte, and your herring into venison—^that 
may hft the broken attorney again upon the wheel,— 
again to roll down, it may be; but that is your afEair,” 
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“’Fore Gad, open the case,” cried Grabman, eagerly, • 
and, shoving aside the ignoble relics of his snppcr, he 
leaned his elbows on the table, and his chin on his damp 
palms, while eyes that positively brightened into an ex¬ 
pression of greedy and relentless intelligence, were fixed 
upon his visitor. 

“ The case runs thus,” said Jason: “Once upon a time, 
there lived, at an old house in Hampshire, called Laughton, 
a wealthy basnet named St. John. He was a bachelor— 
his estates at his own disposal. He had two nieces and a 
more distant kinsman. His eldest niece lived with him— 
she was snpposed to be destined for his heire ^; circum¬ 
stances, needless to relate, brought upou this girl her 
uncle’s displeasnre—she was dismissed his honse. Sho3ftly 
afterwards he died, leaving to his kinsman—a Mr. Yernon. 
—^his states, with remainder to Yemen’s issue, and, in 
default thereof—firs% to the issue of the younger niece, 
neset to that of ihe elder and disinherited one. , The elder 


-married, and was left a widow, without children. She 
NjpiaFried and had a mn. Her second husband, for 

reason or other, concjeived ill opinions of his wife. 
In his last illness- (he dM not live long) he r^dved to 


punish the wife hy robbing the mother. He sent away the 
son—nor have we been able to discover him since. It is 


I 
d. 


that son whom you are to find.” 

“ I see, I see!—go on,” said Grabman. “ This son is 
now the remainderman. How lost ?—^when ?—^what year ? 
—what trace ? ” 


“ Patience I You wiU find in this paper the date of the 
loss, and the of the child, then a mere infant. How 
for the traro. This husband—^d I tell you his name r— 
no—^Alfred Brad,d^-^had one friei^ more intimate than 
the re^^^-^oE Walter Ardworth, a cashiered officer, a 
ruined man, pursued by bill-brokers, Jews, and bailiffs. 
To this man we have lately had. reason to believe that the 
child was given. Ardworth, however, was shortly after¬ 
wards obliged to fly his creditors. We know that he went 
to India, but if riding there, it must have been under 
some new name, and we fear he is now dead. AIL our 
inquiries at least, after this man, have been fruitless. 
B^ore he went abroad, he left with his old tutor a child, 
cxjrTesponding in age to ihat of Mrs, BraddeH’s, Li this 
chM she thinkB she recognises te* son. All that you have 
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to do is to trace liis identity, by good legal evidence— 
don’t smile in that foolisb. way—I mean sound, loud fide 
evidence, that will stand tbe fire of cross-examination; 
yon know wbat that is! Yon will therefore find ont— 
first, wlietlier Br^dell did consign Ms child to ArdwortJ), 
and, if so, yon mnst then follow Ardworth, with that child 
in his keeping, to Matthew Fielden’s house, whose address 
yon find noted in the paper I gave yon, together with 
many other memoranda as to Ardworth’s creditors, and 
those whoT^ he is likely to have come across.” 

“ John Ardworth, I see 1 ” 

“John TFhZiJer Ardworth, commonly called Walter; he, 
like me, preferred to be known only by his second bap¬ 
tismal name. He, because of a favourite Hadical god- 
• father—I, because Hon ore is an inconvenient Grallicism, 
and perhaps when Honore Mirabean (my godfather) went 
ont of fashion with the sans culottes^ my father thought 
Gabriel a sftfer designation. How I have told you all.” 

“ What is the mother’s maiden name ? ” 

“Her maiden name was Clavering; she was married 
under that of Dalibard, her first husband.” 

“And,” said Grabman, looking over the notes in the 
paper given to him, “ it is at Liverpool that the husband 
died, and whence the child was sent away ? ” 

“It is so; to Liverpool yon will go first. I tell you 
fairly, the task is difficult, for hitherto it has foiled me. I 
knew but one man who, without flattery, could succeed; 
and therefore I spared no pains to find out Hicholas 
Grabman. You have the true ferret’s faculty; you, too, 
are a lawyer, and snufl evidence in every breath. Find up 
a son—^a legal son—a son to be shown in a court of law, 
and the moment he steps into the lands and the hall of 
Laughton, yon have £5,000.” 

“ Can I have a bond to that effect ? ” 

“My bond, I fear, is worth no more than my word. 
Trust to the last;—if I break it, you know enough of my 
secrets to hang me I ” 

“ Don’t talk of hanging, I hate that subject. But stop 
—if found, does this son succeed ? Did this Mr. Yernon 
leave no heir—^this other sister continue single, or prove 
^ barren ? ” 

“ Oh, true! he, Mr. Yernon, who by will took the name 
of St. John,—^he left issue—but only one son still survifes, 
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a minor and Tinmarried. The sister, too, left a daughter | 
both are poor, sickly creatures—their lives nob worth a 
straw. ISTever mind them. You find Vincent Braddell, and 
he will not be long out of his property, nor you out of 
your £6,000! You see, under these circumstances, a bond 
might become dangerous evidence I 

Srabman emitted a fearful and tremulons ohucklo—a 
laugh, like the laugh of a superstitious man when you 
talk to liim of ghosts and churchyards. lie^ chuckled— 
and his hair bristled 1 But, after a pause, ijj which ho 
seemed to wrestle with his own conscience, he said— 
“Well, well, you are a strange man, Jason, you love your 
•joke—have nothing to do, except to find out this ulti¬ 
mate remainderman—^mind that! 

“ Perfectly; nothing like subdivision of labour.’’ 

“ The search will be expensive! ” 

“ There is oil for your wheels,” answered Jason, putting 
a note-book into his confidant’s hands. “ But •mind, you 
waste it not; no tricks, no false play, with me; you know 
Jason, or, if you like the name better, you know the 
Rattlesnake 1 ” 

“ I will account for every penny,’’ said Grrabman, eagerly, 
and clasping his hands, while his pale face grew livid. 

“ I do not doubt it, my quill-driver. Look sharp, start 
to-morrow ! Get thyself decent clothes, be sober, cleanly, 
and respectable. Act as a man who sees before him five 
thonsand pounds. And now, light me down stairs.” 

With the candle in his hand, Grabman stole down the 
rugged steps even more timorously than Beck had ascended 
them, and put his finger to his mouth as they came in the 
dread vicinity of ITo. 7. But Jason, or rather Gabriel 
Varney, with that fearless, reckless bravado of temper, 
-sE:^icb, while causing half his guilt, threw at times a false 
glitter over its baseness, piqued by the cowardice of his 
comrade—gave a lusty lack at the closed door, and 
shouted out—“ Old grave-stealer, come out, and let me 
finish your picture. Out, out!—say—out! ” Grabman 
left the candle on the steps, and made but three bounds to 
his own room. 

At the third shout of hisf disturber, the Eesurrection- 
man threw open his violently, and appeared at the 
—^the upward fiare of the candle showing the deep 
lines ploughed in ^is hideous face, and the immense 
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* strengtli of his gigantic trunk and limhs. Slight, fair, 
and delicate as he was, Yarney eyed him deliberately, and 
trembled not. 

“ What do you want with me said the terrible voice, 
tremulous with rage. 

“ Only to finish your portrait, as Pluto. He was the god 
of Hell, you know.” 

The next moment, the vast hand of the ogne hung like 
a great cloud over Gabriel Yarney. This last, ever on his 
guard, spraiig aside, and the light gleamed on the steel o', 
a pistol. Hands olf!—or- 

The click of the pistol-cock finished the sentence. The 
ruffian halted. A glare of disappointed fury gave a mo¬ 
mentary lustre to his dull eyes. “ P’raps, I shall meet you 
again one o’ these days, or nights, and I shall know ye in 
ten thousand.” 

“iSTothing like a bird in the hand. Master Grave-stealer! 
Where can ever meet again ? ” 

“ P’raps in the fields—^p’raps on the road—p’raps at tho 
Old Bailey—^p’raps at the gallows—p’raps in the convioh* 
ship. I knows what that is! I was.chained night and 
day once to a chap jist like you—didn’t I break his spurit 
—didn’t I spile his sleep ? Ho, ho 1—^you looks a bit less 
varmently howdacious now—my flash cove ! ” 

Yarney hitherto had not known one pang of fear, one 
quicker beat of the heart; before. But the image presented 
to his irritable fancy (always prone to brood over terrors) 
the image of that companion—chained to him night and 
day—suddenly quelled his courage—the image stood be¬ 
fore him palpably like the Oulos Oneiros —^the Evil Dream 
of fche Greeks. 

He breathed loud. The body-stealer’s stupid sense saw 
that he had produced the usual effect of terror, which 
gratified his brutal self-esteem: he retreated slowly, inch 
by inch, to the door, followed by Yarney’s appalled and 
staring eye—and closed it with such violence, that the 
candle was extinguished. 

Yarney, not daring—^yes, literally not daring—^to call 
aloud to Grabman for another light, crept down the dark 
stairs with hurried, ghostlike steps—and, atter groping at 
the door-handle with one hand, while the other grasped his 
pistol, with a strain of horror, he succeeded at last in 
winning access to the street, and stood a moment to collect 

T 
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himself, in the open air,—^the damps upon his forehead, * 
and Ills limhs trembling like one who has escaped by a 
hair-breadth the crash o£ a faUing house. 


• CHAPTEE Vn. 

THE EAPE OP THE MATTEESS. . 

That Mr. Grabman slept calmly that night, is probable 
enough, for his gin-bottle was empty the^next morning; 
and it was with eyes more than usually heavy that he 
dozily followed the movements of Beck, who, according t© 
custom, opened the shutters of the little den adjoining his 
sitting-room, brushld his clothes, made his fire, set on the 
kettle to boil, and laid his breakfast things,, preparatory to 
his own departure to the duties of the day. Stretching 
himself, however, and shaking off slumber, as the remem¬ 
brance of tbe enterprise be had undertaken glanced plea^ 
santly across him, Grabman sat np in bis bed, and said in 
a voice that if not maudlin was affectionate, and if not 
affectionate was maudlin,— 

“Beck, you are a good fellow! You have faults—^you 
are human; Jiumanum est errare, which means that you 
sometimes scorch my muffins- But, take you all in all, 
yon are a kind creatnre. Beck, I am going into the 
country for some days. I shall leave my key in the hole 
m the wall—^yon know; take care of it when yon coi^ie in. 
You were out late last night, my poor fellow. Very 
wrong I Look well to yourself, or who knows, you may be 
clutched by that blackguard Eesurrection-man, hFo. 7, 
Well, well! to think of that Jason’s fool-hardiness. Bnt 
he’s the worse devil of the two. Eh! what was I saying ? 
And always give a look into my room every night before 
yon go to roost. The place swarms with cracksmen, and 
one can’t be too cantious. Lucky doer, you, to”* have nothing 
to he robbed of I” 

Beck winced at that last remark. Grabman did not 
seem to notice his confusion, and proceeded, as he put on 
Ibs stoclings, “ And Beck, yon are a good fellow, and 
Imye serv^ Bie Mthfollyj when I come back, 1 will bring 
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•you sometliiiig handsome—a backey-hox—or, -who knows, 
a beaatiful silver watch. Meanwhile, I think—let me see 
—yes, I oan give yon this elegant pair of small-clothes. 

Put ont my best—^the black ones. And now, Beck, I’ll 
not keep yon any longer.” 

The poor sweep, with many pnlls at his forelock, ac¬ 
knowledged the mnnificent donation, and having finished 
all his preparations, hastened first to his room, to examine 
at leisnre, and with great admiration, the *drab small¬ 
clothes. Boom, indeed, we can scarcely style the wretched 
inclosnre which Beck called his own. It was at the top of 
the house, nnder the roof, and hot—oh, so hot, in the 
Biimmer 1 It bf&d one small begrimed window, through 
which the light of heaven never came, for the parapet, 
beneath which ran the choked gutter, prevented that. 

But the rain and the wind came in. So sometimes, 
through four glassless frames, came a fugitive tom-cat. As 
for the rats, Jhey held the place as their own. Accnstomed 
to Beck, they cared nothing for him. They were the 
lilayors of that Palace—^he only Ze roifamiant. They ran 
over his bed at night: he often felt them on his face, and 
was convinced they wonld have eaten him, if there had 
been anything worth eating npon his bones ; still, perhaps 
out of precautiou rather than charity, he generally 
them a potato or two, or a crust of bread, to febke off the | 
edge of tbftir But Beck was far he'^^*off*thmi 

TnosFw^Lo"ocCTpmd fKe^ various settlements in that AJsatia 
—^he had his room to himself. That was necessary to his 
sole luxury—^the inspection of his treasuiy, the ^fely of 
his uaattress ; for it he paid, without grumbling, what he 
thonght was a very high rent. To this hole in the root 
there was no lock,—for a very good reason, there was no 
door to it. You went np a ladder, as you would go into a 
loft. I7ow, it had often been matter of much intense cogi¬ 
tation to Beck, whether or not he should have a door to 
this chamber: and the result of the cogitation was inva* 
riably the same—he dared m^tl What should he want 
with a door—a door with a lock to'' it^—for one loEowed as 
a consequence to the other. Such a novel piece of gran¬ 
deur would be an ostentatious advertisement that he had 
something to guard. He could have no pretence for it on 
the ground that he was intruded on by neighbours; no 
step but his own was ever caught by him ascending that 
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adder; it led to no otlier room. All the ohices reqnu’od® 
for the lodgment he performed himself. His supposed 
poverty was a better safe^ard than doors of iron. Be¬ 
sides this, a door, if dangerous, wonld be superfluous; the 
moment it was suspected that Beck had something worth 
guarding, that moment all the picklocks and skeleton keys 
in the neighbourhood would be in a jingle. And a cracks¬ 
man of high repute lodged already on the ground-floor. 
So Beck’s treasure, like the bird’s-nest, was deposited as 
much out of sight as his instinct could contrive ; and the 
locks and bolts of civilized men were equally dispensed 
with by bird and Beck. 

On a rusty nail the sweep suspended •the drab small¬ 
clothes, stroked them down lovingly, and murmured, 
“ They he’s too good for I—should like to pop ’em! Brgt 
vouldn’t that be a shame ? Beck, ben’t you be a hun- 
grateful beast to go for to think of nothin’ but the tin, 
ven your ^art ought to varm with hemotion J I vfll vear 
’em ven I vaits on him. Yen he sees his own smalls 
bringing in the muffins, he will say, ‘ Beck, you becomes 
’em! ’ ” 

Fraught with this noble resolution, the sweep caught up 
his broom, crept down the ladder, and, with a furtive 
glance at the door of the room in which the cracksman 
lived, let himself out, and shambled his way to his cross¬ 
ing. Grabman, in the meanwhile, dressed himself with 
more care than usual, shaved his beard from a four days’ 
crop, and -while seated at his breakfast, read attentively 
over the notes which Yamey had left to him, pausing at 
times to make his own pencil memoranda. He then packed 
up such few articles as so moderate a worshipper of the 
Graces might require, deposited them in an old blue brief- 
bag; and this done, he opened his door, and creeping to 
the threshold listened carefully. Below, a few sounds 
might be beard; here, the wail of a child—^there, the shrill 
scold of a woman, in that accent above all others adapted 
to scold—^the Irish. Farther down still, the deep bass 
oath of tbe choleric Resurrection-man; but above, all was 
silent. Only one floor intervened between Grabman’s 
apartment and the ladder that led to Beck’s lofb. And the 
inmates of that room gave no sound of life. Grrabman 
took courage, and, shuffling off his shoes, ascended the 
stairs; he passed tbp closed door of the room above—^he 
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• seized tlie ladder with a shaking hand—^he mounted,—step 
after step—^he stood in Beck’s room. 

IN^ow, O Nicholas Grahman, some moralists may he harsh 
enough to condemn thee for what thon art doing : kneel* 
ing yonder in the dim light, by that cnrtainless pallet, 
with greedy fingers feeling here and there, and a placid^ 
self-hugging smile upon thy pale lips. That poor vaga* 
bond, whom thou art about to despoil, has served thee 
well and faithfully, has borne with thine ill-humours, thy 
sarcasms, thy swearings, thy kicks and butEets—often, 
when in th^ bestial sleep of drunkenness, he has found 
thee stretched helpless on thy floor, with a kindly hand he 
has moved away the sharp fender, too near that knavish 
head, now bent on his ruin; or closed the open window. 
Jest the keen air, that thy breath tainted, should visit thee 
with rheum and fever. Small has been his guerdon for 
uncomplaining sacrifice of the few hours spared to ths 
weary drufee from his daily toil—small, but gratefully 
received. .&d if Beck had been taught to pray, he would 
have prayed for thee as for a good man, 0 miserable 
sinner! And thou art going now, Nicholas Grabman, 
upon an enterprise which promises thee large gains, and 
thy purse is filled; and thou wantest nothing for thy 
wants, or thy swinish luxuries. Why should those shaking 
fingers itch for the poor beggar-man’s hoards ? 

But hadst thou been bound on an errand that would 
have given thee a million, thou wouldst not have left 
unrified that secret store which thy prying eye had dis¬ 
covered, and thy hungry heart had coveted. No ; since 
one night, fatal, alas I to the owner of loft and treasure, 
when, needing Beck for some service, and fcaiung to call 
aloud (for the Resurrection-man in the floor below thee, 
whose oaths even now ascend to thine ear, sleeps ill, and 
has tlireatened to make thee mute for ever if thou dis- 
turbest him in the few nights in which his dismal calling' 
suffers him to sleep at all)—^thou didst creep up the 
ladder, and didst see the unconscious miser at his nightly 
work, and after the sight didst steal down again, smiling 
—^no; since that night, no schoolboy ever more rootedly 
and ruthlessly set his mind upon nest of linnet, than thine 
was set upon the stores in Beck’s mattress. 

And yet why, 0 lawyer, should rigid moralists blame 
thee more than sucli of thy tribe as live honoured and 
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r^pectaHe, tipon the frail and tlie poor? Wlio among* 
tliem ever left loft or matlress wMle a rap could be wi’uiig 
from eiiber ? Matters it to Astrsea, 'wbetber tbe spoliation 
be made, tbas nakedly and briefly, or by all tbe acknoW*- 
ledged forms in wbicb item on item, six-and.-eigbtpence 
on six-and-eigbtpence, tbe inexorable band closes, at 
length, on tbe last far thing of duped despair? Kot— 
Heaven forbid!—that -we make tbee, foul Hicbolas Grrab- 
man, a type for ail tbe class called attorneys-at-law! 
Hoble liearts, liberal minds, are there aipongst that 
brotberbood, we know, and have experienced; but a 
type art thou of those whom want, and error, and need 
have proved—alas, too well—tbe lawyefs of tbe poor. 
And even while we write, and even while ye read, 
many a Grabman steals from helpless toil tbe savings of a* 
life. 

Ye poor boards—darling delights of yonr otherwise 
Joyless owner*—bow easily has bis very fondness made ye 
tbe prej of tbe spoiler 1 How gleefully when tbe pence 
swelled into a shilling have they been exchanged into tbe 
new bright piece of silver, tbe newest and brightest that 
could be got; then tbe shillings into crowns, then the 
crowns into gold—got slily and at a distance, and contem¬ 
plated with what raptui^e I—so that, at last, the total lay 
manageable and light in its radiant compass. And what a 
total!—what a surprise to Grabman! Had it been but a 
sixpence, he would have taken it; but to grasp sovereigns, 
by tbe Imndfnl, it was too much for him; and, as he rose, 
he positively laughfd, from a sense of fun. 

But amongst bis booty, there was found one thing that 
sipeallj wmrcd Ms mirth—^ifc was a child’s coral, with its 
MMe bells. Who csould have given Beck such a bauble— 
or how Beck could have refrained from turning it into 
money vronld have been a flt matter for speculation. But 
it was not that at wMeh Grabman chuckled; he laughed, 
first, because it was an emblem of the utter cMldishness 
and folly of the creature he was leaving penniless; and, 
^eondly, becau^ it furnished his ready wit with a capital 
contrivance to shift Beck’s indignation from his own 
dmulders to a party more liable to suspicion. He Ml the 
coral on ike floor nmr the bed, stole down tip ladder, 
»aic^d^his own room, feok uf Mb brief-bag, locked his- ■ 

’ iE^^>ed the fey m rat-hol%,^ where, the; trusty. 
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• plandered Beck alone could find it, and went boldly dowui 
stairs; passing successively tbe doors, witbin wbicli still 
stormed tbe Besurrection-man, still wailed tbe cMld, still 
sbrieked tbe Irisb. sbrew; be paused at tbe ground-floor 
occupied by Bill tbe cracksman, and bis long-fingered, 
slender, quick-eyed imps, trained already to pass tbrougb 
broken window-panes, on tbeir precocious progress to tbe 
bulks. 

Tbe door was open, and gave a pleasant' sight of tbe 
worthy family within. Bill, himself, a stout-looking fellow, 
with a florid, jolly countenance, and a pipe in bis mouth, 
was sitting at bis window, with bis brawny legs lolling on 
k table covered* with tbe remains o-f a very tolerable break¬ 
fast. Tour small Bills were employed in certain sports, 
.which no doubt, according to tbe fashionable mode of 
education, instilled useful lessons under tbe artful guise of 
pla 3 rfiil amusement. Against tbe wall, at one corner 
of the roonj, was affixed a row of bells, from which were 
suspended exceedingly tempting apples by slender wires. 
Two of tbe boys were engaged in tbe innocent entertain¬ 
ment of extricating tbe apples without occasioning any 
alarm from tbe bells; a third was amusing himself -at a 
table, covered with mock rings and trinkets, in a way that 
seemed really surprising; with tbe end of a finger dipped 
probably in some glutinous matter, be just touched one of 
the gewgaws, and lol it vanished!—vanished so naagic- 
ally, that tbe quickest eye could scarcely trace whither; 
sometimes up a cufE, sometimes into a shoe—here, there, 
anywhere—except back again upon tbe table. Tbe fourth^ 
an urchin apparently about five years old; be might be much 
younger, judging from bis stunted size; somewhat older, 
judging from tbe vicious acuteness of bis face, on tbe floor 
under bis father’s chair, was diving bis little band into the 
paternal pockets in search for a marble, sportively bidden 
in those capacious recesses. On tbe rising geniuses around 
him. Bill the cracksman looked, and bis father’s be^rt was 
proud. 

Pausing at tbe threshold, Grabman looked in, and said, 
cheerfully, “ Good day to you—good day to you all, my 
little dears.” 

“ Ah, Grabman,” said Bill, rising, and making a bow, 
for Bill valued himself much on bis politeness—“como to 
blow a cloud, eh ? Bob I ” (this to tbe eldest born), 
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rcianners, sir; wipe your nose, and set a cliair for the • 
gent.’* 

“Many thanks to yon. Bill, but I can’t stay now—I 
have a long journey to take. But, bless my soul, how 
stupid I am; I have forgotten my clothes-brush. I knew 
there was something on my mind all the way I was coming 
down stairs. I was saying to myself, ‘ Grabman, there is 
something forgotten! ”’ 

“ I know ^hat that ere feelin’ is,” said Bill, thought¬ 
fully; “I had it myself the night afore last; and sure 

enough when I got to the-but that’s neither here nor 

there. Bob, run up stairs, and fetch down Mr. Grabman’s 
clothes-brnsh. ’Tis the least you can do for a gent who 
saved your father from the fate of them ere innocent 
apples,—^your fist, Grabman. I have a heart in my buz-, 
zom; cut me open, and you will find there ^ JSalihi and 
Grabman! * Give Bob your key.” 

The brush is not in my room,” answered Grabman! “ it 
is at the top of the house ! up the ladder, in Beck’s loft— 
Beck, the sweeper. The stupid dog always keeps it there, 
and forgot to give it me. Sorry to occasion my friend 
Bob so much trouble.” 


“ Bob has a soul above trouble; his father’s heart beats 
in his buzzom. Bob, track the dancers. Up like a lark 
—and down like a dump.” 

Bob grinned, made a mow at Mr. Grabman, and scam¬ 
pered up the stairs. 

“ You never attends our free-and-easy,” said Bill; “but 
we toasts you, with three times three; and up standing. 
’Tis a hungrateful world! But some men has a heart; 
to those who has a hearty Gbabman is a trump ! ” 

“ I am sure, whenever I can do you a service, you may 
reckon on me. Meanwhile, if you could get that cursed 
bullying fellow who lives under me to be a little more 
civil^ou would oblige me.” 

“ Under you ? i^o. 7? No. 7—is it? Grabman, h-am 
I a man ? Is this a h-arm, and this a bunch of fives ? I 


dares do all that does become a man; but No. 7 is a body- 
snatcher ! No.- 7 has bullied me—^and I bore it 1 No. 7 
might whop me—and this h-arm would let him whop [ 

■ lives wi^ graves, and churchyards, and stiff ’uns— 
s dpnn^le No. 7 ! Adk some’at else, Grabman. I 
any more than ghosfcesses.” 
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Grabman sneered as be saw that Bill, stout rogue as be 
■was, turned pale while be spoke; but at that moment Bob 
reappeared witb tbe clotbes-brusb, wbicb tbe ex-attornej 
tbrust into bis pocket; and shaking Bill by tbe band, and 
patting Bob on tbe bead, he set out on bis journey. 

Bill reseated bimself, muttering, “ Bully a body-snateber! 
’drot that Grabman, docs be want to get rid of poor Bill ? ” 
Meanwhile Bob exhibited slily, to bis second brother, 
tbe sight of Beck’s stolen coral. Tbe childt’en took care 
not to show it to their father. They were already inspired 
by tbe laudable ambition to set up in business on their own 
account. 


CHAPTEE VIII. 

PEECIYAL VISITS LXJCBETIA. 

Having *once ascertained tbe bouse in wbicb Helen 
lived, it was no difbcult matter for St. Jobn to learn the 
name of tbe guardian whom Beck bad supposed to be her 
mother. No common delight mingled witb Percival’s 
amaze, when in that name he recognized one borne by his 
own kinswoman. Very little, indeed of the family history 
was known to him. Neither bis father nor bis mother 
ever willingly conversed of the fallen heiress—it was a 
subject which tbe children had felt to be proscribed; but 
in tbe neigbbourwood, Percival bad, of course, beard some 
mention of Lucretia, as tbe haughty and accomplished 
Miss Clavering—who bad, to tbe astonishment of all, 
stooped to a mSsalliance witb her uncle’s French libra¬ 
rian. That her loss of tbe St. John property, tbe succes¬ 
sion of Percival’s father, were unexpected by the villagers 
and squires around, and perhaps set down to tbe caprice 
of Sir Miles, or to an intellect impaired by apoplectic 
attacks, it was not likely that be should have beard. The 
rich have tbe polish of their education, and tbe poor that 
instinctive tact, so wonderful amongst the agricultural 
peasantry, to prevent such unmannerly disclosures or 
unwelcome bints; and, both by rich and poor, the Vernon 
St. Johns were too popular and respected for wanton allu¬ 
sions to subjects calculated to pain them. All, therefore, 
that Percival knew of bis relation, was that she bad 
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resided from infancy witli Sir Miles; tliat after their uncle’s 
death, she had married an inferior in rank, of the name of 
Balibard, and settled abroad; that she was a person of 
peculiar manners; and, he had heard somewhere, of rare*' 
gifts. He had been unable to learn the name of the young 
lady staying with Madame Balibard; he had learned only 
that she went by some other name, and was not the 
daughter of the lady who rented the house. Certainly, it 
was possible that this last might not be his kinswoman, 
after all. The name, though strange to English ears, and 
not common in Erance, was no sufficient warraht for Per- 
ciyal’s high spirits at the thought that he had now won 
legitimate and regular access to the house—»till it allowed 
him to call I it furnished a fair excuse for a visit. 

How long he was at his toilet that day, poor boy! How , 
sedulously, with comb and brush, he sought to smooth, 
into straight precision that luxuriant labyrinth of jetty 
curls, which had never cost him a thought before! Gil 
Bias says that the toilet is a pleasure to the young, though 
a labour to the old; Percival St. John’s toilet was no plea¬ 
sure to him that anxious morning. 

At last, he tore himself, dissatisfied and desperate, from 
the glass, caught his hat and his whip, threw himself on 
his horse, and rode, at first very fast and at last very 
slowly, to the old, decayed, shabby, neglected house, that 
lay hid, like the poverty of fallen pride, amidst the 
trim villas and smart cottages of fair and fiourishing 
Brompton. 

The same servant who had opened the gate to Ardworth 
appeared to his summons, and, after eying him for some 
moments with a listless, stupid stare, said, “You’ll be after 
some mistake 1 ” and turned away. 

“ Stop—stop! ” cried Percival, trying to intrude himself 
through the gate; but the servant blocked up the entrance 
sturdily. “ It is no mistake at all, my good lady. 1 have 
come to see Madame Balibard, my—my relation ! ” 

“ Your relation ! ” arid again the woman stared at Per¬ 
cival with a look through the dull vacancy of which somo 
distrust was dimly perceptible. “ Bide a bit there, and 
give us your name.” 

Percival gave his card to the servant, with his sweetest 
and most persuasive smile. She took it with one tend, 
and, with the other, turned the key in the gate, leaving 
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• jPercival outside. It was five miniites before sbe retnrned, 
and sbe tben, witb tbe same prim, smiieless expression 
of conntenance, opened tbe gate, and motioned bim to 
lEollow. 

The kind-bearted boy sigbed as be cast a glance at tbo 
desolate and poverty-stricken appearance of tbe bouse, and 
thought within himself—‘‘ Ab, pray Heaven sbe may be 
my relation, and tben I shall, have tbe right to find her, 
and that sweet girl, a very different bonfb!^^ Tbe old 
woman tb];ew open tbe drawing-room door, and Percival 
was in tbe presence of bis deadliest foe 1 Tbe arm-chair 
was turned towards tbe entrance, and from amidst tbe 
coverings tbal; bid tbe form, tbe remarkable countenance 
of Madame Dalibard emerged, sharp and earnest, directly 

• fronting tbe intruder. 

“ So,^’ sbe said slowly, and, as it were, devouring bim 
witb her keen, steadfast eyes — “ so yon are Percival 
St, JobnU Welcome! I did not know that we should 
ever meet I have not sought you—^you seek me! Strange 
—^yes, strange—^tbat tbe young and tbe rich should seek 
tbe suffering and tbe poor! ’’ 

Surprised and embarrassed by this singular greeting, 
Percival baited abruptly in tbe middle of tbe room; and 
there was something inexpressibly winning in bis shy, yet 
graceful confusion. It seemed, witb silent eloquence, to 
apologise and to deprecate. And when, in his silvery 
voice, scarcely 'yet timed to tbe fulness of manhood, be 
said, feelingly, “Forgive me, madam, but my mother is 
not in England,”—^tbe excuse evinced such delicacy of 
id^, so exquisite a sense of high breeding, that tbe calm 
assurance of worldly ease could not have more attested tbe 
chivalry of tbe native gentleman. 

“I have nothing to forgive, Mr. St. John,” said Lii- 
cretia, witb a softened manner. “ Pardon me rather, that 
my infirmities do not allow me to rise to receive you. 
This seat,—^bere,—^next to me. You have a strong like¬ 
ness to your father.” 

Percival received this last remark as a compliment, and 
bowed. Tben, as be lifted bis ingenuous brow, be took, 
for tbe first time, a steady view of bis new-found rela¬ 
tion. Tbe peculiarities of Lncretia’s conntenance in youth 
had naturally deepened with middle-age. Tbe contour, 
always too sharp and pronounced, was now strong and 
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bony as a man’s: tbe line between tbe eyebrows was bol- • 
lowed into a fnrrow. The eye retained its old uneasy, 
sinister, side-long glance; or, at rare moments (as when 
Percival entered), its searching penetration, and assured* 
command; but the eyelids themselves, red and injected, as 
with grief or vigil, gave something haggard and wild, 
whether to glance or gaze. Despite the paralysis of the 
frame, the face, thongh pale and thin, showed no bodily 
decay. A ’^gonr, surpassing the strength of woman, 
might still be seen in the play of the bold muscles, the 
firmness of the contracted lips. What physicians call 
and^trace at once (if experienced) on the phy¬ 
siognomy, as the prognostic of long life, undulated rest¬ 
lessly in every aspect of the face, every movement of those 
thin nervous hands, which, contrasting the rest of that ^ 
motionless form, never seemed to be at rest. The teeth 
were still white and regular, as in youth; and when they 
shone out in speaHng, gave a strange, unnatur^ freshness 
to a face otherwise so worn. 

As Percival gazed, and, while gazing, saw those wander- 
» ing eyes bent down, and yet felt they watched him, a 
thrill, almost of fear, shot through his heart. Neverthe¬ 
less, so much more impressionable was he to charitable and 
trustful, than to suspicious and timid emotions, that, when 
Madame Dalibard, suddenly looking up, and shaking her 
head gently, said— 

“You see but a sad wreck, young kinsman,’’ all those 
instincts, which nature itself seemed to dictate for self- 
preservation, vanished into heavenly tenderness and pity. 

“ Ah 1 ” ho said, rising and pressing one of those deadly 
hands in both his own, while tears rose to his eyes. “ Ah 1 
since you call me kinsman, I have all a kinsman’s privi¬ 
leges. You must have the best advice—the most skilful 
surgeons. Oh, you will recover—^you must not despond.” 

Lucretia’s lips moved uneasily. This kindness took her 
by surprise. She turned desperately away from the 
human gleam that shot across the sevenfold gloom of her 
soul: “ Do not think of me,” she said, with a forced smile; 

“ it is my peculiarity not to like allusion to myself, though 
this time I provoked it. Speak to me of the old cedar ^ 
trees at Laughton—do they stand still? You are the ^ 
latter of Laughton now:—^it is a noble heritage 1 ” 

Then, St. John, thinking to please her, talked of the 
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• old manor-liotise, described tke improyements made by bis 
father, spoke gaily of those which he had himself con¬ 
templated ; and as he ran on, Lncretia’s brow, a moment 
« rnffled, grew smooth and smoother, and the gloom settled 
back upon her soul. 

All at once she interrupted him. “ How did you dis¬ 
cover me—was it through Mr. Yarney ? I bade him not 
mention me—^yet how else could you learn ? ’’ As she 
spoke, there was an anxious trouble in her tone, which 
increased, while she observed that St. John looked 
confused. • 

“ Why,” he began, hesitatingly, and brushing his hat 
with his hand; “ why—^perhaps you may have heard from 

the—that is—I think there is a young-. Ah, it is you 

^ —^it is you ! I see you once again 1 ” And springing up, 
he was at the side of Helen, who at that instant had 
entered the room, and now, her eyes downcast, her cheeks 
blushing, her breast gently heaving,—heard, but answered 
not that passionate b^rst of joy. 

Startled, Madame Dalibard (her hands firmly grasping 
the sides of her chair) contemplated the two. She had^ 
hoard nothing, guessed nothing of their former meeting. 
All that had passed before between them was unknown to 
her. Yet, there, was evidence unmistakable, conclusive 
—the son of her despoiler loved the daughter of her rival, 
and—^if the virgin heart speaks by the outward sign— 
those downcast eyes, those blushing cheeks, that heaving 
breast, told tbat he did not love in vain 1 

Before her lurid and murderous gaze, as if to defy her, 
the two inheritors of a revenge nnglutted by the grave— 
stood, united mysteriously together. Up, from the vast 
ocean of her hate, rose that poor isle of love; there, uncon¬ 
scious of the horror around them—the victims found their 
footing I How beautiful at that hour their youth—their 
very ignorance of their own emotions—their innocent glad¬ 
ness—their sweet trouble! The tell gazer drew a long 
breath of fiendlike complacency and glee, and her bands 
opened wide, and then slowly closed, as if she felt them in 
her grasp. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TEE BOSE BEliTEATH THE TJPAS. * 

Akd from tliat day, Percival liad his privileged entry 
into Madame Dalibard’s bouse. The little narrative of 
the circumstances connected with bis first meeting witb 
Helen, partly drawn from Percival, partly afterwards from 
Helen (witb blusbing and faltered excuses from tbe latter 
for not having mentioned before an incident tlfat might, 
perhaps needlessly, vex or alarm her aunt in so delicate a 
state of health), was received by Lucretia wjth rare gra- 
eiousness. Tbe connection, not only between herself and 
Percival, but between Percival and Helen, was allowed and 
even dwelt upon by Madame Dalibard, as a natural reason 
for permitting the artless intimacy which immediately 
spra^ up between these young persons. She permitted 
Percival to call daily, to rem^ lor hours, to share in 
their simple meals, to wander alone with Helen in the 
garden, assist her to hind up the ragged flow^% and sit 
by her in the old ivy-grown arbour, when their work was 
done. She affected to look upon them both as children, 
and to leave to them that happy familiarity which childhood 
only sanctions, and compared to which, the affection of 
maturer years seems at once coarse and cold. 

As they grew more familiar, the differences and simi¬ 
larities in their characters came out, and nothing more 
delightful than the harmony into which even the contrasts 
blended, ever invited the guardian angel to pause and 
smile. As fiowers in some trained parterre relieve each 
other, now softening, now heightening each several hue, 
all unite in one concord of interwoven beauty, so 
these two blooming nature, brought together, seemed, 
where varying still, to melt and fuse their affluences into 
one wealth of innocence and sweetness. Both had a 
native buoyancy and cheerfulness of spirit, a noble trust¬ 
fulness in others, a singular candour, and freshness of 
mind and feeling. Bat beneath the gaieiy of Helen, there 
was a soft and holy under-stream of thoughtful melan¬ 
choly, a high and religious sentiment, that vibrSited more 
exquisitely to the subtle mysteries of creation—^the solemn 
unison between the bright world without, and the grave 
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destinies of that world within (which is an imperishable 
Bonl), than the lighter and more vivid joyfiilness of Per- 
cival had yet conceived. In him, lay the germs of the 
Active mortal, who might win distinction in the bold career 
we run upon the surface of the earth. In her, there was 
that finer and more spiritnal essence which lifts the poet to 
the golden atmosphere of dreams, and reveals in glimpses 
to the saint the choral Populace of Heaven. We do not 
say that Helen would ever have found the utterance of the 
poet, that^her reveries, undefined and unanalysed, could 
have taken the sharp clear form of words. For to the poet 
practically developed and made manifest to the world, 
many other gtfts, besides the mere poetic sense, are needed; 
stem study, and logical generahsation of scattered truths, 

► and patient observation of the characters of men, and the 
wisdom that comes from sorrow and passion, and a sage’s 
experience of things actual, embracing the dark secrets of 
human in^rmity and crime. Hut, despite all that has 
been said in disparagement or disbelief of ‘‘ mute inglo-| 
rious Miltons,” we maintain that there are natures inj 
which the divinest element of poetry exists, the purer and 
more delicate for escaping from bodily form, and evapo¬ 
rating from the coarser vessels into which the poet, so 
called, must pour the ethereal fluid. There is a certain i 
virtue within us, comprehending our subtlest and noblest 
emotions, which is poetry while untold, and grows pale 
and poor in proportion as we strain it into poems. Hay, 
it may be said of this airy property of our inmost being, 
that, more or less, it departe from us, according as we give 
it forth into the world, even, as only by the loss of its 
particles, the rose wastes its perfume on the air. So this 
more spiritual sensibihty dwelt in Helen, as the latent mes¬ 
merism in water, as the invisible fairy in an enchanted 
ring. It was an essence or divinity, shrined and shrouded 
in herself, which gave her more intimate and vital union 
with all the influences of the universe, a companion to her 
loneliness, an angel hymning low to her own listening 
soul. This made her enjoyment of Hature, in its merest 
trifles, exquisite and profound; this gave to her tenderness 
of heart all the delicious and sportive variety love borrows 
from imagination; this lifted her piety above the mere 
form of conventional religion, and breathed into her 
prayers the ecstacy of the saint. 
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Bat Helen was not tlie less filled with the sweet h\v 
manities of her age and sex; her very gravity was tinged 
with rosy light, as a western cloud with the sun. She had 
sportiveness, and caprice, and even whim, as the bntterfly, • 
though the emblem of the soul, still flutters wantonly over 
every wild flower, and expands its glowing wings on the 
sides of the beaten road. And with a sense of weakness 
in the common world (growing out of her very strength in 
nobler atmospheres), she leaned the more trustfully on the 
strong arm of her young adorer; not fancying that the 
diflerenco between them arose from superiority in her,— 
but rather as a bird, once tamed, flies at the sight of the 
hawk to the breast of its owner; so from esKjh airy flight 
into the loftier heaven, let but the thought of danger 
daunt her wing, and, as in a more powerful nature, she 
took refuge on that fostering heart. 

The love between these children, for so, if not literally 
in years, in their newness to all that steals the^ freshness 
and the dew from maturer life, they may be rightly called, 
was such as befitted those whose souls have not forfeited 
the Eden. It was more like the love of fairies than of 
human beings. They showed it to each other, innocently 
and frankly; yet of love, as we of the grosser creation 
call it, with its impatient pains, and burning hopes, they 
never spoke nor dreamed. It was an unutterable, ecstatic 
fondness—a clinging to each other—in thought, desire, 
and heart—a joy more than mortal in each other’s presence; 
yet, in parting, not, that idle and empty sorrow which 
unfits the weak for the homelier demands on time and 
life. And this, because of the wondrous trust in them¬ 
selves, and in the future, which made a main part of their 
credulous, happy natures. Heither felt fear nor jealousy 
—or if jealousy came, it was the pretty, childlike 
jealousies, which have no sting—of the bird, if Helen 
listened to its note too long—of the flower, if Percival left 
Helen’s side too quickly, to tie up its drooping petals, or 
refresh its dusty leaves. Close by the stir of the great 
city, with all its fret and chafe, and storm of life—^in the 
desolate garden of that sombre house, aud under the with¬ 
ering eyes of relentless Grime, revived the Arcady of old 
—the scene vocal the reeds of idyllist and shepherd: 
and in the midst of the iron Tragedy, harmlessly and 
ilBOonsciously arose the strain of the Pastoral Music. 
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• Ifc would be a vain efiPoi’fc to describe tbe state of Lucretia’s 
mind while she watched the progress of the affection she 
had favoured, and gazed on the spectacle of the fearless 
happiness she had promoted. The image of a felicitj at 
once so ^eat and so holy, wore to her gloomy sight the 
aspect of a mocking Fury. It rose in contrast to her own 
ghastly and crime-stained life; it did not upbraid her con¬ 
science with guilt so loudly as it scoffed at her intellect for 
folly. These children, playing on the verged of life, how 
much more of lifers true secret did they already know, 
than she, with all her vast native powers and wasted 
realms of blackened and charred experience! For what 
had she studied, and schemed, and calculated, and toiled, 
and sinned ? As a conqueror stricken unto death would 
j?ender up all the regions vanquished by his sword for one 
drop of water to his burning lips, how gladly would she 
have given all the knowledge bought with blood and fire, 
to feel one jnoment as those children felt 1 Then, from out 
her silent and grim despair, stood forth, fierce and 
prominent, the great fiend, Revenge. 

By a monomania, not uncommon to those who have 
made self the centre of being, Lucretia referred to her own 
sullen history of wrong and passion, all that bore analogy 
to it, however distant. She had never been enabled, 
without an intolerable pang of hate and envy, to contem¬ 
plate courtship and lovein others. From the rudest ^ape 
to the most refined, that master-passion in the existence, at 
least of woman,—^reminding her of her own brief episode 
of human tenderness and devotion, opened every wound, 
and wrung every fibre of a heart that, while crime had in¬ 
durated it to most emotions, memory still left morbidly 
sensitive to one. But if tortured by the sight of love in 
' those who had no connection with her fate,—^who stood 
apart from her lurid orbit, and were gazed upon only afar 
(as a lost soul, from the abyss, sees the gleam of angels’ 
wings within some planet it never has explored), how in¬ 
effably more fierce and intolerable was the wrath that 
seized her, when, in her haunted imagination, she saw all 
Susan’s rapture at the vows of Mainwaring mantling in 
Helen’s face 1 All that might have disarmed a heart as 
hard, but less diseased, less pre-occupied by revenge, only 
irritated' more the consuming hate of that inexorable 
spirit. Helen’s seraphic purity,—her exquisite, ovorS^owing 
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kindness, ever forgetting self—her airy cheerfulness,—even 
her very moods of melancholy, calm and. seemingly cause¬ 
less as they were, perpetually galled and blistered that 
writhing, preternatural susceptibility which is formed by 
the consciousness of infamy, the dreary egotism ok one cut 
oH* from the charities of the world,—with whom all mirth 
is sardonic convulsion, all sadness, rayless, and unresigned 
despair. 

Of the two® Percival inspired her with feelings the most 
akin to humanity. For him, despite her bitter memories 
of his father, she felt something of compassion,‘and shrunk 
from the touch of his frank hand in remorse. She had 
often need to whisper to herself that hie life was an 
obstacle to the heritage of the son, of whom, as we have 
seen, she was in search, and whom, indeed, she believed^ 
she had already found in John Ardworth; that it was not 
in wrath and in vengeance that this victim was to be swept 
into the grave, but as an indispensable sacrifice to a 
cherished object—a determined policy. As, in the studies 
of her youth, she had adopted the Machiavelism of ancient 
statecraft as a rule admissible in private life, so she seemedi 
scarcely to admit as a crime that which was but the re¬ 
moval of a barrier between her aim and her end. Before 
she had become personally acquainted with Percival, she 
had rejected all occasion to know him. She had suffered 
Varney to call upon him as the old protegS of Sir Miles, 
and to wind into his intimacy, meaning to leave to her ac¬ 
complice, when the hour should arrive, the dread task of 
destruction. This, not from cowardice, for Grabriel had 
once rightly desciibed her when he said, that “if she 
lived with shadows she could quell them,” but simply be¬ 
cause, more intellectually unsparing than constitutionally 
cruel (save where the old vindictive memories A^ roughlv 
unsexed her), this was a victim whose pangs^^» desired 
not to witness, over whose fate it was no luxury to gloat 
and revel. She wished not to see nor to know him Uvi/ng, 
only to learn that he was no more, and that Helen alone 
stood between Laughton and her son. IS^ow that he had 
himself,! as if with predestined feet, crossed her threshold, 
T-tkat be,, like Helen, had delivered himself into her toils, 
the hjdeeus guilt, before removed from her hands,, became 
fronted her face to face, and filled her with a 
8upers|itious awe. 
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Meanwliile, tier outward manner to both, her meditated 
victims, if moody and fitful at times, was not such as 
Would have provoked suspicion even in less credulous 
Itearts. * From the first entry of Helen under her roof, she 
jhad been formal and measured in her welcome,—kept her, 
as it were, aloof, and afiected no prodigal superfluity of 
dissimulation; but she had never been positively harsh or 
■unkind in word or in deed, and had coldly e:»cused herself 
for the repulsiveness of her manner. 

I am irritable,” she said, “ from long-suflering; I am 
unsocial from habitual solitude; do not expect from me the 
fondness and jrarmth that should belong to our relation¬ 
ship.. Bo not harass yourself with vain solicitude for one 
whom all seeming attention but reminds more painfully of 
•infirmity, and who, even thus stricken down, would he 
independent of all cares not bought and paid for. Be 
satisfied to live here in all reasonable liberty, to follow your 
own habits^and caprices uncontrolled. Eegard me but as 
a piece of necessary furniture. You can never displease me, •* 
but when you notice that I live and suffer.” 

If Helen wept bitterly at these hard words when first 
spoken, it was not with anger that her loving heart was so 
thrown back upon herself. On the contrary, she became in¬ 
spired with a compassion so great, that it took the character 
of reverence. She regarded this very coldness as a mournful 
dignity. She felt grateful that one who could thus dis¬ 
pense with, should yet have sought her. She had heard 
lier mother say that “ she had been under great obligations 
to Lncretia; ” and now, when she was forbidden to repay 
them, even by a kiss on those weary eyelids, a daughter’s 
hand to that sleepless pillow; when she saw that the bar¬ 
rier first iniposed was irremovable,—^that no time dimmished 
the distae^her aunt set between them,—that the least 
approach to the tenderness of service beyond the most 
casual offices, really seemed but to fret those excitable 
nerves, and fever the hand that she ventured timorously 
to clasp; she retreated into herself with a sad amaze that 
increased her pity, and heightened her respect. To her, 
love seemed so necessary a thing in the helplessness of 
human life, even when blessed with health and youth, that 
this rejection of all love in one so bowed and crippled, 
struck her imaginatiou as something sublime in its dreary 
grandeur and stoic pride of independence. She regarded 
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it as of old a tender and pious nun would liave regarded * 
tlie asceticism of some sanctified recluse—^as Teresa (had 
she liwed in the same age) might have regarded St. Simo\)L 
Stjlites existing aloft from human sympathy on the roofless 
summit of his column of stone: and with this feeling she 
sought to inspire Percival. He had the heart to enter into 
her compassion, hut not the imagination to sympathise 
with her reverence. Even the repugnant awe that he had 
first conceived for Madame Dalihard, so hold was he hy 
temperament, he had long since cast ofi; h^ recognised 
only the moroseness and petulance of an habitual invalid, 
and shook playfully Ms glossy curls, wh^ Helen, with 
her sweet seriousness, insisted on Ms recognising more. 

To this house few, indeed, were the visitors admitted. 
The Mivers’s, whom the benevolent officionsness of Mr.* 
Keldert had, originally sent tMther to see their young kins- 
womaB, now and then came to press Helen to join some 
party to the theafee, or Vanxhall, or a pio-mc ifi Ilichmond 
* park ; hut when they found their overtures, which had at 
first been politely accepted by Madame Dalihard, were 
rejected, tlmy gradually ceased their visits, wounded and 
indignant. 

Certain it was, that Lucretia had, at one time, eagerly 
caught at their well-meant civilities to Helen —now she as 
abruptly declined them. Why? It would he hard to 
plumb into all the black secrets of that heart. It would 
have been hut natural to her, who shrank from dooming 
Helen, to no worse calamity than a virgin’s grave, to have 
designed to throw her in such uncongenial guidance, 
iijnidsi all the manifold temptations of the corrupt city—to 
have suffered her to be seen, and to be ensnared hy those 
gallants ever on the watch for defenceless beauty; and to 
contrast with iheir elegance of mien, and fatal flatteries-— 
the grpssjie^ of the compamons selected for her, and the 
unloving discomfort of the home into which she had been 
thrown. But now that St. John had appeared—^that 
Helenas heart and fancy were steeled alike against more 
dangerous temptation,—^the object to he obtained from the 
pressing courtesy of Mrs. Mivers existed no more. The 
vengeance flowed into other channels. 

only other visitors at the house were John Ardworth 
■; and ©ateidl Tamey. 

watched vigilanily the countenance 
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and manner of Ardwortli, wlien, after presenting him to 
Percival, she whispered,—“ I am glad you assured me as 
to your sentiments for Helen. She has found there, the 
iover you wished for her—‘ gay and handsome as herself.’ ” 
And, tnthe sudden paleness that overspread Ardworth’s 
face, in his comprest hps, and convulsive start, she read 
with unspeakable rage the untold secret of his heart—till 
the rage gave way to complacency at the thought that the 
last insult to her wrongs was spared her—thl^t her son (as 
son she believed he was) could not now, at least, be the 
successful suitor of her loathed sister’s loathed child. Her 
discovery, perhaps, confirmed her in her countenance to 
Percival’s progressive wooing, and half reconciled her to 
the pangs it inflicted on herself. 

. At the first introduction Ardwortli had scarcely glanced 
at Percival. He regarded him but as the sleek flutterer in 
the sunshine of fortune. And for the idle, the gay, the 
fair, the w^ll-dressed, and wealthy—the sturdy workman 
of his own rough way, felt something of the uncharitable 
disdai n which theJabQripu^s^.^<2?;e^£^too usually entertain 
SrJEe prosperous ^ 0 ^. But the moment the unwelcome 
intelligence of Madame Dalibard was conveyed to him, the 
smooth-faced hoy swelled into dignity and importance. 

Yet it was not merely as a rival, that that strong manly 
heart, after the first natural agony, regarded Percival. Ho, 
he looked npon him less with anger than with interest—as 
the one in whom Helen’s happiness was henceforth to be 
invested. And to Madame Dalibard’s astonishment, for 
this nature was wholly new to her experience, she saw 
him, even in that first interview, composing his rongh fnco 
to smiles, -smoothing his bluff imperious accents into 
courtesy, listening patiently, watching benignly, and at 
last thrusting his large hand frankly forth—griping Perci- 
val’s slender fingers in his own *, and then, with an indistinct 
chuckle, that seemed half laugh and half groan, as if he 
did not dare to trust himself firth er, he made hfi wonted 
unceremonious nod, and strode hurriedly from the room. 

But he came again, and again, almost daily, for about a 
fortnight; sometimes, without entering the honse, he 
would join the young people in the garden, assist thein 
with awkward hands in their playful work on the garden, 
or sit with them in the ivied bower; and, warming more 
and more each time he came, talk at last with the cordial 
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fmnlmess of an elder 'brotlier. Tliere was no disguise in ^ 
this—^he began to love Percival—what wonld seem more 
strange to the superficial, to admire him. Grenius has a 
quick perception of the moral qualities ; genius wliich * 
difiering thus from mere talent, is more allied to tfie heart 
than to the head, sympathises genially with goodness. 
Ardworth respected that young, ingenuous, unpolluted 
mind : he himself felt better and purer in its atmosphere. 
Much of the a^ection he cherished for Helen passed thus 
beautifully and nobly into his sentiments for th§ one whom 
Helen not unworthily preferred. And they grew so fond 
of him ! as the young and gentle ever will grow fond of 
genius—however rough—once admitted to ^ companion¬ 
ship! 

Percival, by this time^ had recalled to his mind where he • 
had first seen that strong-featured, dark-browed counte¬ 
nance, and he gaily reminded Ardworth of his discourtesy, 
on the brow of the hOi which <xmmianded tfee view of 
London. That reminiscence made his new friend writhe; 
for then, amidst all Ms ambitious visions of the future, he 
had seen Helen in the distance—the reward of every 
labour—^the fairest star in his horizon. But he strove 
stoutly against the regret of the illusion lost; the vivendi 
camce were left him still, and for the nymph that had 
glided from his clasp, he cluug at least to the laurel that 
was left in her place. In the folds of his robust fortitude, 
Ardworth thus wrapped his secret. Heither of his young 
playmates suspected it. He would have disdained himself 
if he had so poisoned their pleasure. That he suffered 
when ahme, much and bitterly, is not to be denied; hnt in 
t3»t mascmiine and complete being, Love took hut its 
legitimate rgmk, amMst the passions and cares of man. It 
soured no existenoe—^it broke no heart—^the wind swept 
some blossoms from the bough, and tossed wildly the 
t agitated branches from root to snmmit, hut the trunk 
stood firm. 


In some of th^e visits to Madame Dalibard’s, Ardworth 
renewed with her the more private conversation which had 
so unsettled his past convictions as to his birth, and so dis* 
tebed ihe strong currents of his mind. He was 

. to learn what cx^njeckir^ Madame Dalihard 

liad formed m Ms parenta^, and what ground there 

m ^ hersieM, m that 
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•lie was born to a station less dependent on continuous 
exertion; but on these points the dark sybil pi'eserved an 
obstinate silence. She was satisfied with tlie bints sbe bad 
already thrown out, and absolutely refused to say more 
till better authorised by the inquiries sbe bad set on foot. 
Artfully, sbe turned from these topics of closer and more 
household interest to those on which she had preriously 
insisted—connected with the general knowledge of man¬ 
kind, and the complicat ed science j^ praotf^^^ lifp. To 
fire his gergus, wing his energies, inflame his ambition 
aboye that slow, laborious drudgery to which he had linked 
the chances of his career, and which her fiery and rapid 
intellect was wholly unable to comprehend—save as a waste 
of life for uncertain and distant objects—became her task. 
And she saw with delight that Ardworth listened to her 
more assentingly than he had done at first. In truth, the 
pain shut within his heart, the conflict waged keenly be¬ 
tween his iieason and his passion, unfitted him, for the 
time, for mere mechanical employment, in which his genius 
could afiord him no consolaiion. hTow, genius is given to 
man, not only to enlighten others, but to comfort as well 
as to elevate himself. Thus, in all the sorrows of actual 
existence, the man is doubly inclined to turn to his genius 
for distraction. Harassed in this world of action, he 
knocks at the gate of that world of idea or fancy which he 
is privileged to enter: he escapes from the clay to the 
spiirit. And rarely, till some great grief comes, does the 
man in whom the celestial fire is lodged know all the gift 
of which he is possessed. At last, Ardworbh’s visits ceased 
abruptly. He shut himself up once more in his chambers ; 
but the law books were laid aside. 

Varney, who generally contrived to call when Ardworth 
was not there, seldom interrupted the lovers in their little 
paradise of the garden; but he took occasion to ripen and 
cement his intimacy with Percival: sometimes walked, or 
(if St. John had his cabriolet) drove home and dined with 
him, in Curzon-street; and as he made Helen 

his chief snbject of conversation, Percival could not but 
esteem him amongst the most agreeable of men. Witb 
Helen, when Percival was not there, Varney held some 
secret conferences—secret even from Percival; two or 
three times, before the hour in which Percival was accus¬ 
tomed to come, they had been out together; and Helen’s 
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face looked more ckeerfal tlian tiSTial on tlieir return. Itr 
was not surprising tliat Gabriel Yarney, so displeasing to a 
man like Ardwortb, sbonld bave won Httle less favour witb 
Helen than with Percival; for, to say nothing of an eas© 
and suavity of manner winch stole into the conMence of 
those in whom to confide was a natural propensity, his 
various acquisitions and talents, imposing, from the surface 
over which they spread, and the glitter which they made, 
had an inevitable effect upon a mind so susceptible as 
Helen’s to admiration for art and respect for^ knowledge. 
But what chiefly conciliated her to Yarneyf whom she 
regarded, moreover, as her aunt’s most intimate friend, was 
that she was persuaded he was unhappy, a«id wronged by 
the world or fortune. Yamey had a habit of so represent¬ 
ing himself—of dwelling with a bitter eloquence—which 
his natural malignity made forcible—on the injustice of the 
^ world to superior intellect. He was a great accuser of 
Fate. It is the illogical weakness of some evij natures to 
lay all their crimes, and the consequences of crime, upon 
Destiny, There was a heat, a vigour, a rush of words, and 
a readiness of strong, if trite, imagery in what Yamey 
said, that deceived the young into the monstrous error that 
he was au enthusiast—misanthropical, perhaps, hut only so 
from enthusiasm. How could Helen, whose slightest 
thought, when a star broke forth from the cloud, or a bird 
sung suddenly from the copse, had more of wisdom and of 
poetry than all Yamey’s gandy and painted seemings ever 
conld even mimic—how could she be so deceived? Yet so 
it was. Here stood a man whose youth she supposed had 
been devoted to refined and elevating pursuits, gifted, neg¬ 
lected, dmappointed, solitary, and unhappy. She saw little 
beyond. Yon had but to toncb ber pity to win her interest, 
and to excite her trust. Of anything farther, even had 
Percival never existed, she could not have dreamed. It ; 
was because a secret and undefinable repugnance, in the ' 
midst of pity, trust and friendship, put Yarney altogether 
out of the light of a possible lover, that all those senti- 
ments were so easily kindled. This repugnance arose not 
I from the disparity between their years; it was rather that 
I which does not fo rbid friend sh ip, 

\ h s6£]^^ ilabl e withTlovi ] To do Yamey justice, he 

never offercxltoYeconmle the two. Hot for love did he 
i^cxeilj csmi&r with Helen—not for love did his heart beat 
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• against the hand which reposed so carelessly on his mur« 
dci ons arm. 


• CHAPTER X* 

THE BATTLE OP THE SNAKE. 

The progi'ess of affection between nature^ Kke those of 
Percival and Helen, favonred by free and constant inter¬ 
course, waa natnrally rapid. It was scarcely five weeks 
from the day he had first seen Helen, and he already re¬ 
garded her as Jiis plighted bride. During the earlier days 
of his courtship, Percival, enamoured and absorbed for the 
first time in his life, did not hasten to make his mother the 
* confidante of his happiness. He had written but twice; 
and though he said briefly, in the second letter, that he had 
discovered two relations, both interesting, and one charm¬ 
ing, he ha^ deferred naming them, or entering into detail. 
This, not alone from that indescribable coyness which all 
have experienced in addressing even those with whom they 
are most intimate, in the early, half-unrevealed, and mystic 
emotions of first love; but because Lady Mary’s letters had 
been so full of her sister’s declining health, of her own 
anxieties and fears, that he had shrunk from giving her a 
new subject of anxiety; and a confidence, full of hope and 
joy, seemed to him unfeeling and unseasonable. He knew 
how necessarily uneasy and restless an avowal that his 
heart was seriously engaged to one she had never seen, 
would make that tender mother; and that his confession 
would rather add to her cares, than produce sympathy with 
his transports. But now, feeling impatient for his mother’s 
assent to the formal proposals which had become due to 
Madame Dalibard and Helen, and taking advantage of the 
letter last received from her, which gave more cheering 
accounts of her sister, and expressed curiosity for further 
explanation as to his half disclosure, he wrote at length, 
and cleared his breast of all its secrets. It was the same 
day in which he wrote this confession, and pleaded his 
cause, that we accompany him to the house of his sweet 
mistress, and leave him hy her side, in the accustomed 
garden. Within, Madame Dalibard, whose chair was set 
by tbe window, bent over certain letters, which she took, 
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one I>y one, from lier desk, and read slowly, lifting her eyes ♦ 
from time to time, and glancing towards the young people, 
as they walked, hand in hand, round the small demesnes, 
now hid hy the fading foliage, now emerging into view.* 
Those letters were the early love-epistles of Willia4i Main- 
waring. She had not recurred to them for years. Perhaps 
she now felt that food necessary to the sustainment of her 
fiendish designs- It was a strange spectacle, to see this 
being, so full^ of vital energy, mobile and restless as a 
serpent, condemned to that helpless decrepitude, chained 
to the uneasy seat—not as in the resigned and passive 
imbecility of extreme age, but rather as one whom, in the 
prime of life, the rack has broken, leaving the limbs inert, 
the mind active, the form as one dead, the heart with 
superabundant vigour;— b, cripple’s impotence, and a Titan’s • 
win I What, in that dreary imprisonment, and amidst the 
silence she habitually preserved, passed through the caverns 
of that breast, one can no more conjecture, th^ one can 
count the blasts tbat sweep and rage through the hollows 
of impenetrable rock, or the elements that conflict in the 
bosom of the volcano, everlastingly at work. She had 
read, and replaced the letters, and leaning her cheek on 
her hand, was gazing vacantly on the wall, when Tamey 
intruded on that dismal solitude. 

He closed the door after him, with more than nsual 
care; and, drawing a seat close to Lucretia’s, said ‘‘ Belle 
the time has arrived for you to act—^my part is well- 
nigh closed.” 

Ay! ” said Imcretia, weaiily; what is the news you 

^ Mrst,” replied Tamey, and, as he spoke* he shut the 
window, as if his whisper could possibly he heard without- 
—“first, all this business connected with Helen is at 
length arranged. Ton know when, agreeably to your per¬ 
mission, I first suggested to her, as it wore casually, that 
yon were so redaced in fortune, that I trembled to regard 
your future,—that you had years ago sacrificed nearly half 
your pecuniary resources to maintain her parents—she of 
herself reminded me that she was entitled, when of age 
to a sum far exceeding all her wants, and —” 

“That I might be a pensioner on tbe child of William 
Maittwarmg and Susan Mivers,” interrupted Lncretia 
-Qiank her’ not. ' on.^ ' ■ 
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• “ And yon know, too, tkat in tke course of my conversa¬ 
tion witk tke girl, I let ont also incidentally tkat, even so, 
yon were dependent on tke ckances of ker life; tkat if ske 
died (and yontk itself is mortal) before ske was of age, 
tke snm Ifeft ker by ker grandfatker would revert to ker 
fatker’s family: and so, by kints,;! .d^^ew ker on to ask if 
there was no mode by which, in case of ker death, ske 
might ensure subsistence to you. So tkat you see tke 
whole scheme was made at ker own prompting. I did but, 
as a man of business, suggest tke means—an insurance on 
ker life.” * 

“Yarney, these details are hateful. I do not doubt 
tkat you have* done all to forestal inquiry and elude 
risk. Tke girl has insured ker life to tke amount of ker 
fortune ? ” 

“To tkat amount only! Pookl Her death will buy 
more than tkat! As no one single ofS.ce will insure for 
more than 5^00L, and as it was easy to persuade ker tkat 
suck offices were liable to failure, and tkat it was usual to 
insure in several, and for a larger amount than tke sum / rr- 
desired, I got ker to enter herself at three of the principal f 
offices. The amount paid to us on her death will be fifteen r-f t *; 

thousand pounds. * It will be paid (and here I have 
lowed tke best legal advice) in trust to me for your benefit* 

Hence, therefore, even if our researches fail us, if no son ^ 
of yours can be found, with sufficient evidence to prove, '' 
against tke keen interests and bought advocates of keirs- 
at-law, tke right to Laughton, this girl will repay us well, 
will replace what I have taken, at tke risk of my neck, 
perhaps—certainly at tke risk of tke hulks, from tke 
capital of my \incle’s legacy—^will refund what we have 
spent on tke inquiry—and the residue will secure to you 
an independence, sufficing for your wants almost for life, 
and to me, what will purchase with economy”—and 
Varney smiled—“a year or so of a gentleman’s idle 
pleasures. Are you satisfied thus far ? ” 

“Ske will die happy and innocent 1 ” muttered Lucretia, 
with tke growl of demoniac disappointment. 

“Will you wait, then, till my forgery is detected, and I 
have no power to l3uy tke silenoe of the trustees—wait till 
I am in prison, and on a trial for life and death ? Heflcct, 
every day, every hour of delay, is fraught with peril. But 
if my s^ety is nothing compared to tke refinement of 
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your revenge, will yon wait till Helen marries Percival St> 
Jolm. You start! But can you suppose that this inno¬ 
cent love-play will not pass rapidly to its dinouement ? It 
is but yesterday that Percival confided to me, that he 
should write this very day to his mother, and conftnunicate 
all his feelings and his hopes;—that he waited but her 
assent, to propose formally for Helen. How one of two 
things must happen. Either this mother, haughty and 
vain as lady-inothers mostly are, may refuse consent to her 
son’s marriage with the daughter of a disgraced banker, 
and the niece of that Lucretia Dalibard whomlier husband 

would not admit beneath his roof-” 

“ Hold, sir! ” exclaimed Lucretia, haughtily, and amidst 
all the passions that darkened her countenance and de¬ 
graded her soul, some fl.ash of her ancestral spirit shot 
across her brow; but it passed quickly, and she added, 
with fierce composure—“You are right; go on! ” 

^ Either—and pardon me for an insult thaj^ comes not 
from me—either this will be the case; Lady Mary St. 
John will hasten back in alarm to London; she exercises 
extraordinary control over her son; she may withdraw 
him from ns altogether, from me as well as yon, and the 
occasion now presented to ns may he lost (who knows ?) 
for ever; or she may be a weak and fond woman,—^may be 
detained in Italy by her sister’s illness,—^may be anxions 
that the last lineal descendant of the St. Johns should 
marry betimes; and, moved by her darling’s prayers, may 
consent at once to the union. Or a third course, which 
Percival thinks the most probable, and which, though 
most unwelcome to us of all, I had well nigh forgotten, 
may be adopted. She may come to England, and, in order 
to Judge her son’s choice with her own eyes, may with¬ 
draw Helen from your roof to hers. At all events, delays 
are dangerous—dangerous, putting aside my personal 
Luterest, and i^garding only yonr own object—^may bring 
to our acts new and searching eyes—^may cut us ofE from 
the habitual presence either of Percival, or Helen, or both: 
or surround them, at the first breath of illness, with prying 
friends and formidable precautions. The birds now are 
in our hands. Why then open the cage and bid 'them 
m,order bo spread the net? This morning all the 
WW«nts with the Insurance Companies , are com- 
for me Imi to ,,paj,&e.fiES&-:.'quarterly 
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•premiums. !Por tliat I tliink I am prepared witlioui 
ing farther on your hoards or my own scanty resources, 
which Grrabman will take care to drain fast enough.” 

“ And Percival St. John ? ” said Madame Dalibard. 

We want no idle sacrifices. If my son be not found, we 
need not that boy’s ghost amongst those who haunt us.” 

“ Surely not,” said .Yarney; and for my part, he may 
be more useful to me alive than dead. There is 4o in¬ 
surance on Ids life, and a rich friend (credulous green* 
J;^rn that \e is I) is scarcely of that flocF^“geese which 
at were wise to slay from the mere hope of a golden egg. 
Percival St. John is your victim, not mine—^not till you 
give the order Vould I lift a finger to harm him.” 

“ Yes, let him Hve, unless my son be found to me,” said 
•Madame Dalibard, almost exultingly: “let him live to 
forget yon fair-faced fool, leaning now, see you, so delight¬ 
edly ou his arm, aud fancying eternity in the hollow vows 
of love!—let him live to wrong and abandon her by 
forgetfulness, thongh even in the grave; to langh at his 
boyish dreams—to suUy her memory in the arms of har¬ 
lot ? Oh, if the dead can suffer, let him- live that she may 
feel beyond the grave his inconstancy and his fall. Me- 
thinks that that thought will comfort me, if Yincent be 
no more, and I stand childless in the world I ” 

“It is so settled, then,” said Yamey, ever ready to clench 
the business that promised gold, and relieve his apprehen¬ 
sions of the detection of his fraud. “ And now to yonr 
noiseless hands, as soon as may be, I consign the girl: she 
has lived long enough I ” 


CHAPTER XI. 

liOVE AND INNOCENCB. 

While this the couference between these execrable and 
leavening birds of night and prey, Helen and her boy-lover 
were thus conversing in the garden, while the autumn sun 
—^for it was in the second week of October—^broke 
pleasantly through the yellowing leaves of the tranquil 
shrubs, aud the flowers, which should have died with the 
gone summer, still fresh by their tender care, despi-^-^ the 
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lateness of tlie season, snailed gratefully as tlieir liglife* 
footsteps passed. 

“Yes, Helen,” said Percival—‘‘yes, yon will love my 
motlier, for slie is one of those people who seem to attract 
love, as if it were a property belonging to them. Even 
my dog Beau (you know how fond Beau is of me/) 
alwayj nestles at her feet when we are at home. I own 
she has pride, but it is a pride that never offended any 
one. You £now there are some flowers that we call 
* froud. The pride of the flower is not more harmless than 
‘ my mother’s. But perhaps pride is not the right word 
—^it is rather the aversion to anything lo'^ or mean, the 
, ‘ admiration for everything pure and high. Ah, how tha% 
very pride—if pride it he—^will make her love you, my 
Helen!” 

You need not tell me^” said Helen, smiling seriously, 
that I sMll love your mother,—love her already; nay, 
from the first moment you said you had a Smother, my 
Aart leapt to her. Your mother f if ever you are ready 
jealous, it nlust be of her I but thai she should love me— 
that it is what I doubt and fear. For if you were my 
brother, Percival, I should be so ambitious for you. A 
nymph must rise from the stream, a sylphid from the rose, 
before I could allow another to steal yon from my side. 
And if I think I shonld feel this only as your sister, what 
can be precious enough to satisfy a mother ? ” 

“ You, and you only,” answered Percival, with his blithe¬ 
some laugh—“you, my sweet Helen, much better than 
nymph or sylphid, about whom, between ontSelves, I never 
cared three straws, even in a poem. How pleased you will 
be with Laughton I Ho you loiow, I was lying awake all 
last night, to consider what room you would like best for 
your owu. And at I hare decided:—come, listen; it 
opens from the music-gallery that overhangs the hall, 
hkom the window you overlook thO southern side of the 
park, and catch a view of the lake beyond. There aro two 
iiiches in the wall*—one for your piano, biie for your 
:^vonrite Books. It is ju^ large enough to hold four 
persons mth ease ,—our mother and mj^elf, your aunt, 
#hpm by that tune we shyi have petted, in to'good-humour; 
fcid if we can coax j^dworih there—the best good fellow 
Ite ever Hved,—I think our T^ty will he complete. By 
the I isdn iin«i^ about Af dwbrth, it & so long sinda 
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*we have seen him; I have called three times—^naj, five, 
—but his odd-looking clerk always swears he is not at 
home. Tell mo, Helen, now you who know him so well 
'^tell me how I can serve him? You know, I am so 
terribly Ach (at least, I shall be in a month or two) ; I can 
never get through my money, unless my friends will help 
me. And is it not shocking that that noble fellow ApnlH 
be so poor, and yet suffer me to call him ^friend,^as if 
in friendship one man should want everytMag, and the 
other nothing? Still, I don’t know how to venture to 
propose:—come, you understand me, Helen: let us lay 
our wise heads together, and make him well off, in spite of 
himself.” • 

It was in this loose boyish talk of PercivaTs that he had 
found the way not only to Helen’s heart, but to her soul. 
Por in this she (grand undeveloped poetess) recognised a 
nobler poetry than we chain to rhythm—^the poetry of 
generous d^ds. She yearned to kiss the warm hand she 
held, and drew nearer to his side, as she answered—“And 
sometimes, dear, dear Percival, you wonder why I would 
rather listen to you than to all Mr. Varney’s bitter 
eloquence, or even to my dear cousin’s aspiring ambition. 
They talk well, but it is of themselves ; ^hile you —— ” 

Percival blushed^ and checked her. 

“Well,” she said—“well, to your question. Al^ 1 yott 
know little of my cousin, if you think all oul* arts could 
decoy him out of his rugged independence, and, much as 
I love him, I could not wish it. !^t do not feat for him; 
he is one of those who are born to succeed, and without 
help.” 

“ How do you know that, pretty prophetess ? ” said Per¬ 
cival, with the superior air of manhood. “1 have seen 
more of the world than you have, and I canfiot see why 
Ardworth should succeed^ as you call it j or, if so, why he 
should succeed less if he swung his haminoOk iff a bettor 
berth than that hole in Gray’s Inn, and would just let fhe 
keep him a cab and a grooin.” 

Had Percival talked of keeping John Ardworth an 
elephant and a palanofuin, Helen OoUld not hafve been more 
amused. She clapped her little hnndO in ^ delight that 
provoked Percival, and laughed out loud. Then, seeing 
her boy-lover’s lip pouted petulantly, and his ferow was 
overcast, she *;aid,, more seriously,— 
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“ Bo jou not know wRat it is to feel convinced of Si3ine<*‘ 
iRing wRicR you cannot explain ? Well, I feel tRis as to 
my coasin’s fame and fortunes.. Surely, too, yon must feel 
it, yon scarce know wRy, wRen Re speaks of tRat futiirS, 
wlncR seems so dim and so far to we, as of something tRat 
belonged to Rim.” 

“Yery true, Helen,” said Percival, “Re lays it out like 
tRe map of Ris estate. One can’t laugR wRen Re says so 
carelessly, such an age I sRall lead my circuit,—at sucR 
an age I sRall Re ricR,—^at sucR an age I sRall pnter parlia¬ 
ment,—^and beyond tRat I shall look as yet no farther.' 
And, poor fellow, then Re will be forty-three! And in the 
meanwhile to su&r such privations! ” ^ 

“There are no privations to one who lives in the 
future,” said Helen, with that noble intuition into lofty 
natures, which at times flashed from her childish simplicity, 
foreshadowing what, if Heaven spare her life, her maturer 
intellect may develop; “for Ardworth ther^is no such 
iiimg as poverty. He is as rich in Ris Ropes as we are 

in-She stopped short, blnsRed, and continued, with 

downcast looks, “ As well might you pity me in these 
walks, so dreary without you. I do not live in them—I 
Rve in my thoughts of you.” 

Her voice trembled with emotion in those last words. 
She slid from Percivars arm, and timidly sat down (and 
Re beside her) on a little mound under the single chestnut- 
tree, that threw its shade over the garden. 

Botn were silent for some momenis,—^Percival, with 
grateful ecstacy,—^Helen, with one of those sudden fits of 
mysterious melancholy, to which her nature was so sub¬ 
jected. 

He was the first to speak, “ Helen,” he said, gravely, 
“since I have known you, I feel as if life were a more 
'lolemn thing than I ever regarded it before. It seems 
to me as if a new and more arduous duty were added to 
those for which I was prepared—a duty, Helen, to become 
worthy of you I Will you smile? Ho—you will not 
smile, ^ I say I have had my brief moments of ambitiom 
Sometimes as a boy, with Plutarch in my hand, stretched 
idly under the old cedar-trees at Laughton,—sometimes 
ss a sadlor, when, becalmed on the Atlantic, and ny ears 
fe^My filled with tales of Collingwood and H^elson, I stole 
my comrades, and leant musingly over the bound- 
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less sea. But wlien this ample heritage passed to me— 
when I had no more my own fortunes to make, mj own 
rank to build up, such dreams became less and less fre* 
quent. Is it not true that wealth makes us contented to 
be obscure ? Yes; I understand, while I speak, why ^ 
pOYerty itself befriends, not cripples, Ardworth’s energies. 
But since I have known you, dearest Helen, those dreams 
return more vividly than ever. He who claims you should 
be—^must be—something nobler than the crowd! Helen ! 
—and he rose by an irresistible and restless impulse— 

I shall not be contented till you are as proud of your 
choice as I of mine I ” 

It seemed, as Percival spoke and looked, as if boyhood 
were cast from him for ever. The unusual weight and 
.gravity of his words, to which his tone gave even eloquence, 

—the steady flash of his dark eyes,—his erect, elastic form, 

—all had the dignity of man. Helen gazed on him 
silently, an^ with a heart so full, that words would not 
come, and tears overflowed instead. 

That sight sobered him at once,—^he knelt down beside 
her, threw his arms around her—it was his first embrace, 

—and kissed the tears away. 

How have I distressed you ?—^why do you weep ? ” 

“Let me weep on,'Percival, dear Percival! These tears 
are like prayers,—they speak to Heaven—and of yon! ” 

A step came noiselessly over the gi'ass, and between 
the lovers and the sunlight stood G-abriel Yarney. 


CHAPTEE XII- 

SUDDEN CELEBRITY AND PATIENT HOPE. 

Percival was unusually gloomy and abstracted in his 
way to town that day, though Yarney was his companion, 
and in the full play of those animal spirits which he owed 
to his unrivalled physical organisation and the obtuseness of 
his conscience. Seeing, at length, that his gaiety did not 
communicate itself to Percival, he paused and looked at 
him suspiciously* A falling leaf startles the steed, and a 
shadow the guilty man. 

“ You are sad, Percival ? ** he said, inquiringly. “ What 
Jhas disturbed you ? ” 
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“It is notliing—or, at least, would seem motliiiig to • 
yoa/^ answered Percival, witli an effort to smile, “ for I 
have heard yon laugh at the doctrine of presentiments. We 
sailors are more superstitions.” ^ 

“ What preseutiment can yon possibly entertain ? ” 
ashed Yamey, more anxiously than Percival could have 
anticipated. 

“ Presentiments are not so easily defined, Yarney. But, 
in truth, poor Helen has infected me. Have you not 
remarked that, gay as she habitually is, some shado^\ 
comes over her so suddenly, that one cannot trace the 
cause ? ” 

“My dear Percival,” said Yamey, after a short pause, 

“ what you say does not surprise me. It would be false 
kindness to conceal from you that I have heard Madame " 
Balibard say that her mother was, when about her age, 
threatened with consumptive symptoms,—^but she lived 
many years afterwards. Hay, nay, rally yourself; Helen’s 
appearance, despite the extrehie of her Complexion, 

is not that of one threatened bjr the terrible nials^y of our 
climate. The young are oft^ haunted with the cf 
early death. As we grow older, that thought is IIM 
cherished; in youth it is a sort of luxury. To this 
mournful idea (which you see you have remarked as well 
as I) we must attribute not only Helen’s occasional melan¬ 
choly, but a generosity of forethought which I cannot deny 
myself the pleasure of communicating to you, though her 
delicacy would be shocked at my indiscretion. Ton know 
how helpless her aunt is. Well, Helen, who is entitled, 
when of age, to a moderate competence, has persuaded me 
to insure her life, and accept a trust to hold the moneys (if 
ever unhappilj due) for the benefit of my mother-in-law, 
so that Madame DMibard may not be left destitute, if her 
niece die before she is twenty-one. How like Helen, is it 
not? ” 

Percival was too overcome to answer. 

Yamey resumed:—“ I entreat you not to mention this 
to Helen; it would offend her modesty^ to have the secret 
iff her good deeds thus betrayed by one to whom alone she 
confided them. I could not resist her enfreaties, though, 
««K, it cripples me not a little to advance for her the 
MMSsaiy sums for the premiums. Apropos, this bringa 
m© to a point on which I feel, as the vulgar idiom goes, 
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^vevy awkward,’—as I always do in tkese confounded 
money matters. But yon were good enongk to ask me to 
paint yon a couple of pictures for Langliton. !N"ow, if you 
could let pae have some portion of the sum, whatever it bo 
(for I don’t price my paintings to yon), it would very 
mueb oblige me.” 

Perciyal turned away Ms face as be wrung Yarney’s 
band, and muttered, with a cboked voice, “ I^et me bave 
my share in Helen’s divine forethought. Good heavens ! 
she, so yonn^, to look thus beyond the grave, always for 
others—^for others.” 

Callous as tbg wretch was, Percival’s emotion and bis 
proposal struck Yarney with a sentiment like compunction. 
He bad designed to appropriate the lover’s gold, as it was 
now oJ^ered; but that Percival himself should propose it, 
blind to the grave, to which that gold paved the way, was 
a horror not counted in those to which his fell cupidity 
and his goading apprehensions had familiarised his 
conscience. 

“Ho,” he said, with one of those wayward scruples to 
which the blackest criminals are sometimes susceptible— 
“no. I have promised Helen to regard this as a loan to 
her, which she is to repay me when of age. What yoh 
may advance me is for the pictures. I have a right to do 
as I please with what is bought by my own labour. And 
the subjects of the picture—^what shall they be ? ” 

“ Por one picture try and recall Helen’s aspect and atti¬ 
tude when you came to us in the garden, and entitle your 
subject—‘ The Foreboding.’ ” 

“Hem!” said Yarney, hesitatingly. “And the other 
subject ? ” 

“Wait for that, till the joy-bells at Laughton have wel¬ 
comed a bride, and! then—and then, Yarney,” added 
Percival, with something of his natural joyous smile, “ yott 
must take the expression as you find it. Once under my 
care, and, please Heaven, the one picture shall laughingTy 
upbraid the other! ” 

As this was said, the cabriolet stopped at Peroival’s door. 
Yarney dined with him that day; and if the conversation" 
flagged, it did not revert to the subject which had so 
darkened the bright spirits of the host, and so tried tho' 
hypocrisy of the guest. When Yarney left, which he did 
as soon as the dinner was concluded, Percival silently put 
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a clieque into liis hands, to a greater amoTint than Varneys 
had anticipated even from his generosity. 

“ This is for four pictures, not two,” he said, shaking his 
head; and then, with his characteristic conceit, he add(?d 
—“ Well, some years hence, the world shall not hall them 
overpaid. Adieu, my Medici; a dozen such men, and Art 
would revive in England.” 

When he was left alone, Percival sat down, and, leaning 
his face on Ifoth hands,- gave way to the gloom which his 
native manliness, and the delicacy that belongs to true 
affection, had made him struggle not to indulge in the 
presence of another, ll^’ever had he so loved Helen as in 
that honr; never had he so intimately afid intensely felt 
her i^tchless worth. The image of her unselfish, quiet, 
melancholy consideration for that austere, uncaressing, nn- 
sympathising relation, under whose shade her young heart 
must ha' e withered, seemed to him filled with a celestial 
pathc^. And he almost hated Yamey th%t the cynic 
|Wbinter could have talked of it with that husiness-liko 
phlegm. The evening deepened; the tranquil street grew 
still; the air seemed close; the solitude oppressed him; he 
rose abruptly, seized his hat, and went forth, slowly, and 
still with a heavy heart. 

As he entered Piccadilly, on the broad step of that 
house successively inhabited by the Duke of Qneenshury 
and Lord Hertford,—on the step of that mansion, up which 
so many footsteps light with wanton pleasure have gaily 
trod, Percival’s eye fell upon a wretched, squalid, ragged 
objecti doubled up, as it were, in that last despondency 
wMch hm ceased to beg, that has no care to steal, that 
had no widh to lives. Percival halted, and touched the 

^ What is the matter, my poor fellow ? Take care—^the 
policeman will not suffer you. to rest here. Come, cheer 
up, I Ktyl Th©pe is something to find you a better 
lodging!” 

The silver fell unheeded on the stones. The thing of 
rags did not even raise it® head, but a low broken voice, 
muttered— 

It be too late now—let ’em take me to prison—let 
’em send mo ’cro^ the sea to Buttany—^let ’em hang me, if 
they please. I he’s good for notimi’ now—^nothin’ I ” 

Altered as vmce was^ it struck PeccivaJ as famliar 
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lB.e looked down and cau^lit a Tiew of tlie droop iilg 
face. 

‘‘ Up, man, up 1 ” lie said, cheerily ; “ see, Providence 
^ends yon an old friend in need, to teach yon never to 

despair ^gain.” 

The hearty accent, more than the words, touched and 
nronsed the poor creature. He rose mechanically, and a 
sickly, grateful smile passed over his wasted features, as 
lie recognised St. John. • 

Come how is this ? I have always understood 
that to keep a crossing was a flourishing trade now-a- 
days.” 

‘‘ I ^as no ci^ssin*. I ’as sold her 1 ” groaned Heck. ‘‘ I 
bo’s good for nothin’ now, but to cadge about the streets, 

• and steal, and filch, and hang like the rest on us! Thank 
yon, kindly, sir” (and Beck pulled his forelock), “but, 
please your ’onor, I voiild rather make an ind on it! ” 

“Pooh, ipooh! didn’t I tell you when you wanted a 
friend to come to me ? Why did you doubt me, foolish 
fellow ? Pick up those shillings—get a bed and a supper. 
Come and see me to-morrow at nine o’clock; you know 
where—the same house in Curzon-street; you shall tell 
me then your whole story, and it shall go hard but I’ll 
buy yon another crossing, or get you something just as 
good.” ^ 

Poor Beck swayed a moment or two on his slender legs, 
like a drunken man, and then suddenly falling on his 
knees, he kissed the hem of his benefactor’s garment, and 
fairly wept. Those tears relieved him—they seemed to 
wash the drought of despair from his heart. 

‘‘ Hush, hush! or we shall have a crowd round us. Tou’ll 

not forget, my poor friend, Ho. -, Curzon-street— 

nine to-morrow. Make haste, now, and get food and rest 
; —you look, indeed, as if you wanted them. Ah I would to 
^ lieaven all the poverty in this huge city stood here in thy 
person, and we could aid it as easily as I can thee 1 ” 

Percival had moved on as he said those last words, and, 
looking back, he had the satisfaction to see that Heck was 
slowly crawling after him, and had escaped the grim ques¬ 
tion of a very portly policeman, who had no doubt ex¬ 
pressed a natural indignation at the audacity of so ragged 
a skeleton not keeping itself respectably at home in itjs 
chnxchyard. 
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Entering one of tlie clubs in St. James’s-street, Percival 
found a small knot of politicians in eager conversation 
respecting a new book wbicb bad been published but a day 
or tw-Q before, but wbicb bad already seized tbe public 
attention with that strong grasp wbicb constitutec; always 
an era in an author’s life, sometimes an epoch in a nation’s 
literature. The newspapers were full of extracts from tbe 
work—the gossips, of conjecture as to tbe authorship. We 
need scarcely^ say that a book which makes this 'kind of 
sensation must bit some popular feeling of the hour, supply 
some popular want. bTinety-nine times out of'a hundred, 
therefore, its character is political: it was so in the present 
instance. It may be remembered that ths^t year Parlia¬ 
ment sat during great part of the month of October, that 
it was the year in which the Reform Bill was rejected by^ 
the House of Lords, and that public feebng in our time 
bad never been so keenly excited. This work appeared 
during the ^horb interv^,! between tbe rejection of tbe 
Bill |md tbe prorogation of Parliament.*^ ’'And what 
made it more remarkable was, that wJ^e stamped with 
the pa^ion of the time, there was a weight of calm and 
stern reasoning, embodied in its vigorous periods, which 
gave to tbe arguments of ibe advocate something of tbe 
impartiality of the judge. Unusually abstracted and un¬ 
social—for, despite bis youth and that peculiar basbfulness 
before noticed, he was generally alive enough to all that 
passed around him—Percival paid little attention to tbe 
comments that circulated round tbe easy chairs in bis 
vicinity^ tOl a ^bordinate in tbe administration, with 
whom he was sEgbtlj acgiiainted, pushed a small volume 
towards him, and sai^: 


^ Yon have seen c^| OQur^e, St. John ? Ten to one 

yon dp not guess antlipr. It is certainly not B-^m, 

tbongb tbe Lord CStancellor has energy enough for any- 
t b i n g . R-says it has a touch of S-^r.” 

^Ckiuld M- j have written it?” asked a young 

member of ParliaEObmili^ famidly. 

-y!^—yeryl^ bis matchless style, to be sure ! 

Yon can have i^d very little of M-^y, I sboxdd tbink,” 

h the true snepr of an official and 



ms pcaac^oaii Ootote S[)th; tfia MU rejected tj the Lords* 
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The young momber conld have slunk into a nutshell. 

Percival, with very languid interest, glanced over ihr 
volume- But despite his mood, and his moderate affection 
•br political writings, the passage he opened upon struck 
and sei 2 ied him unawares. Though the sneer of the ofi&cial 

was just, and the style was not comparable to M-y’s 

(whose is?), still the steady rush of strong words, strong 
with strong thoughts—^heaped massively together—showed 
the ease of genius and the gravity of ihought:—the 
absence of all effeminate glitter—the iron grapple with the 
pith and Substance of the argument opposed, seemed 
familiar to Percival. He thought he heard the deep bass 
of John Ard’vporth’s earnest voice, when some truth roused 
his advocacy, or some falsehood provoked his wrath. He 
. put down the book, bewildered. Could it be the obscure, 
briefless lawyer in Gray’s Inn (that very morning the 
object of his young pity), who was thus lifted into fame ? 
He smiled at his own credulity. But he listened with 
more attention to the enthusiastic praises that circled 
round, and the various guesses which accompanied them. 
Soon, however, his former gloom returned—the Babel 
began to chafe and weary him. He rose and went forth 
again into the air. He strolled on without purpose, but 
mechanically, into the street where he had first seen Helen. 
He paused a few moments under the colonnade which faced 
Beck’s old deserted crossing. His pause attracted the notice 
of one of the unhappy beings whom we suffer to pollute our 
streets and rot in our hospitals. She approached and 
spoke to hi-m —^to Imn whose heart was so full of Helen I 
He shuddered, and strode on. At length, he paused before 
the twi^ towers of Westminster Abbey, on which the 
moon r^ted in solemn splendour; and in that space, 
one man only shared his solitnde. A figure with folded 
arms leant against the iron rails, near the statne of Can¬ 
ning, and his gaze comprehended in one view the walls of 
the Parliament, in which all passions wage their war, and 
the glorious abbey, which gives a Walhalla to the great. 
The utter stillness of the figure, so in unison with the 
stillness of the scene, had upon Percival more effect than 
would have been produced by the most olamorons crowd. 
He looked round curiously, as he passed, and uttered an 
exclamation as he recognised John 
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“ You, Percivall ” said Ardworfch.—“ a strange meeting 
place at tHs hour! What can bring you hither ? ” 

“ Only whim, I fear—^and you ? ’* as Percival linked his 
arm into Ardworth’s. ® 

“ Twenty years hence I will tell you what brought me 
hither! ” answered Ardwoi^th, moying slowly back towards 
Whitehall. 

“ If we are alive then! ” 

“ We live till our destinies below are fulfilled ; till cur 
uses have passed from us in this sphere, and ri^e to benefit 
another. For the soul is as a sun, but with this noble dis¬ 
tinction, the sun is confined in its career—day after day, it 
’ visits the same lands, gilds the same planets, or rather, as 
the astronomers hold, stands the motionless centre of 
j moving worlds. But the soul, when it sinks into seeming^ 
darkness and the deep, rises to new destinies, fresh regions 
i unvisited before. What we call Eternity, may be but an 
I endless series of those transitions, which men ^all deaths^ 

, abandonments of home after home, ever to fairer scenes 
I and loftier heights. Age after age, the spirit, that glorious 
I Komad, may shift its tent, fated not to rest in the dull 
I Elysium of the Heathen, but carrying with it evermore its 
I elements,—Activity and Desire. Why should the soul ever 
I repose ? God, its Principle, reposes never. While we 

I speak, new worlds are sparkling forth—suns are' throwing 
ioff their nebulas—nebulae are hardening into worlds. The 
lAlmighty proves his existence by creating. Think you 
Ithat Plato is at rest, and Shakspeare only basking on a 
Isun-doud? Eabour is the very essence of spirit as of 
; labour is the purgatory of the erring; it may 
ne the hell of the wicked, but labour is not the less 
aven of the good! ” 

Ardworth spoke with unusual earnestness and passion; 
'and his idea of the future was emblematic of his own active 
nature: for each of us is wisely left to shape out, amidst 
the impenetrable mists, his own ideal of the Hereafter. 
The warrior child of the biting north placed his Hela amid 
snows, and his Himmel in the banquets of viotorions war; 

son of the Eas^ parched by relentless summer—^his hell 
; amidst fir^ and his elysium hy cooling streams; the weary 
s^hs Ihrongh hfe for rest, and rest awaits his 
grave; ^le wcxrknmn of genius—ever 
Tt toil as ihe glorious- develop- 
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^53-ciit of being—and springs refresbed over tbe abyss of tbe 
Ig^rave—^to follow, from star to star, tbe progress that seems 
him at once the supreme felicity and tbe necessary law. 
^5o be it ^vitb tbe fantasy of each! Wisdom that is in¬ 
fallible, and love that never sleeps, watch over the dark- 
5ness—and bid darkness be, that we may dream I 

“Alas 1 ” said the young listener—“what reproof do you 
Xiot convey to those, like me, who-, devoid of the powei 
'wh.ich gives results to every toil, have little ?eft to them in 
life, but toddle life away. All have not the gift to write, 

ox harangue, or speculate, or-” . 

“ Friend,” interrupted Ardworth, bluntly; “ do not belie/ 
3^ourself. There lives not a man on earth—out of a lunatici 
asylum—who has not in him tbe power to do good. WbaJ 
oan writers, baranguers, or speculators do more than that n 
IHave you ever entered a cottage—ever travelled in a coacb| 

--ever talked with a peasant in tbe field, or loitered with aj 

m.ecbanic at tbe loom, and not found that each of those 
xixen had a talent you had not, knew some things you / 
Isznew not ? The most nseless creature that ever yawned f 
^at a club, or counted the vermin on bis rags nnder tbe^ 
STins of Calabria, has no excuse for want_^pf..,intellect.? 
Wh at men^ want ,is^ nc^ ialehOl^^^ other 

■words^Lot the power to achieve but tEewill to .*la15.pt»x. 
'T'ou^ Pero^l sIT JoEn—i/ow ""dWspoh^ you 

should not have your uses—you, with that fresh warm 
lueart—^you, with that pure enthusiasm for what is fresh 
Sind good—^you, who can even admire a thing like Yarney, 
"becanse, through the tawdry man, yon recognise art and 
skill, even though wasted in spoiling canvas—yon, who 
luave only to live as you feel, in order to diJduse blessings 
all around you,—fie, foolish hoy I—^you will own your error 
"when I tell yon why I come from my rooms at Gray’s Inn 
to see the walls in which Hampden, a plain country squire 
like you, shook with plain words the tyranny of eig^ht 
Hundred years.” 

“ Ardworth, I will not wait yonr time to tell me what 
took yon yonder. I have penetrated a secret that you, not 
Hindly, kept from me. This morning you rose and found 
yourself famous ; this evening you have come to gaze upon 
the scene of the career to which that fame will more 
rapidly conduct you-” 

“ And upon the tomb which the proudest ambition I can 
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form on earth, must content itself to win.! A poor conclu- 
sion, if all ended here! 

“ I am right, howevex*,” said Percival, with bojisli 
pleasure. “It is you whose pi*aises have just filled my 
ears. You, dear—dear Ardworth! How rejoiced*! am 1 ” 

Ardworth pressed heartily the hand extended to him * 

I should have trusted you with my secret to-morrow, 
Percival; as it is, keep it for the present. A craving of 
my nature ha^ been satisfied, a grief has found distraction ; 
as for the rest, any child that throws a stone into the water 
with all his force can make a splash; but he would be a 
fool indeed, if he supposed that the splash was a sign that 
he had turned a stream.” • 

Here Ardworth ceased abruptly—and Percival, engrossed 
by a bright idea, which had suddenly occurred to him, • 
exclaimed,— 

“Ardworth—your desire, your ambition is to enter 
parliament; there mnst be a dissolution sl^prtly—the 
success of your book will render yon acceptable to many a 
popular constituency. All you can want is a sum for the 
necessary expenses. Borrow that sum from me—repay 
me when you are in the cabinet, or attorney-general. It 
shall be so ! ” 

A look so bright, that even by that dull lamplight, the 
glow of the cheek, the brilliancy of the eye were visible— 
dashed over Ardworth’s face. Ho felt at that moment 
what ambitious man must feel when the object he has seen 
dimly and afar is placed within his grasp ; but his reason 
was proof even against that strong temptation. 

He passed his arm round the boy’s slender waist, and 
drew him to his heart with gi’ateful affection, as he 
replied, 

“And what, if now in parliament, giving up my career 
—with no regular means of subsistence—^what could I be, 
but a venal adventurer ? Place would become so vitally 
necessary to me, that I should feed but a dangerous war ^ 
between my conscience and my wants. In chasing JE'cme^ 
the shadow, I should lose the substance, Ii^e^erkdemQ—yfbj^ 
that very thought would paralyse my tongue. Ho, no-— 
my generoup friend. AaAa|3pur is the arch 

a " SQ p atience is the essmice*"orJaB^ 

tlie hpxghi of 

mj towef# Pfrst let me he independent of the great— 
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will tlion l>e tlie cTiampion of tlie lowly. Hold!—tempfc 
me no more—do not lure me to tlie loss of self-esteem! 
And now, Percival/^ resumed Ardworth, in the tone of 
pne who wishes to plunge into some utterly new current of 
thought*—let us forget for awhile these solemn aspira¬ 
tions, and be frolicsome and human. ^ Nemo mortalmyn 
omnibus horis sapiV ^ Neque semper arcum tendit Apollo.^ 
What say you to a cigar ? ’’ 

Percival stared. He was not yet familiarised to the 
eccentric whims of his friend! 

Hot negus and a cigar! ” repeated Ardworth, while a 
sm^ile, full of drollery, played round the corners of his lips, 
and twinkled iu his deep-set eyes. 

“ Are you serious ? ’’ 

“ Not serious—I have heen serious enough ” (and Ard- 
* worth sighed) ‘‘for the last three weeks. Who goes ‘to 
Corinth to he sage,’ or to the Cider Cellar to be serious ? ” 

“ I subscribe, then, to the negus and cigar,” said Percival, 
smiling; afld he had no cause to repent his compliance, as 
he accompanied Ardworth to one of the resorts favoured 
by that strange person in his rare hours of relaxation. 

For, seated at his favourite table, which happened, 
luckily, to be vacant, with his head thrown carelessly back, 
and his negus steaming before him, John Ardworth con¬ 
tinued to pour forth, till the clock struck three, jest upon 
jest—pun upon pun—broad drollery upon broad drollery, 
without flagging, without intermission — so varied, so 
copious, so ready, so irresistible, that Percival was tran¬ 
sported out of all his melancholy, in enjoying, for the first 
time in his life, the exuberant gaiety of a grave mind once 
set free—all its intellect sparkling into wit—all its passion 
rushing into humour. And this was the man he had 
pitied!—supposed to have no sunny side to his life 1. How 
much greater had been his compassion and his wonder, if 
he could have known all that had passed, within the last 
few weeks, through that gloomy, yet silent breast, which, 
by the very breadth of his mirth, showed what must be 
the depth of its sadnes 3 ! 
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CHAPTEE Xin. 

anE LOSS OP the ceossihg, • 

Despite fhe lateness of ttie hotir before be got to rest, ^ 
Percival had already breakfasted, when his valet informed 
him, with raided, supercilious eyebrows, that “ an uncommon 
ragged sort o# a person insisted that he had been told to 
call.” Though Beck had been at the house before, and the 
valet had admitted him—so much thinner, so much more 
ragged was he now, that the trim servant—no close ob¬ 
server of such folks—did not recognise him*. However, at 
Pcrcival’s order, too well-bred to show surprise, he ushered 
Beck up with much civility; and St. John was painfully* 
struck with the ravages a few weeks had made upon the 
Sweeper’s countenance. The lines were so deeply ploughed 
—the dry hair looked so thin, and was so sowifc with grey, 
that Beck might have beat all Barren’s skill in the part of 
an old man. 

The poor Sweeper’s tale, extricated from its peculiar 
phraseology, was simple enough, and soon told :—He had 
returned home at night to find his hoards stolen, and the 
labour of his life overthrown. How he passed that night 
he did not very well remember. We may well suppose 
that the little reason he possessed was well nigh bereft, 
from him. Ho suspicion of the exact thief crossed his 
perturbed mind. Bad as Grabman’s character might be, 
he held a respectable position compared with the other 
lodgers in the house. Bill, the cracksman, naturally, and 
by vocation, suggested the hand that had despoiled him 
how hope for redress, or extort snrrender, from such a 
quarter ? Mechanically, however, when the honr arrived 
to return to his day’s task, he stole down the stairs, and 
lo, at the very door of the house, Bill’s children were stt 
play, and in the hand of the eldest he recognised what h6 
cjilled his “ curril.” 

“ Your curril 1 ” interrupted St. John. 

“Yes, curril—^vot the little uns bite, afore they gets 
their teethin’.” 

St. John smiled, and supposing that Beck had some 
time or other been puerile enough to purchase such a 
haubl^ nodded to him to continue j—to seize upon tho 
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• nrcbin, and, in spite of kicks, bites, shrieks, or scratches, 
repossess himself of his treasure, was the feat of a moment. 
The bleat’s clamour drew out the father—and to him Beck 
•(pocketing the coral, that its golden bells might not attract 
the mote experienced eye, and induence the more for¬ 
midable greediness, of the paternal thief) loudly, and at 
first fearlessly, appealed, hlim he charged, and accused, 
and threatened with all vengeance, human and divine. 
Then changing his tone, he implored—he w^pt—^he knelt. 
As soon as the startled cracksman recovered his astonish¬ 
ment at such audacity, and comprehended the nature of the 
charge against himself and his family, he felt the more 
indignant from a strange and unfamiliar consciousness of 
innocence. Seizing Beck by the nape of the neck, with a 
• dexterous application of hand and foot, he sent him spin- 
% nlng into the kennel. 

“ Qo to Jericho, mnd-scraper 1 ” cried Bill, in a voice of 
thunder—“ and if ever thou sayst such a vopper agin— 
’sparaging the characters of them ’ere motherless babes— 
I’ll seal thee up in a ’tato sack, and sell thee for fiv’pence 
to ITo. 7, the great body-snatcher. Take care how I ever 
sets eyes agin on thy h-ugly mug I ” 

With that Bill clapped-to the door, and Beck, frightened 
out of his wits, crawled from the kennel, and bruised and 
smarting, crept to his crossing. But he was unable to 
discharge his duties that day; his ill-fed, miserable frame 
was too weak for the stroke he had received. Long before 
dusk, he sneaked away, and dreading to return to his 
lodging, lest, since nothing now was left worth robbing 
but his carcass, Bill might keep his word and sell that to 
ihe body-snatcher, he took refuge under the only roof 
where he felt he could sleep in safety. 

And here we must pause to explain. In onr first intro¬ 
duction of Beck, we contented ourselves with implying to 
the ingenious and practised reader, that his heaH might 
still he large enough to hold something besides his crossing. 
Now, in one of the small alleys that have their vent in the 
great stream of Fleet Street, there dwelt an old widow- 
woman, who eked out her existence by cliaring—an in- 
dustrions, drudging creature, whose sole occupation, since 
her husband, the journeyman bricklayer, fell from a 
scaffold, and, breaking his neck, left her happily childless, 
as well as penniless—^had been scrubbing stone-floors, and 
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cleaning ont dingy iionses wlien about to be let,—-cliaring, 
in a word. And in tins vocation bad sbe kept body and 
soul together, till a bad rbeumatism and old age bad put^ 
an end to ber utilities, and entitled ber to tbe r^eipt of 
two sbillings weekly from parochial munificence. Between 
this old woman and Beck there was a mysterious tie—so 
mysterious that be did not well comprehend it Hmself. 
Sometimes be called ber ‘‘mammy”—sometimes “tbe 
b-old crittur.”* But certain it is, that to ber be was 
indebted for that name which be bore, to tbe puaglement of 
St. Giles’s. 

Becky Carrntbers was tbe name of tbe ol(^ woman; bnt 
Becky was one of those good creatures who are always 
called by their Christian names, and never rise into the 
importance of tbe surname, and the dignity of Mistress; ” 
—^lopping off tbe last syllable of tbe familiar appellation, 
tbe outcast christened himself “Beck.” 

“And,” said St. John, who in tbe course o# question 
and answer bad got thus far into the marrow of tbe 
Sweeper’s narrative, “ is not ibis good woman really your 
mother?” 

“ Mother 1 ” echoed Beck, with disdain; “ no, I a 
gritter mother nor she., Sint Poll’s is my mother. But 
tbe l^ol^crittur tuk care on me.” 

“I really don’t understand you. Saint Paul’s is your 
mother ?—How ? ” ^ 

Beck shook bis bead mysteriously, and without answer¬ 
ing tbe question, resumed tbe tale, which we must thus 
p arapfi x^stically continue to deliver. 

^l?len be^as a little more than six y^fes^ld, Beck 
began to earn Ms dwn livelihood, by running errands, 
bolding horses, scraping together pence and half-pence. 
Betimes, bis passion for saving began; at first with a good 
and unselfish motive, that of surprising “ mammy,” at the 
week’s end. But when “mammy,” who then gained 
enough for herself, patted bis bead and called him good 
boy, and bade him save for bis own uses, and told Mm. 
what a great thing it would be if be could lay by a pretty 
penny^" against be was a man, be turned miser on Ms own 
account; and tbe m iserable brgiry^ grew npon him. At 
last, t^ibe peno^lfen bfPEepoEcemspector, strengthened 
ibiit of the owner of tbe contiguous bous^ be made 
t a negro m 
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♦the dignity and emoluments of the memorable crossing. 
From that honr he felt himself fulfilling his proper destiny; 
blit poor Becky, alas! had already fallen into the sere and 
yellow leaf ! with her decline, her good qualities were im¬ 
paired. She took to drinking—^not to positive intoxication, 
but to making herself “ comfortable; ’’—and, to satisfy her 
craving, Beck, waking betimes one morning, saw her 
emptying his pockets. Then he resolved, quietly and 
without upbraiding her, to remove to a safer lodging. To 
save had become the imperative necessity of his existence. 
But to do him justice, Beck had a glimmering sense of 
what was due to the ‘‘h-old crittur.’’ Every Saturday 
evening, he catted at her house, and deposited with her 
a certain sum, not large even, in proportion to his earnings, 
but which seemed to the poor ignorant miser, who grudged 
every farthing to himself, an enormous deduction from his 
total, and a sum sufficient for every possible want of 
humankind,^ even to satiety. And now, in returning, 
despoiled of all, save the few pence he had collected that 
day, it is but fair to him to add that not his least bitter 
pang was in the remembrance that this was the only Satur¬ 
day on which, for the first time, the weekly stipend 
would fail. 

But so ill and so wretched did he look when he reacted. 

her little room, that “ mammy’’ forgot all thought 6? l4r^ 
self; and when he had told his tale, so kind was her com¬ 
forting, so unselfish her synlpathy, that his heart smote 
him for his old parsimony, for his hard resentment at her 
single act of peculation;—^had not she the right to all ho 
made ? But remorse and grief alike soon vanished in the 
fever that now seized him; for several days he was insen¬ 
sible ; and when he recovered sufficiently to be aware of 
what was around him, he saw the widow seated beside him, 
within four bare walls,—everything, except the bed he 
slept on, had been sold to support him in his iUness. As 
soon as he could totter forth, Beck hastened to his crogsihg 
—alas, it was pre-occupied. His absence had led to am¬ 
bitious 7 isurpation. A one-legged, sturdy sailor had 
mounted his throne, and wielded his sceptre. The decorum 
of the street forbade altercation to the contending parties; 
but the sailor referred discussion to si meeting at a flash 
house in the Bookery that evening. There, a jury was 
appointed, and the case opened. Bj the conventional laws 
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that regulate tliis useful connuunity, Beck was still in his^ 
rights; his reappearance sufficed to restore his claims, and 
an appeal to the policeman would no doubt re-establish his 
authority. But'Beck was still so ill and so feeble, thc^t 
he had a melancholy persuasion that he could noi; suitably 
perform the duties of his office; and when the sailor, not 
a bad fellow on the whole, offered to pay down on the nail 
what really seemed a very liberal sum for Beck’s peaceful 
surrender of his rights, the poor wretch thought of the 
bare walls at%.is “mammy’s,” of the long, dreary interval 
that must elapse, even if able to work, before the furniture 
pawned could be redeemed by the daily profits of his post, 
and with a groan, he held out his hand, an^ concluded tha 
bargain. 

Creeping home to his “ h-old crittnr,” he threw the pur¬ 
chase-money into her lap; then, broken-hearted, and in 
despair, he slunk forth again in a sort of vague, dreamy 
hope, that the law, which abhors vagabonds, would seize 
and finish him. • 

When this tale was done, Percival did not neglect the 
gentle task of admonition, which the poor Sweeper’s 
softened heart and dull remorse made the easier. He 
pointed out, in soft tones, how the avarice he had in¬ 
dulged had been, perhaps, mercifully chastised; and drew 
no ineloquent picture of the vicious miseries of the con¬ 
firmed miser. Beck listened humbly and respectfully, 
though so little did he understand of mercy, and Provi¬ 
dence, and vice, that the diviner part of the homily was 
<piite lost on hiru. However, he confessed penitently that 
“the mattre^ had made hiin worse nor a beast to the 
hroM ^ttur;*^ amd that “he was cured of saving to the 
end of Ms days.**'' 

“And now,” said Percival, yon really seem not 
strong enough to bear this out-of-door work (the winter 
coming on, too), what ^y yon to entering into my service ? 

I want some help in my stables. The work is easy 
enough; and yon are used to horses, yon know, in a sort 
of a way.” 

Beck h^itated, and looked a moment undecided. At 
la^ he said, Please your *bnour, if I beant strong edongh 
lor fee cro^n*, Pse af eard Pm tw h-ailing to sarve yon* 
And vouMn’t I be vorse nor a wiper, to take your vages* 
mA vmk h-as I " 
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• Pooli, well soon malie you strong, my man. Take 
my advice—don’t let your head run on tke crossing. 
Tkat kind of industry exposes you to bad company and 
bad tkougbts.” 

“ Thai^s vot it is, sir,” said Beck, assentingly, laying bis 
dexter forefinger on bis sinister palm. 

“Well! you are in my service, then. Go downstairs 
, now, and get your breakfast;—^by-and-by, you sbaU show 
me your ‘mammy’s’ bouse, and well see what can be 
done for bei^” 

Beck pressed bis bands to bis eyes, trying bard not to 
cry; but it was too mucb for bim; and as tbe valet, who 
appeared to Pefcival’s summons, led bim down tbe stairs-* 
bis sobs were beard from attic to basement. 


CHAPTEE XIV. 


NEWS PEOM GEABMAN. 

That day, opening thus auspiciously to Beck, was me¬ 
morable also to oM'ier and more prominent persons in tbis 
bistory. 

Early in tbe forenoon a parcel was brought to Madame 
Dalibard wbicb contained Ardwortb’s abeady famous 
book, a goodly assortment of extracts from tbe news¬ 
papers tbereon, and tbe following letter from tbe young 
author:— 


“ You will see, by tbe accompanying packet, that your 
counsels have bad weight with me. I have turned aside 
in my slow legitimate career. I have, as you desired, 
made ‘ men talk of me.’ Wbat solid benefit I may reap 
from tbis, I know not. I shall not openly avow tbe book. 
Such notoriety, cannot help me at the bar. But Uheravi 
animam meam —excuse my pedantry—have let my soul 
free for a moment—I am now catching it back, to put bit 
and saddle on again. I will not tell you bow you ba 
disturbed me—^bow you have stung me into this prematuiTw. 
rush amidst tbe crowd—bow, after _robbing_m^^^^^ 
and father, you have driven me ”to this experiment witbf 
ibyowST'mind, to see if I was deceived, when I groaned 
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to myself, ‘ The Public shall give you a name, and Pania 
shall be your mother.’ 1 am satisfied with the experiment. ^ 
I know better now what is in me: and I have regained my 
peace of mind. If, in the success of this hasty work, therp 
be that which will gratify the interest you so kiiadly take 
in me, deem that success your own: I owe it to you— 
to your revelations—to your admonitions. I wait patiently 
Yonr own time for further disclosures: till then, the wheel 
must work and the grist be ground. Kind and 
generous friend, till now I would not wound you by 
returning the sum you sent mo—nay, m&vo, I knew 
I should please you hy devoting part of it to tho 
risk of giving this essay to the world, and so making its 
good fortune doubly your own work. Kow, when the 
publisher smiles, and the shopmen bow, and I am ac¬ 
knowledged to have a hank in my brains,—noiy, you cannnj 
be offeuaed to receive it back. Adieu. When my mind 
Is in train again, and I feel my step firm on tbe old dull 
road, I will come to see you. Tall then, youfs—by what 
name ? Open the ‘ Biographical Dioldonary ’ at hazard, 
and send me one. 

Gray’s Inn.” 


Kot at the noble thoughts, and the deep sympathy with 
mankind, that glowed through that work, over which 
Luoretia now tremulously hurried, did she feel delight. 
All that she recognised, or desired to recognise, were those 
evidences of that kind of intellect which wins its way 
through the world, and which, strong and unmistakable, 
rose uf in every page of that vigorous logic and command¬ 
ing filjle. The hook was soon dropped thus road: the 
new^aper extracts pleased even more. 

This,” she said, audibly, in the freedom of her solitude 
—‘‘this is the son I asked for—a son in whom I can rise- 
in w'hom I can exchange the sense of crushing infamy for 
the old delicious ecstasy of pride! Por this son can I do 


too much ! iSTo ; in what I may do for him, mo thinks there 
will be no remorse! And he calls his success mine- 
mine ! ” Her nostrils dilated, and her front I'oso erect. 

In the midst of this exultation, Varney found her, and 
could communieate the business which had 
fe l^d to liste^, which he .did with th^ sooret 
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gnawing envy that every other man’s snccess occa^ned 
him, to her haughty self-felicitations. 

He could not resist saying, wdth a sneer, when she 
paused, as if to ask his sympathy:— 

“ All this is very fine, belle mere ; and yet I should hardly 
have thought that coarse-featured, uncouth limh of the 
law, who seldom moves without upsetting a chair—^never 
laughs hut the panes rattle in the window—should hardly 
have thought Mm the precise person to gratify your pride, 
or answer the family ideal of a gentleman and a St. 
John.” 

“ dahriel,” said Lucretia, sternly—‘‘ you have a biting 
tongue, and it is folly in me to resent those privileges 
which our fearful connection gives you. But—this 
•raillery-” 

“ Come, come, I was wrong—^forgive it 1 ” interrupted 
Yarney, who, dreading nothing else, dreaded much the 
rebuke of ^is grim step-mother. 

“ It is forgiven,” said Lucretia, coldly, and with a slight 
wave of her hand; then she added, with composure:— 
Long since—even while heiress of Laughton—parted 
with mere pride in the hollow seemings of distinction. Had 
I not, should I have stooped to William Mainwaring? 
What I then respected, amidst all the degradations I have 
known, I respect still; talent, ambition, intellect, and wil f 
Bo you think I would exchange these in a son of mine, foi 
the mere graces which a dancing-master can sell him? 
Fear not. Let ns give hnt wealth to that intellect, and the 
world will see no clumsin^ in the movements that march 
to its high places, and hear no discord in the laugh that 
triumphs over fools I But you have some news to com¬ 
municate, or some proposal to snggest.” 

I have both,” said Yamey. In the fir^ place, I Imre 
a letter from G^hman! ” 

' Lucretia’s eyes sparkled, and she snatched eagerly at ■&© 
letter her son-in-law drew forth. 

** liwpoti, I8S1. 

“ Jason,—I think I am on the road to mmxm. Having 
first possessed myself d the fact, commemorated in iho 
parish register, of the birth and haplasm of AMred Brad 
dell’s son, for we must proceed regularly in these matters, 
I next set my wits to work, to that m>n’s exodus from 
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the paternal mansion. I have hunted np an old woman- 
servant, Jane Prior, who lived with the Braddells. She 
now thrives as a lanndress; she is a rank Puritan, and 
starches for the godly. She was at first very wary and 
reserved in her communications, but by siding -vvith her 
prejudices and humours, and by the intercession of the Rev. 
Mr. Graves (of her own persuasion), I have got her to open 
her lips. It seems that these Braddells lived very un¬ 
happily—the husband, a pious dissenter, had married a lady 
who turned out of a very different practice ^nd belief. 
Jane Prior pitied her master, and detested her mistress. 
Some circumstances in the conduct of Mrs. Braddell made 
the husband, who was then in his last illness, resolve, from 
a point of conscience, to save his child from what he 
deemed the contamination of her precepts and example. 
Mrs. Braddell was absent from Liverpool, on a visit, which 
was thought very unfeeling by the husband’s friends; 
during this, time Braddell was visited consi^^ntly by a 
gentleman (Mr. Ardworth), who differed from him greatly 
in some things, and seemed one of the carnal, but with 
whom agreement in politics (for they were both great poli¬ 
ticians and republicans) seems to have established a link. 
One evening, when Mr. Ardworth was in the house, Jane 
Prior, who was the only maid-servant (for they kept but 
two, and one had been just discharged), had been sent out 
to the apothecary’s. On her return, Jane Prior going into 
the nursery missed the infant; she thought it was with her 
master; but coming into his room, Mr. Braddell told her 
to shut the door, infoi'med her that he had intrusted the 
boy to Mr. Ardworth, to be brought up in a righteous and 
pious manner, and implored and commanded her to keep 
this a secret from his wife, whom he was resolved, indeed, 
if he lived, not to receive back into his house. Braddell, 
however, did not survive more than two days this event. 
On his death, Mrs. Braddell returned; but circumstances 
connected with the symptoms of his malady, and a strong 
impression which haunted himself, and with which he had 
infected Jane Prior, that he had been poisoned, led to a 
posthumous examination of his remains, Ro trace of 
poif3on was, however, discovered, and suspicions that had 
been directed against his wife could not be substantiated 
by law; still, she was regarded in so unfavourable a light 
by all who had known them both, she met with such little 
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• kindness or sympathy in her widowhood, and had been so 
openly denounced by Jane Prior, that it is not to bo won- 
dared at that she left the place as soon as possible. The 
4iouse, indeed, was taken from her, for Braddell’s affairs 
were foflnd in such confusion, and his embarrassments so 
p^reat, that everything was seized and sold off,—^nothing 
left for the widow nor for the child (if the last were ever 
discovered). 

As may be supposed, Mrs. Braddell wag at first very 
clamorous /or the lost child; but Jane Prior kept her 
promise, and withheld all clue to it. And Mrs. Braddell 
was forced to quit the place, in ignorance what had become 
of it; since thfen no one had heard of her; but Jane Prior 
says that she is sui-e ‘ she had come to no good.’ Xow, 

• though much of this may be, no doubt, familiar to yon, 
dear Jason, it is right, when I put the evidence before yon, 
that you should know and guard against what to expect; 
and in aiy trial at law, to prove the identity of Vincent 
Braddell, Jane Prior must be a principal witness, and will 
certainly not spare poor Mrs. Braddell. Por the main point,, 
however, viz., the suspicion of poisoning her husband, the 
inquest and verdict may set aside all alarm. 

“ My next researches have been directed on the track of 
Walter Ardworth, after leaving Liverpool, which (I find by 
the books at the inn where he lodged and was known) he 
did in debt to the innkeeper, the very night he received the 
charge of the child. Here, as yet, I am in fault; but I 
have ascertained that a woman, one of the sect, of the name 
of Joplin, living in a village fifteen miles from the town, 
had me care of some infant, to replace her own, w-hich she 
had lost. I am going to this village to-morrow. But I 
cannot expect much in that quarter, since it would seem at 
variance with your more probable belief that Walter Ard¬ 
worth took the child at once to Mr. Pielden’s. However, 
you see I have already gone very far in the evidence,—the 
birth of the child,—^the delivery of the child to Ardworth. 
I see a very pretty case already before us, and I do not now 
doubt for a moment of ultimate success.—^Tours, 

“H. G-rabman” 

Lncretia read steadily, and with no change of counte¬ 
nance, to the last line of the letter. Then, as she put it 
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down on tne table before ber, sbe repeated, with a tone of • 
deep exultation—‘‘Ko doubt of ultimate success! 

“You do not fear to brave all wbicb the spite of this 
woman, Jane Prior, may prompt ber to say against you ? 
asked Yamey. • 

Lucretia’s brow fell. “ It is another torture,’^ she said, 
“even to own my marriage with a low-born bypocrite. 
But I can endure it for the cause,” sbe added, more 
baugbtily. “^lotbing can really burt me in these obsolete 
aspersions, and this vague scandal. The inque^it acquitted 
me, and the world will be charitable to the mother of him 
who has wealth and rank, and that vigorous genius which, 
if proved in obscurity, shall command opinion in renown.” 

“You are now, then, disposed at once to proceed to 
action. For Helen all is prepared,—the insurances settled, • 

-—^the trust for which I hold them on your behalf is signed 
and completed. But for Percival St. John, I await your 
directions. Will it be best first to prove your soil’s identity, 
or when morally satisfied that that proof is f ortbeoming, 
to remove betimes 1)0111 the barriers to his inheritance ? If 
we tarry for the last, the removal of St, John becomes 
more suspicious than it does at a time when you have no 
visible interest in his death. Besides, now we have the 
occasion, or can make it—can we tell how long it will last ? 
Again, it will seem more natural that the lover should 
break his heart in the first shock of-” 

“Ay,” interrupted Lucretia, “ I would have all thought 
and contemplation of crime at an end; when, clasping my 
boy to my heart, I can say, ‘ Your mother’s inheritance is 
youra.’ I would not have a murder before my eyes, when 
they should look only on the fair prospects beyond. I 
would cast back all the hideous images of horror into the 
rear of memory, so that hope may for once visit me again 
undisturbed, Ho, Gabriel, were I to speak for ever, you 
would comprehend not what I grasp at in a son! It is at 
a future ! Bolling a stone over the sepulchre of the past— 
it is as a resuiTection into a fresh world,—^it is to know 
again one emotion not impure—one scheme not criminal* 

It is, in a word, to cease to be as myself, to think in another 
soul, to hear my heart beat in another form. All this I 
covet in a son. And when all this should smile before me 
in Ms image, shall I be plucked back ^ain into my hell, 
by the consciousness that a new fe to bo dmm ? Ho j 
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wade quickly tlirougli tke passage of blood, that we may 
dry otir garments, and breathe the air upon the bank where 
snn shines and flowers bloom! ” 

* So be it, then 1 ” said Varney. “ Before the week is 
out, I .must be under the same roof as St. John. Before 
the week is out, why not all meet in the old halls of 


La a gilt on ? 

“ Ay, in the halls of Laughton! on the hearth of our 
ancestors the deeds done for our descendlints look less 
dark! ” ♦ 

‘‘ And, first, to prepare the way, Helen should sicken in 
these fogs of London, and want chafige of air.” 

“ Place me before that desk. I will read William Main- 
waving’s letters again and again, till from every shadow in 
*tho past a voice comes forth, ‘ The child of your rival, your 
betrayer, your undoer, stands between the daylight and 
your son! ’ ” 




CHAPTER XV. 

VAIUETIES. 

Leaving the guilty pair to concert their schemes, and 
indulge their atrocious hopes, we accompany Percival to the 
hovel occupied by Becky Carruthers. 

On following Beck into the room she rented, Percival was 
greatly surprised to find, seated comfortably on the only chair 
to be seen, no less a person than the worthy Mrs. Mivers. 
This good lady, in hor spinster days, had earned her own 
bread by bard work. Sho had captivated Mr. Mivers 
•when but a simple housemaid in the service of one of his 
relations. And while this humble condition in her earlier 
life may account for much in her language and manners 
v'hich is now-a-days inconsonant with the breeding and 
education that characterise the wives of opulent tradesmen, 
so perhaps the remembrance of it made her unusually sus¬ 
ceptible to the duties of charity. For there is no class of 
society more prone to pity and relieve the poor than females 
in domestic service; and this virtue Mrs. Mivers had not 
laid aside, as many do, so soon as she was in a condition to 
practise it with effect. Mrs. Mivers blushed scarlet on 
being detected in hor visit of kindness, and hastened to 
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exctiso herself by tbe iiiform£btioii that she belonged to a ♦ 
society of ladies for “ the Bettering the Condition of the 
Poor,” andtbat baving just been informed of Mrs.Pechy’s 
destitute state, she had looked in to recommend her —& 
ventilator! • 

It’s quite shocking to see how little the poor attends 
to the proper wentilating their houses. hTo wonder there’s 
so much typus about! ” said Mrs. Mivers. “ And for one- 
and-sixpence we can introduce a stream of hair that goes 
up the chimbly, and carries away all that it fin^s ! ” 

“ I ’umbly tbank yon, marm,” said the poor bundle of 
rags that went by the name of ‘ Becky,’ as with some diffi¬ 
culty she contrived to stand in the presence t)f the benevo¬ 
lent visitor; “but I am much afeard that the hair will 
make the rheum atiz wery rumpatious! ” • 

“ On the contrary—on the contrary,” said Mrs. Mivers, 
triumphantly; and she proceeded philosophically to explain 
that all the fevers, aches, pains, and physical ills Jbhat harass 
the poor arise from the want of an air-trap in the chimney, 
and a perforated net-work in the windowi^ane. Becky 
listened patiently; for Mrs. Mivers was only a philosopher 
in her talk, and she had proved herself anything hut a 
philosopher in her actions, by the spontaneous present of 
five shillings, and the promise of a basket of victuals, and 
some good wine^ to keep the cold wind she invited to the 
apartment out of the stomach. 

Percival imitated the silence of Becky, whose spirit was 
so howed down by an existence of drudgery, that not even 
the sight of her foster-son could draw her attention from 
the respect due to a superior. 

“And is this poor cranky-looking cretur your son, 
Mrs. Becky ? ” said the visitor, struck at last hy the 
appearance of the ex-Sweeper, as he stood at the threshold, 
hat in hand. 

“Mo, indeed, marm,” answered Becky; “I often says^ 
says I—‘ child, you be the son of Sint Poll’s.’ ” 

Beck smiled proudly, 

“ It was agin the grit church, marm—^but it’s a long 
story. My poor good man had not a long been dead—as 
good a man as kever lived, marm,” and Becky dropped a 
curtsey; “he fell off a scaffold, and pitched right on his 
*ead—ior I should not have come on the parish, marm—and 
that’s the truib (M’tl ” 
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*‘Yery well, I stall call and tear all about it—a &ad 
case, I dare saj. You see, your tusband stould have sub¬ 
scribed to our Loan Society, and tten they’d have found 
•him a ’andsome coffin, and given three pounds to his 
widder# But the poor are so benighted in these parts. 
I’m sure, sir, I can’t guess what brought you here ?—but 
that’s no business of mine. And how aro all at Old 
Brompton?” — here Mrs. Mivers bridled indignantly. 

“ There was a time when Miss Mainwaring was very glad to 
come and chat with Mr. M. and myself; but now ‘rum has 
riz,’ as the^ saying is—^not but what I dare say it’s not her 
fault, poor thing !—^that stiff aunt of hers —she need not 
look so high-P-pride and poverty, forsooth 1 ” 

While delivering these conciliatory 'sentences, Mrs. 

. Mivers had gathered up her gown, and was evidently in 
the bustle of departure. As she now nodded to Becky, 
Percival stepped up, and, with his irresistible smile, offered 
her his arm. Mucli surprised, and much flattered, Mrs. 
Mivers acSepted it. As she did so, he gently detained her, 
while he said to Becky:— 

“My good friend, I have brought you the poor lad, to 
whom you have been a mother, to tell you that good deeds 
And their reward sooner or later. As for him, make your¬ 
self easy; he will inform you of the new step he has taken; 
and for you, good, kind-hearted creature, thank the boy 
you brought up, if your old age shall be made easy and 
cheerful. Now, Beck, silly lad, go and tell all to your 
nurse ! Take care of this step, Mrs. Mivers.” 

As soon as he was in the street, Percival, who, if amused 
at the ventilator, had seen the five shillings gleam on 
Becky’s palm, and felt that he had found under the puce- 
coloured gown a good woman’s heart to understand him, 
gave Mrs. Mivers a short sketch of poor Beck’s history 
and misfortunes, and so contrived to interest her in behalf 
of the nurse, that she willingly promised to become Per- 
cival’s almoner, to execute his commission, to improve the 
interior of Becky’s .abode, and distribute weekly the 
liberal stipend he proposed to settle on the old widow. 
They had grown, indeed, quite friendly and intimate by 
the time he reached the smart plate-glazed mahogany- 
colouredwithin which the flourishing business of 
Mr. Mivers was carried on; and when, knocking at the 
private door, promptly opened by a lemon-coloured page, 
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she invited Mm upstairs, it so chanced that the convcr^a- < 
tion had slid oJBE to Helen, and Percival was sufficientlj 
interested to how assent, and to enter. 

Thongh all the way up the stairs Mrs. Mivers, turning* 
hack at every other step, did her best to impress ifpon her 
young visitor’s mind the important fact that they kept 
their household establishment at their ‘‘wilier,’^ and that ' 
their apartments in Fleet-street were only a “ conwenience,” 
the store set by the worthy housewife upon her goods and 
chattels was sufficiently visible in the dri^get that 
threaded its narrow way up the gay Brussels staii'-car- 
pet, and in certain layers of paper, which protected from 
the profanation,of immediate touch the mcfhogany hand¬ 
rail. And nothing could exceed the fostering care ex¬ 
hibited in the drawing-room, when the door thrown open 
admitted a view of its damask moreen curtains, pinned 
Imck from such impertinent sunbeams as could force their 
way through the foggy air of the east into thcj, windows, 
and the elLs of yellow muslm that guarded the frames, at 
least, of a collection of coloured prints, and two kit-kat 
portmtures of Mr. Mivers and his lady, from the peram¬ 
bulations of the dies. 

But Fercivai’s view of this interior was somewhat im¬ 
peded by his portly guide, who, uttering a little exclama¬ 
tion of surprise, stood motionless on the threshold, as she 
perceived Mr. Mivers seated by the hearth in close con¬ 
ference with a gentleman whom she had never seen before. 
At that hour, it was so rare an event, in the life of Mr. 
Mivers to be found in the drawing-room, and that he 
should have an acc[uamtance unknown to his helpmate 
was a circumstance so much rarer still, that Mrs, Mivers 
may well be forgiven for keeping St. John standing at the 
door tOl she had recovered her amaze. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Mivers rose in some confusion, and was 
apparently about to introduce his guest, when that gentle^ 
man coughed and pinched the host’s arm significantly. 
Mr. Mivers coughed also, and stammered out—“A gentle¬ 
man, Mrs. M.—a friend j—^stay with us a day or two. 
Much honoured—^hmn! ” 

m Mrs. Mvers stared and curtseyed, and stared again. 
But there was an open, good-humoured smile in the face 
of the visitor, as. he advanced and took her hand, that 
attracted a very easily eonmiiated. Seeing that 
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• iliai was no moment for ftix'tlier explanation, she plumped 
herself into a seat, and said— 

“ But bless ns and save ns, I am keeping yon standing, 
Mr. St. John!” 

“ St. John 1 ” repeated the visitor, with a vehemence 
that startled Mrs. Mivers. 

“Tour name is Sfc. John, sir—^related to the St. Johns of 
Laughton I 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Percival, with^his shy,.arch 
smile, “ Langhton at present has no worthier owner than 
myself.” 

The gentleman made two strides to Percival, and shook 
him heartily by the hand. 

“ This is pleasant, indeed 1 ” he exclaimed. “ You must 
•excuse my freedom; but I knew well poor old Sir Miles, 
and my heart warms at the sight of Ms representa¬ 
tive.” 

Percival •glanced at his new acquaintance, and on the 
whole was prepossessed in his favour. He seemed some¬ 
where on the sunnier side of fifty, with that superb yellow 
bronze of complexion which betokens long residence under 
eastern skies. Beep wrinkles near the eyes, and a dark 
circle round them, spoke of cares and fatigue, and perhaps 
dissipation. But he had evidently a vigour of constitution 
that had borne him passably through all; his frame was 
wiry and nervous; his eye bright and full of life; and 
there was that abrupt, unsteady, mercu|dal restlessness in 
bis movements and manner, wEicETiisually accompanies 
the man whose sanguine temperament prompts him to 
concede to the impulse, and who is blessed or cursed with 
a superabundance of energy, according as circumstance 
may favour or judgment correct, that equivocal gift of 
t constitution. 

Percival said sometMng appropriate in reply to so 
much cordiality paid to the account of the Sir Miles whom 
he had never seen, and seated himself—colouring slightly 
under the infiuenoe of the fixed, pleased, and earnest look 
still bent upon him. 

Searching for something else to say, Percival asked Mrs. 
Mivers if she had lately seen John Ardworth. 

The guest, who had just reseated himself, turned Ma 
chair round at that question with such vivacity, that Mrs. 
Mivers heard it crack. Her chairs were not meant foj 
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sncli tisago- A sliade fell over lier rosy countenaiice as slie « 
replied— 

Ko, indeed (please, sir, iliem cliairs is Brittle) ! iN'o— 
Bo is like Madame at Brompton, and seldom condescende 
to favour ns now. It was Bat last Sunday we asked Bim 
to dinner. I am sure Be need not turn np Bis nose at onr 
I’oast Beef and pudding! ” 

Here Mr. Mivers was taken witB a violent fit of congB- 
ing, wBicB di^ew off Bis wife’s attention. She was afraid 
Be Bad taken cold. 

The stranger took out a large snuff-box, inhaled a long 
pinch of snuff, and said to St. John:— 

“This Mr. John Ardworth, a pert enough Jackanapes, 

I suppose—a limb of the law, eh ? 

“ Sir,” said Percival gravely, John Ardworth is my, 
particular friend. It is clear that you know very little of 
Bim.” • 

“ That’s true,” said the stranger—“ ’pon my life, that’s 
very true. But I suppose he’s like all lawyeiS—cunning 
and tricky, conceited and supercilious, full of prejudice and 
cant, and a red-hot Tory into the Bargain. I know them, 
sir—I know them! ” 

“Well,” answered St. John, half gaily, half angrily, 

“ your general experience serves you very litfcle here; for 
Ardworth is exactly the opposite of all you have described.” 

“ Even in politics ? ” 

“ W^By, I fear Be is half a Radical—certainly more than 
a Whig,” answered St. John, rather mournfully; for Bis 
own theories were all the other way, notwithstanding his 
tinpatriotic forgetfulness of them, in Bis offer to assist 
Ardworth’s entrance into parliament. 

“I am very glad to Bear it,” cried the stranger, again 
taking snuff. “ And this Madame at Brompton—perhaps 
I know her a little better than I do yonng Mr. Ardworth 
—Brad—I mean Madame Dalibard 1 ” and the 
stranger glanced at Mr. Mivers, who was slowly recover¬ 
ing from some vigorous slaps on the back, administered 
to Bim by Bis wife, as a counter-irritant to the congB. 
Is it true that she has lost the use of her limbs ? ” 

Percival shook Bis Bead. 

“ And takes care of poor Helen Mainwaring, the orphan ? 
Well, well! that looks amiaBle enongh. I mnst see—I 
mustsfeer*®, > 
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** Wlio sliall I say inquired after her, wLen I see Madame 
Daiibard ? ” asked Percival, witli some curiosity. 

^ “ Who ? Oh, Mr. Tomki^. She will not recollect him, 
though,”- 5 -and the stranger laughed, and Mr. Mivers 
laughed too ; and iMrs. Mivers, who, indeed, always laughed 
when other people laughed, laughed also. So Percival 
thought he ought to laugh for the sake of good company, 
and all laughed together, as he arose and took leave. 

He had not, however, got far from the houSe, on his way 
to his cahri(5iet, which he had left by Temple Bar, when, 
somewhat to his surprise, he found Mr. Tomkins at his 
^Ibow. ^ 

“ I beg your pardon, Mr. St. J ohn, but I have only just 
returned to England, and on such occasions a man is apt 
lo seem curious. This young lawyer; you see the elder 
Ardworth (a good-for-nothing scamp !) was a sort of friend 
of mine—not exactly friend, indeed, for, by Jove, I think 
he was a wdSrse friend to me than he was to anybody else— 
still I had a foolish interest for him, and should be glad to 
hear something more about any one bearing his name, than 
I can coax out of that droll little linen-draper. You arc 
really intimate with young Ardworth, eh? 

“ Intimate! poor fellow, he wDl not let any one be that! 
He works too hard to be social. But I love him sincerely; 
and I admire him beyond measure.*’ 

“ The dog has industry, then—^that’s good. And do^ 
he make debts, like that rascal, Ardworth, senior ? ” 

“ Beally, sir, I must say, this tone with respect to Mr. 
Ardworth’s father-” 

“ What the devil, sir! Do you take the father’s part, as 
well as the son’s ? ” 

“ I don’t know anything about Mr Ardworth, senior,” 
said Percival, pouting; “ but I do know that my friend 
would not allow any one to speak ill of his father in his 
presence; and I beg you, sir, to consider, that whatever 
would offend him, must offend me.” 

“ Gad’s my life! He’s the luckiest young rogue to have 
such a friend. Sir, I wish you a very good day.” 

Mr. Tomkins took off his hat—^bowed—and passing St. 
John with a rapid step, was soon lost to his eye amongst tho 
crowd hurrying westward. 

But our business being now rather with him than Per¬ 
cival, we leave the latter to mount his cabriolet, and we 
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witliMr, Mivers’s mercnrial gnest on Ms eccenirio* 
¥ay tlirongli ibe tlir(fcg. 

There was an odd mxdnre of thonghtful abstraction and 
quick observation in the soliloquy in wMch idiis gentleman 
indniged, as he walked briskly on. 

“ A pretty young spark, that St. John! A look of his 
father, but handsomer, and less affected. I like him. 
Fine shop that—^very! London wonderfully improved. A 
hookah in thsfffc window 1—G-od bless me I—a real hookah ! 
This is all very good news about that poor*boy—^very. 
After all, he is not to blame if his mother was such a 
damnable-I must contrive to see and ju^dge of him my¬ 

self as soon as possible. Can^t trust to others—^too sharp 
for that 1 What an ugly dog that is, looking after me I 
It is certainly a bailiff. Hang it!—^what do I care for* 
bailiffs? Hem—hem!’’ And the gentleman thrust his 
hands into his pockets, and laughed, as the jingle of coin 
readhed his ear through the din without. ‘‘ Well, I must 
make haste to decide; for, really there is a very trouble¬ 
some piece business before me. Plague take her!— 
what can have become of the woman ? I shall have to 
hunt out a sharp lawyer. But John’s a lawyer himself. 
Ho—attorneys, I suppose, are the men. Gad! they were 
sharp enough when they had to hunt me 1 What’s that 
great bill on the wall about ?—‘ Down with the Lords.’ 
Pooh, pooh! Master John Bull, you love Lords a great 
deal too much for that. A prettyish girl I English women 
are very good-looking, certainly. That Lucretia—^what 

shall I d^ if -Ah, time enough to think of her, when I 

have got Over that mighty stiff if I ” 

In such cogitations and mental remarks our traveller 
whiled away the time, till he found himself in^ Piccadilly. 
There, a publisher’s shop (and he had that keen eye for 
shops wMch betrays the stranger in London), with its new 
publications exposed at the window, attracted Ms notice. 
Conspicuous amongst the rest was the open title-page of a 
hook, at the foot of which was placed a placard, with the 
enticing words — “Poubth EumoK: just out,” in red 
capitals. The title (ff the work struck Ms irritable, curious 
fwicy; he walked iillb the shop—ai^sed for the volume— 
ai^ while looking over the contents, with muttered ejaort- 

I—cajutall why this.. 'of "Hbrne ^ 

TaoiBi Wlm^B the prieaJ ha^ ^ 
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• tliotigli—must. Ha! lia! home-thrust there! 

thus turning over the leaves, and rending them asiindOT 
with his forefinger, regardless of the paper-cutter extended 
to him by the shopman, a gentleman, pushing by him, 
asked if^he publisher was at home; and as the shopman, 
bowing very low, answered “Yes,” the new-comer darted 
into a little recess behind the shop. Mr. Tomkins, who 
had looked up very angrily on being jostled so uncere¬ 
moniously, started and changed colour, wli€n he saw the 
face of the. offender. “ Saints in heaven ! ” he murmured 
almost audibly; ‘‘what a look of that woman! and yet— 
no—it is gone ! ” 

“ Who is tlfat gentleman ? ” he asked, abruptly, as he 
paid for his book. 

• The shopman smiled, but answered, “I don’t know, 
sir.” 


“That’s a lie!—^you would never bow so low to a man 
you did nq^; know 1 ” 

The shopman smiled again. “ Why, sir, there are 
many who come to this house who don’t wish ns to know 
them.” 

“Ah, I understand 1 you are political publishers—afraid 
of libels, I dare say. Always the same thing in this 
cursed country, and then they tell ns we are ‘ free I ’ So I 
snppose that gentleman has written something William 
Pitt does not like. But, William Pii0!—ha—he’s dead I— 
very true, so he is I Sir, this little book seems most excel- 
leut; but, in my time, a man would have been sent to 
N’ewgate for pidnting it.” 

While thus running on, Mr. Tomkins had edged him¬ 
self pretty close to the recess, within which the last comer 
had disappeared ; and there, seated on a high stool, he 
contrived to read and to talk at the same time, hut his 
eye and his ear were both turned every instant towards the 
recess. 

The shopman, little suspecting that in so very eceentric, 
garrulous a person, he was permitting a spy to encroach 
upon the secrets of the house, continned to make up 
sundry parcels of the new publicaticm which had so en¬ 
chanted his customOT^, while he expatiated on the pro¬ 
digious sensation the book had created; and while the 
customer himself had already caught enough of the low 
conversation within the recess to be aware that the author 
* ■# 
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o£ the hook was the very person who had so roused hig • 
curiosity. 

Kot till that gentleman, followed to the door by the 
polite ])ublisher, had quitted the shop, did Mr. Tomkins* 
put his volume in his pocket, and, with a familiar* nod at 
the shopman, take himself olf. 

He was scarcely in the street, when he saw Percival St. 
John leaning out of his cabriolet, and conversing with 
the author he had discovered. He halted a moment irre¬ 
solute, but the young man, in whom our reader j^ecognises 
John Ardworth, declining St. John's invitation to accom¬ 
pany him to Brompton, resumed his way through the 
throng; the cabriolet drove on; and Mr. Tomkins, though 
with a graver mien, and a steadier step, continued his 
desultory rambles. Meanwhile, John Ardworth strode • 
gloomily back to his lonely chamber. 

There, throwing himself on the well-worn chair before 
the crowded desk, he buried his face in his han(^, and for 
some minutes he felt all that profound despondency peculiar 
to those who have won fame, to add to the dark of 

experience the conviction of fame's upthingness. SR some 
minutes, he felt an illiberal and ungrateful envy of St. 
John—so fair, so light-hearted, so favoured by fortune, so 
rich in friends—in a mother’s love, and in Helen’s half- 
plighted troth. And he, from his very birth, cut off from 
the social ties of blodd—^no mother's kiss to reward the 


toils, or gladden the sports, of childhood—^no father’s 
cheering word up the steep hill of man! And Helen, for 
Wfiose sake he had so often, when his heart grew weary, 
nerved himself again to labour, saying—“ Let me be rich, 
let me he great, and then I will dare to tell Helen that I 
love her I ”—Helen smiling upon another, nnconscions of 
his pangs! What conld fame bestow in compensation ? 
What matter that strangers praised, and the babble of tho 
world’s running stream lingered its brief moment round 
the pebble in its way. In the bitterness of bis mood, be 
was nnjust to his rival. All that exquisite, but half-con¬ 
cealed treasure of imagination and thought, which lay 
beneath the surface of Helen’s childlike smile, he believed 



that he alone—^he, soul of power and son of genius, was 
worthy to discover and to prize. In the pride not unfre- 

g mk with that kingHesI of all aristocracies, the Chiefs of 
the which invests the attri- 
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^ bntos of tlie lieart—forgot that, in the lists of love, the 
heart is at least the equal of the mind. In the reaction 
that follows great excitement, Ardworth had morbidly 
felt, that day, his utter solitude—felt it in the streets 
through ^w'hieh he had passed—in the home to which he 
had returned—the burning tears, shed for the first time 
since childhood, forced themselves through his clasped 
fingers. At length, he rose, with a strong effort at self- 
mastery—some contempt of his weakness, and much re¬ 
morse at his ungrateful envy. He gathered together the 
soiled manuscript and dingy pi^oofs of his book, and thrust 
them through the grimy bars of his grate ; then, opening 
liis desk, he drew out a small packet, with tremulous 
fingers, unfolding paper after paper, and gazed, with eyes 
^jtill moistened, on the relics kept till then, in the devotion 
of the only sentiment inspired by Eros, that had ever, 
perhaps, softened his iron nature: these were two notes 
from Helen—some violets she had once given him, and a 
little purse^she had knitted for him (with a playful pro¬ 
phecy o|ifutur6 fortunes), when he had last left the vicar¬ 
age. IS^^lame him, ye who with more habitual romance 
of temper, and richer fertility of imagination, can recon¬ 
cile the tenderest memories with tjhe sternest duties, if he, 
with all his strength, felt that the associations connected 
with those tokens would but enervate his resolves, and 
embitter his resignation. You cau guess not the extent of 
the sacrifice, the bitterness of the pang, when, averting his 
head, he dropped those relics on the hearth. The evidence 
of the desultory ambition, the tokens of the visionary lovi^ 
—the same flame leapt up to devour both! It was as the 
funeral pyre of his youth ! 

“ So ! he said to himself, “ let all that can divert me 
from the true ends of my life—consume!—Labour, take 
hack your son.” 

An hour afterwards, and his clerk, returning home, 
found Ardworth employed as calmly as usual on bis Law 
Heports. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

TEE DTTITATION TO LAUGHTOIST. ^ 

That day, when lie called at Brompton, Percival reported 
to Madame Dalibard his interview with the eccentric 
Mr. Tomkins. Lncretia seemed chafed and disconcerted 
by the inqnin^s with which that gentleman had honoured 
her, and as soon as Percival had gone, she senator Varney. 
He did not come till late—she repeated to him what St. 
John had said of the stranger. Varney participated in her 
uneasy alarm. The name, indeed, was unknown to them, 
nor could they conjecture the bearer of so ordinary a 
patronymic ; but there had been secrets enow in Lncretia’» 
life, to render her apprehensive of encountering those who 
had known her in earlier years; and Varney feared lest 
H any rumour reported to St. John might create his mis¬ 
trust, or lessen the hold obtained upon a victim heretofore 
so unsuspicious. They b>th agreed in the expediency of 
withdrawing themselves and St. John, as soon ^possible, 
from London, and frnstrating Percival’s cbance of closer 
intercourse witb the stranger, who had evidently aroused 
his curiosity. 

The next day Helen was much indisposed, and the symp¬ 
toms grew so grave towards the evening, that Madame 
Dalibard expressed alarm, and willingly suiffered Percival 
(who had only been permitted to see Helen for a few 
:Minute% when her lassitude was so extreme that she was 
abli^d to retire to her room) to go in search of a phy- 
fflcan: he returned with one of the most eminent of the 
fecul^-. Ou the way to Brompton, in reply to the ques- 

taous of Dr.-, Percival spoke of the dejection to which 

Helen was occasionally subject, and this circumstance con¬ 
firmed Dr.-, after he had seen his patient, in his view 

of the case. In addition to some feverish and inflamma-* 
tory symptoms which he trusted his prescriptions would 
speedily remove, he found great nervous debility, and wil- 
f^il in witb tbe casual suggestions of Varney, who 
preseni^ that a change of air would greatly improTe 
Miss Mainwaring’s general health, as soon as the tem- 
pcaraisEj acute attack had subsided. He did not regard the 
eomplaint rery seriously^ and reassured poor Per- 
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ctTal bj bis cbeerful mien and sanguine predictions. 
Percival remained at tbe bouse tbe whole day, and bad 
the satisfaction, before be left, of bearing that tbe remedies 
«(iad already abated tbe fever, and that Helen bad fallen 
into a profound sleep. Walldng back to town with 
Yarney, tbe last said, hesitatingly—“Youwere saying to 
me tbe other day, that you feared you should have to go 
for a few days, both to Yemon Grange and to Laughton, 
as your steward wished to point out to you some exten¬ 
sive alter^ions in tbe management of your woods to 
commence this autumn. As you were so soon coming of 
age. Lady Mary desired that her directions should yield to 
your own. since Helen is recommended change of air, 
why not invite Madame Dalibard to visit yon at one of 
•these places? I would suggest Laughton. My poor 
mother-in-law, I know, longs to revisit the scene of her 
youth, and you could not compliment or conciliate her 
more than J;)y such an invitation.” 

“ Oh,” said Percival, joyfully, “ it would realise the 
fondest dream of my heart to see Helen nnder the old roof- 
tree of Laughton; but as my mother is abroad, and there 
is therefore no lady to receive them, perhaps-— 

“Why,” interrupted Yarney, “ Madame Dalibard herself 
is almost the very person whom les Inmseomces might 
induce you to select -to do the honours of joist house in 
Lady Mary’s absence ; not only as kinswoman to yourself, 
but as the nearest surviving relative of Sir Miles—^the 
most immediate descendant of the St. Johns ; her mature 
years and decorum of life, her joint kindred to Helen and 
yourself, surely remove every appearance of impropriety.” 

“ If she thinks so, certainly—I am no accurate judge of 
such formalities. You could not oblige me more, Yarney, 
than in pre-obtaining her consent to the proposal. Helen 
at Laughton 1—Oh, blissful thought 1 ” 

“ And in what air would she be so likely to revive ? ” 
said Yaruey, but his voice was thick and husky. 

The ideas thus presented to him, almost banished its 
anxiety from Percival’s breast. In a thou^md delightful 
shapes they haunted him diodng the sleepl^ night. And 
when, the next morning, he found that Helen tos surpris¬ 
ingly better, he pressed his invitation upon Madame DaE- 
bard, with a warmth that made her cheek yet more pale, 
and the hand, which the boy grasped as he pleaded, as cold 
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as lihe dead. But site "briefly consented, and Percival, # 
allowed a brief interview with Helen, bad tbe rapture to 
see ber smile in a delight as childlike as bis own at the 
news he communicated, and listen, with swimming eye©, 
when he dwelt on the walks they should take ‘together, 
amidst haunts to become henceforth dear to her as to him¬ 
self. Fairyland dawned before them. 

The visit of the physician justified Percival’s heightened 
spirits. All the acuter S 3 rinptoms had vanished already. 
He sanctioned his patient’s departure from to^n as soon as 
Madame Dalibard’s convenience would permit, and recom¬ 
mended only a course of restorative medicines to strengthen 
the nervous system, which was to commence with the fol¬ 
lowing morning, and be persisted in for some weeks. He 
dwelt much on the eJ^ect to be derived from taking theses 
medicines, the first thing in the day, as soon as Helen 
woke. Yamey and Madame Halibard exchanged a rapid 
glance. Ohaained with the success that in tMs instance 
itad attended the skill of the great physician,*tercival, in 
ins iwM z^ous benevolence, now eagerly pressed upon 

Madasie Dalibard the wisdom of consulting Dr.-for 

her own malady; and the doctor, putting on Ms spectacles, 
and drawing his chair nearer to the frowning cripple, began 
to question her of her state; but Madame Dalibard abruptly 
and discourteonsly put a stop to all interrogatories—she 
had already exhausted all remedies art could suggest—she 
had become reconciled to her deplorable infirmity, and lost 
all fidth in physicians :—some day or other she might try 
the baths at Egra, hnt, till then, she mnst he permitted to 
suffer undisturbed. 


The doctor, by no means wishing to undertake a case of 
chronic paralysis, rose smilingly, and with a liberal con¬ 
fusion that the German "baths were sometimes extremely 
effic^ous in such complaini®, pressed Percival’s out¬ 
stretched hand, then slipped his own into his pocket, and 
bowed his way ont of the room. 


Believed from all apprehension, Percival very good- 
humouredly received the hint of Madame Dalibard, that 
the excitement throngh which she had gone for the last 
twenty-four hours rendered her unfit for his society, and 
went home to write to Laughton, and prepare all things 
of Ms guests. Yamey aceomjmnied him. 
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Percival found Beck in tke hall, already much altered, and 
embellished, by a new suit of livery. The ex-sweeper 
stared hard at Yamey, who, without recognising, in so 
smart a shape, the squalid tatterdemalion who had lighted 
him up 1;he stairs to Mr. Grabman’s apartments, passed him 
by into Percivars little study, on the ground-floor. 

“ Well, Beck,*^ said Percival, ever mindful of others, 
and attributing his groom’s astonished gaze at Yamey to 
his admiration of that gentleman’s showj' exterior—“I 
shall send you down to the country to-morrow with two of 
the horses—so you may have to-day to yourself, to take 
leave of your^ nurse. I flatter myself you will find her 
rooms a little more comfortable than they were yesterday.” 

Beck heard with a bursting heart; and his master, 
•giving him a cheering tap on the shoulder, left him to find 
his way into the streets, and to Becky’s abode. 

He found, indeed, that the last had already undergone 
the magic transformation whicn is ever at the commatid of 
god-like wealtii. Mrs. Mivers, who was naturally prompt 
*aS3r active, had had pleasure in executing Percival’s com¬ 
mission. Early in the morning, floors had been scrubbed 
—^the windows cleaned—^the ventilator fixed;—^then fol¬ 
lowed porters with chairs and tables, and a wonderful 
Dutch clock, and new bedding, and a bright piece of carpet; 
and then came two servants belonging to Mrs. Mivers to 
arrange the chattels; and finally, when all was nearly com¬ 
pleted, the Avater of Mrs. Mivers herself, to give the last 
finish with her own mittened hands, and in her own house¬ 
wifely apron. 

The good lady was still employed in ranging a set of 
tea-cups on the shelves of the dresser, when Beck entered ; 
and his old nnrse, in the overflow of her gratitude, 
hobbled up to ber foundling, and threw her arms round 
his ueck. 

“ That’s right I ” said Mrs, Mivers, good-humoureffly, 
turning round, and wiping the tear from her eye^ ^ You 
ought to make much of him, poor lad ; he has tumed out 
a god-send, indeed; and, npon my word, he looks very 
respectable in his new clothes. But what is this—a child’s 
coral ? ” as, opening a drawer in the dresser, she discovered 
Beck’s treasure. “ Dear me, it is a very handsome one— 
why, these bells look like gold I ”-^~and suspicion of h^ 
protegS^s honesty for a moment contracted her thoughtful 
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‘‘kow ever on ee^rtk did yon come hj this, Mrs. 
Becky ? ” 

“ Sure and sartin,” answered Becky, dropping her mnii, 
lated cnrtsey, “ I Toe’s glad it be found now, instead of siiirf 
days afore, or I rnight have been yicked enough to*let it go 
with the rest to the pop-shop; and I’m sure the time’s out 
of mind, ven that ’ere boy was a h-nrehin, that I’ve risted 
the timtashimg, and said, ‘JSTo, Becky Carrnthers, that 
mann’t go to my h-nncle’s ! ’ ” 

“ And why not, my good woman ? ” ^ r 

“ Lor’ love yon, marm, if that curril could speak, who 
knows vot it might say—eh, lad, who knows ? You secs, 
marm, my good man had not a long been dead—^I oonW 
not a get no vork, no vays—* Becky Carrnthers,’ says I, 
‘yon must go out in the streets a begging!’ I niver*’ 
thought I should a conx© to that. But my poor husband, 
you sees, marm, fell from, a scafiol,—as good a man as 
h-ey|r—r— ^ , 

“Yes, yos, yon told pa© all that b©fo;pe,” sai4 Mrs. 
Mivers, growing impatient, and already diverted from her 
interest in the coral hy a new cargo, all bright from the 
tinman, which, indeed, no less instantaneously, absorbed the 
admiration both of Beck and his nurse. And what with 
the inspection of these articles, and the comments each 
provoked, the coral rested in peace on the drossei”, till 
Mrs. Mivers, when just about to renew her inquiries, was 
startled hy the sound of the Dutch clock striking four, a 
voice which reminded her of the lapse of time, and her own 
dinner-hour. So, with many promises to call again, and 
have a good chat with her humble friend, she took her 
departure, amidst the blessings of Beck^ and the less 
noisy, but not less grateful, salutations of Beck. 

Very bappy was the evening these poor creatures passed 
together over their first cup of tea from the new bright 
copper kettle, and the almost-forgotten luxury of crumpets, 
in which their altered circumstances permitted them, with¬ 
out extravagance, to indulge. In the course of conversa¬ 
tion, Beck communicated how much he had been astonished 
by recognising the visitor of Grabman, the provoker of 
the irritable grave-stealer, in the familiar companion of hia 
master j and when Becky told him how oftep, iOi the do¬ 
mestic experwee her^ avocation of charing had accumulated, 
she had heard of th© rum brought on Kich yoTOg mem by 
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• gamblers and sbarpers, Beck promised to himself to keep 
a sharp eye on Girabman’s showy acquaintance. “Boi 
master is but a babe like,” said he, majestically ; “ and I'd 
be cut into mincemeat afore I'd let an 'air on his 'ead come 
to 'arm, if so be's h-as 'ow I could perwent it.” 

We need not say that his nurse confirmed him in these 
good resolutions. 

‘‘ And now,” said Beck, when the time came for parting, 
“you’ll keep from the gin-shop, old 'oman, and not shame 
the young paster ? ” 

“ Sartin sure,” answered Becky ; “ it is only ven vun is | 
down in the vorld that vun goes to the licker-shop. IsTow, 
h-indeed,”—add she looked round very proudly—“ I 'as a 
'spoctable stashion, and I vouldn’t go for to lower it, an.d 
4et 'em say that Becky Carruthers does not know how to 
conduct herself. The curril will be safe enuff now—^but 
praps you had best take it yourself, lad.” 

“ Vot should I do vith it ? I've had enufE of the 'sponsi- 
bility. Put it up in a 'ankerchiff, and praps ven master 
gets married, and 'as a babby vots teethin’, he vil say 
‘ Thank ye, Beck, for your curril.’ Yould not that make 
us proud, mammy ? ” 

Chuckling heartily at that vision, Beck kissed his nurse, 
and trying hard to keep himself upright, and do credit to 
the dignity of his cloth, returned to his new room over the 
stables. 


CPIAPTEE XVII. 

THE WAKING OP 'I'HE SERPENT. 

And how, 0 Poet of the sad belief, and eloquence, “ like 
ebony at once dark and splendid,” * how couldst tho-% 
august Lucretius, deem it but sweet to behold from the 
steep the strife of the great sea, or, safe from the pertly gaze 
on the wrath of the battle, or, serene in the tem^es the 
wise, look afar on the wanderings of human error ? Is it 
80 sweet to survey the ills from which thoju art delivered ? 

♦ It was said of Tortullan that ‘‘Ms style wafl Mite ohomy, darit 
eplcndid.” 
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Stall not the strong law of Sympathy find thee out, and 
thy heart rehnke thy philosophy ? Not sweet, indeed, can 
be man^s shelter in self, when he says to the storm, I ha Ye 
no Imrk on the sea; or to the gods of the battle, “ I havd 
no son in the slaughter; ” when he smiles nnmoy^d upon 
Woe, and murmurs, “ Weep on, for these eyes know no 
tears; ”—when nnappalled, he beholdeth the black deeds 
of carime, and cries to his conscience, “ Thou art calm: — 
Yet solemn is the sight to him, who lives in all life ; seeks 
for Nature in the storm, and Providence in ^:he battle; 
loses self in the woe; probes his heart in the crime i and 
owns no philosophy that sets him free from the fetters of 
man. Not in vain do we scan all the contravstsin the large 
framework of civilised earth, if we note, “ when the dust 
groweth into hardness, and the clods cleave fast together.’^ 
Range, 0 Art, through all space, clasp together in ex- 
tremesfshake idle wealth from its lethargy, and bid States 
look in hovels, where the teacher is dumb, apd^5^as03X 
nnweeded runs to rol l Bid haugbiy Intdl^ct pause in its 
ai53rdoi!£i if intellect alone can deliver the soul 
k from its tempters I—^Only that lives uncormpt, which pre- 
|\ nerves in all seasons the human afieetions in which the 
I ^ breath of G-odbreathes, and is! Go forth to the world, 0 
Art 1—go forth to the innocent, the guilty;—^the wdse, and 
the dull I—go forth as the still voice of Fate!—speak of 
the insecurity even of goodness below!—carry on th&rapt 
vision of suffering Yirtue through “ the doors of the 
shadows of death! ”—^show the dim revelation symbolled 
forth in the Tragedy of old!—^how incomplete is man’s. 
I destiny, how undeveloped is the justice divine, if Antigone 
sfeep eternally in the ribs of the rock, and GEdipus vanish 
fiirevmr in the Grove of the Furies! Here, below, “the 
waters are hid with a stone, and the fece of the deep is 
fimen \ ” Bui above liveth He “ who can hind the sweet 
influence of the Pleiades, and loose the hands of Orion.” 
Go with Fate over the bridge, and she vanishes in the land 
beyond the gulf t Behold where the Eternal demands 
K^mityjor the progress of His creatures, and the vindica¬ 
tion of Bis justice! 

It was past midnight, and Lucretia sat alone in her 
dreary room; her Iteead buried on her bosom, her eyes fixed 
^ Ike grcKL^ her feeuds res&tg on her knees:—^it was an 
iiaage inaaimiaie prostration and decrepitude that 
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migEt have moved, compassion to itc cLeptli. The^ door 
i>peiied, and Martha entered, to assist Madame Dalibard, 
as usual, to retire to rest. Her mistress slowly raised 
4ier eyes at the noise of the opening door, and those eyes 
took th^ir searching, penetrating acuteness, as they fixed 
upon the florid nor uncomely countenance of the waiting- 
woman. 

In her starched cap, her sober-coloured stuflE gown—in 
her prim, quiet manner, and a certain sanctified demure¬ 
ness of a^ect, there was something in the first appearance 
of this woman, that impressed you with the notion of 
respectability, and inspired confidence in those steady good 
qualities which we seek in a trusty servant. But, more 
closely examined, an habitual observer might have found 
• much to qualify, perhaps to disturb, his first prepossessions. 
The exceeding lowness of the forehead, over which that 
stifl harsh hair was so puritanically parted—the sevei’e 
hardness jf those thin small lips, so pursed up and con¬ 
strained—even a certain dnll cruelty in those light, cold 
blue eyes, might have caused an uneasy sentiment, almost 
approaching to fear. The fat grocer’s spoiled child 
instinctively recoiled from her, when she entered the shop 
to make her household purchases; the old, grey-whiskered 
terrier dog, at the public house, slunk into the tap when 
she crossed the threshold. 

Madame Dalibard silently suffered herself to he wheeled 
into the adjoining bed-room, and the process of disrobing 
was nearly completed before she said, abruptly— 

“ So you attended Mr. Yarney’s uncle in his last illness 
Did he suffer much ? ” 

“He was a poor creature at best,” answered Martha; 
“ but he gave me a deal of trouble afore he went. He was 
a scranny corpse when I strecked him out.” 

Madame Dalibard shiank from the hands at that moment 
employed upon herself, and said— 

“ It was not, then, the first corpse you have laid out for 
the grave ? ” 

“ Hot by many.” 

“ And did any of those you so prepared, die of the same 
complaint ? ” 

“ I can’t say, I’m sure,” returned Martha. “ I never 
inquires how folks die; my bizness was to nurse ’em till 
all was over, and then to sit up. As they say in my 
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country—‘Riving Pike wears a kood, wken tke weatker 
bodes ill’ 

“ And wken you sat up witk Mr. Varney’s uncle, did you 
feel no fear in the dead of tke nigkt?—that corpse before* 
you—^no fear ? ” « 

“ Young Mr. Varney said I should come to no harm. 
Ok, he’s a clever man. What should I fear, ma’am ? ” 
answered Martha, with a horrid simplicity. 

‘‘You have bolonged to a very religious sect, I think I 
have heard you say—a sect not unfamiliar to ^ne—a sect 
to which great crime is very rarely known ? ” 

“Yes, ma’am, some of ’em be tame enough, but others 
be weelf deep 1 ” 

“You do not believe what they taught you ? ” 

“ I did, when I was young and silly.” 

“ And what disturbed your belief ? ” 

“ Ma’am, the man what taught me, and my mother afore 
me, was the first I ever kep company with,” answered 
Martha, without a change in her florid hue, which seemed 
fixed in her cheek, as the red in an autumn leaf. ‘‘After 
he had ruined me, as the girls say, he told me as how it 
was all sham ! ” 

“ You loved him, then ? ” 

“ The man was well enough, ma’am, and ho behaved 
handsome, and got me a husband. I’ve known bettor 
days.” 

“You sleep well at night ? ” 

“Yes, ma’am, thank you, I loves my bed,” 

“I have done with you,” said Madame Dalibard, stifling 
a groan, as now, placed in her bed, she turned to the wall. 
Martha exitinguished the candle, leaving it on the table by 
the bed, with a book and a box of matches, for Madame 
Dalibard was a bad sleeper, and often read in the night. 
She then drew the curtains, and went her way. 

It might be an hour after Martha had retired to rest, 
that a hand was stretched from the bed, that the candle 
was lighted, and Lucretia Dalibard rose; with a sudden 
movement she threw aside the coverings, and stood in her 
long night^gear on the floor. Yes,, the helpless, paralysed 

• “ If Hiving PikB do. wear a hoed, 

The day, De sure, will ne'er be good." 

A DtstI'C®. 

Vo<^Hwhtr%0(olv 
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• cripple rose—^was on her feet—tall, elastic, erect! It was 
as a resuscitation from tlie grave. Heverwas cliange more 
startling tlian that simple action effected—^not in the form 

. fflone, but the whole character of the face. The solitary 
light str^med upward on a countenance, on every line of 
which spoke sinister power and strong resolve. If you 
had ever seen her before, in her false, crippled state, pros¬ 
trate and helpless, and could hav-e seen her then—^those 
eyes, if haggard still, now full of life and^ vigour^—^that 
frame, if spare, towering aloft in commanding stature, per¬ 
fect in its proportions as a Grecian image of Nemesis— 
your amaze would have merged into terror, so preternatural 
did the transformation appear!—so did aspect and bearing 
contradict the very character of her sex; uniting the two 
elements, most formidable in man or in fiend—^wickedness 
and power! 

She stood a moment motionless, breathing loud, as if it 
were a joy io breathe free from restraint, and then, lifting 
the light, and gliding to the adjoining room, she unlocked 
a bureau in the coi'ner, and bent over a small casket, which 
she opened with a secret spring. 

Header, cast back your eye to that passage in this his¬ 
tory, when Lucretia Clavering took down the volume from 
the niche in the tapestried chamber at Laughton, and num¬ 
bered, in thought, the hours left to her uncle’s life. Look 
back on the ungrateful thought—behold, how it has swelled 
and ripened into the guilty deed! There, in that box. 
Death guards his treasure-crypt. There, all the science of 
Hades numbers its murderous inventions. As she searched 
for the ingredients her design had pre-selected, something 
heavier than those small packets she deranged, fell to the 
bottom of the box with a low and hollow sound. She 
started at the noise, and then smiled, in scorn of her 
momentary fear, as she took up the ring that had oc¬ 
casioned the sound—a ring plain and solid, like those 
used as signets in the Middle Ages, with a large dull opal 
in the centre. What secret could that bauble have in com¬ 
mon with its ghastly companions ha Death’s crypt. This 
had been found amongst Olivier’s papers; a note in 
that precious manuscript, which had given to the hands 
of his successors the keys of the grave, had discovered the 
mystery of its uses. By the pressure of the hand, at the 
touch of a concealed spring, a barbed point fiew forthj 
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^ st «eped in venom, more deadly than the Indian extracts horn 
the W of the cobracapella,~~a venom to which no aiifcidofco 
is known, which no test can detect. It corrupts the whole 
mass of the blood—ib mounts in frenzy and fire to tin 
brain—it rends the soul from the body in spasm and con¬ 
vulsion. But examine the dead, and how divine the effect 
of the cause?—how go back to the records of the Borgias, 
and amidst all the scepticism of times in which, happily, 

\ such arts are<,unknown, unsuspected, learn from the hero 
'. of Machiavel how a clasp of the hand can get rid of a 
( foe? Easier and more natural to point to the living 
puncture in the skin, and the swollen flesh round it, and 
dilate on the danger a rusty nail—nay, a pif!, can engender 
--when the humours are ;^ccaut, and the blood is iinpurci! 

I The fabrication of that bai^le, the discovery of Borgia'* 

1 device, was the masterpiece in the science of Dalibard j a 
curious and philosophical triumph of research, hitherto un¬ 
used by its iuveutor and his heirs ; for that casket is rich 
in the choice of more gentle materials; but the rise yet 
may come. As she gazed on the ring, there was a conls* 
placent and proud expression on Lucretia's face. 

“ Dumb token of Caesar Borgia!she murmured—him 
of the wisest head and the boldest hand that over grasped 
at empire;—whom Machiavel, the virtuous, rightly praised 
as the model of accomplished ambition! Why should I 
falter in the paths which he trod with his royal stop, only 
because my goal is not a throne? Eveiy circle is as 
complete in itself, whether rounding a globule or a star. 
Why groan in the belief that the mind detiles itself by the 
darbness through which it glides on its objeeb, or the miro 
through which it ascends to the hill? Murderer as ho 
was, poisoner, and fratricide—did blood clog his intolloct ? 
or crime impoverish the luxury of his genius? Was his 
verse less melodious,* or his love of art loss intense, or 
his eloquence less persuasive, because he sought to 
remove every barrier, rev^ge every wrong, crush every 

In the wondrous corruption to which her mind had 
descended, thus murmured Lucretia. Intellect had been 

♦ It is well known tiiat CaDsar Boi^ was both a munificent patron and 
an ex(iuisite appreciator of art—well known also are his powers of per¬ 
suasion; but the general reader may not perhaps be aoquMntcd wilhtht 
laet, that this terrible criminal was also a poet. 
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• BO long made lior sole god, tliat the very monster of history 
wfis lifted to her reverence by his ruthless intellect alone; 
lifted, in that mood of feverish excitement, when conscience, 
•often less silenced, lay crushed under the load of the deed 
to comef into an example and a guide. 

Though, at times, when looking back, oppressed hy the 
blackest despair, no remorse of the past ever weakened 
those nerves, when the Hour called up its demon, and the 
Will ruled the rest of the human being as » machine. 

She repll^ced the ring—she reclosed the casket, and re¬ 
locked its depository ; then passed agaiin into the adjoining 
chamber. 

A. few minfLtes afterwards, and the dim light that stole 
from the heavens (in which the moon was partially over- 
• cast), throngh the casement on the staircase, rested on a 
shapeless figure, rohed in hlack from head to foot—a figure 
so obscure and indefinable in outline, so suited to the 
gloom in its hue, so stealthy and rapid in its movements, 
that, had you started from sleep, and seen it on your 
floor, yon would, perforce, have deemed that your fancy had 
befooled you! 

Thus darkly, through the darkness, went the Poisoner to 
her prey. 


CHAPTEE XVin. 

EETEOSPECT. 

We have now arrived at that stage in this history when 
it is necessary to look hack on the interval in Lncretia’s 
life—between the death of Dalibard, and her re-introduc¬ 
tion, in the second portion of our tale. 

One day, without previous notice or warning, Imcretia 
arrived at William Mainwarjpig’s house; she was in the 
deep weeds of widowhood, and that garb mourning 
sufficed to add Susan’s tenderest commis^cation to the 
warmth of her afiectionate welcome. Iiucrefeb appeared 
to have forgiven the past, and to have conquered its more 
painful recollections ; she was gentle to Susan, though she 
rather suffiered than returned her, care^es; she was open 
and frank to William. Both felt inexpressibly grateful for 
her visit—the forgiveness it betokened, and the eoufi- 
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deuce it implied. At tins time, no condition could be • 
more promising and prosperous tlian fcbat of tho jy'ouug 
banker. Erom tbe first, tbe most active partner in tho 
bank, be bad now virtually almost monopolised tbe busf- 
ness. Tbe senior partner was old and infirm; tlfe second 
bad a bucolic turn, and was much taken up by tbe care of 
a large farm be bad recently purchased; so that Mainwar- 
ing, more and more trusted and bonoured, became tbo sol^ 
managing administrator of tbe firm. Business throve in 
bis able bands; and with patient and ^ steady jMJrseveranca 
there was little doubt but what, before middle age was 
attained, bis competence would have swelled into a fortune 
sufficient to justify him in realising tbo secret dream of bis 
heart—tbe parliamentary representation of tbe town in 
which be bad already secured tbe affiection and esteem of* 
tbe inhabitants. ^ 

It was not -long before Lucretia detected tbe ambition 
William’s industry but partially concealed; it not long 
beforej with tbe ascendancy natural to her will and her 
talents, she began to exercise considerable, though uneon- 
scious, influence over a man in whom a thousand good 
qualities, and some great talents, were unhappily accom¬ 
panied by infirm purpose and weak resolutions. Tho 
ordinary conversation of Lucretia unsettled bis mind and 
inflamed bis vanity—a conversation able, aspiring, full, 
both of knowledge drawn from books, and of that expe¬ 
rience of public men which her residence in Paris 
(whereon, with its new and greater Charlemagne, the eyes 
of tbe world were turned) bad added to her acquisitions 
in tbe lore of human life. Jlotbing more disturbs a mind 
like William Mainwaring*s than that species of eloquence 
I wMcb rebukes its patience in tbe present, by inflaming all 
^ its hopes in tbe future. Lucretia bad none of tbe obSrm- 
ing babble of women —none of tbii^tta^^ interest in 
^ life^ which 

Jhe mtelleet^n^^ the heart: T&ard and 

^ vigorous, her sentences came in eternal appeal to tbe 
reas^ or address to the sterner passions in which love has 
no share. Beside this strong thinker, poor Susan’s sweet 
talk seemed frivolous and inane. Her soft bold uptn 
Mamwarmg loosened. He ©eased to consult her upon 
busmess—be began to repine that tbe partn» ci Ms lot 
could have bttle sympathy with Ms dretos-^-moire often 
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and more bitterly now did Ms discontented glance, in Ms 
way homeward, rove to the rooftops of the rural member 
for the town; more eagerly did he read the parliamentary 
debates—more heavily did he sigh at. the thought of 
cloqtLen<?e denied a vent, and ambition delayed in its 
career. 

When arrived at this state of mind, Liicretia’s conversa¬ 
tion took a more worldy, a more practical turn. Her 
knowledge of the specnlators of Paris instructed her pic¬ 
tures aof bold ingenuity creating sudden wealth; she spoke 
of fortunes made in a day—of jpar'venus bursting into mih 
Uonaires —of wealth as the necessary instrument of ambition, 
as the arch ruler of the civilised world. Hever once, be it 
observed, in these temptations, did Lucretia address herself 
•to the heart—the ordinary channels of vulgar seduction 
were disdained by her ; she-would not have stooped so low 
as Mainwaring’s love, could she have commanded or allured 
it; she w^ willing to leave to Susan the husband reft 
from her own passionate youth, but leave Mm with the 
brand on his brow and the worm at his heart—a scoiK and 
a wreck. 

At this time, there was in that market-town one of those 
adventurous speculative men, who are the more dangerous 
impostors, because imposed upon by their own sanguine 
chimeras, who have a plausibility in their calculations, an 
earnestness in their arguments, which account for the 
dupes they daily make in our most sober and wary ofi 
civilised communities. Unscrupulous in their means, yet’] 
really honest in the belief that their objects can be/ 
attained, they are at once the rogues and fanatics of I 
Mammon! This person was held to have been fortunate 
in some adroit speculations in the com trade, and he was 
brought too frequently into business with Mainwaring not 
to be a frequent visitor at the house. In him, Lucretia 
saw the very instrument of her design, she led Mm on to 
talk of business as a game—of money as a realiser of cent, 
per cent.—she drew him into details—she praised him, she 
admired. In his presence she seemed only to hear him—^ 
in his absence, musingly, she started from silence to ex¬ 
claim on the acuteness of his genius and the accuracy of 
his figures. Soon the tempter at Mainwaring^s heart gave 
signification to these praises—^soon this adventurer became 
his most intimate Mend. Scarcely knowing why, never 
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ascribing ibe ebange to ber sister, poor Susan wept, • 
amazed at Mainwaring’s transformation—^no care now for 
the new books from London, or tbe roses in tbe garden !— 
tbe music on tbe instrument was’unheeded 1 Books, rosesf 
music!—^wbat are those trifles to .a man tbinkifig upon 
cent, per cent. ? Mainwaring’s very countenance altered 
—it lost its frank, affectionate beauty;—sullen, abstracted, 
morose—it showed that some great care was at tbe core. 
Tlien Lucretia herself began grievingly to notice tbe 
change to Susan—gradually she altered her*tone with 
regard to ibe speculator, and hinted vague fears, and 
urged Susan’s remonstrance and warning. As she antici¬ 
pated, warning and remonstrance came ifl vain to tbe 
man, who, comparing Lncretia’s mental power to Susan’s, 
bad Immed to despise tbe unlearned timid sense of the* 
last. 

It is unnecessary to trace this ebange in Mainwaring 
step by step, or to measure tbe time which sufficed to 
darfe Ms reason and blind bis honour. In tbe midst of 
schemes and hopes, which tbe lust of gold now pervaded, 
came a thunderbolt. An anonymous letter to tbe bead 
partner of tbe bank provoked snspicions that led to minute 
, examination of tbe accounts. It seemed that sums bad 
l)een irregularly advanced (upon bills drawn upon men of 
straw) to tbe speculator by Mainwaring ; and tbe destina¬ 
tion of these sums could be traced to gambling operations 
in trade, in which Mainwaring bad a private interest and 
partnership. ^ great, as we have said, had been tbe con- 
Mmce phied in William’s abilities and honour, that tbe 
famli&s Mm, in tbe disposal of tbe joint stock, far 

exo^ded ipually. granted to tbe partner of a firm 

Wii the of tn^^p^od the more flagrant from 

the of Iho ccmfidence misplaced. Meanwhile, Wil¬ 
liam^ Mainwaring, though as yet uuconscious of the pro¬ 
ceedings of his jfmrtners, was gnawed hy anxiety and re- 
mor^, not unmixed with hope. He depended upon the 
rwuli of a bold speculation in the purchase of shares in a 
Company, a bill for wMch was then before Parlia- 
with (as he was led to believe) a certainty of sue- 
sums he had, on his own responsibility, 
from the joint account were devoted to this 
d^^Mm pstice, he dreamed 
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^knowing tliat tlie bills, on wbicb the moneys had been 
advanced, were merely nominal deposits, he had confidently 
calcnlated on the certainty of success for the speculation^ 
t(i which the proceeds so obtained were devoted, and he 
looked forward to the moment when he might avow what 
he had done, and justify it by doubling the capital with¬ 
drawn. But to his inconceivable horror, the bill of the 
Canal Company was rejected in the Lords—the shares 
bought at a premium went down to zero ; apd, to add to 
his perplexity, the speculator abruptly disappeared from the 
town. In this crisis, he was summoned to meet his 
indignant associates- 

The evidence'against him was morally damning, if not 
legally conclusive. The unhappy man heard all in the 
^lence of despair. Crushed and bewildered, he attempted 
no defence. He asked but an hour to sum up the losses of 
the bank, and his own; they amounted within a few hun¬ 
dreds to the ten thousand pounds he had brought to the 
firm, and wlfich, in the absence of marriage-settlements, 
was entirely at his own disposal. This sum he at once 
resigned to his associates, on condition that they should 
defray from it his personal liabilities. The money thus 
repaid, his partners naturally relinquished all further in¬ 
quiry. They were moved by pity for one so gifted and 
so fallen—they even offered him a subordinate, but lucra¬ 
tive situation, in the firm in which he had been partner; 
but Mainwaring wanted the patience and resolution to 
work back the redemption of his name — perhaps, ulti 
mately of his fortunes. In the fatal anguish of Ms shamL 
and despair, he fled from the town ; his flight confirmed for 
ever the rumours against him—^rumours worse than the 
reality . It was long before he evSi admitted Susan to 
the knowledge of the obscure refuge he had sought; 
there, at length, she joined him. Meanwhile, what did 
Lucretia ?—-she sold nearly half of her own fortune, con¬ 
stituted principally of the moiety of her portion, which, at * 
Dalibard’s death, had passed to herself as survivor, and 
partly of the share in her deceased husband’s effects, 
which the Brench law awarded to her; and with the pro¬ 
ceeds of this snm she purchased an annuity for her victims! 
Was this strange generosity the act of mercy—the rosnlt 
of repentance ? Ho ; it wa» one of the not least subtle and 
delicious refinements of her revenge. To know him wh t 
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bad rejected ber^be rival wbo bad supplanted—tbe- 
miserable pensioners of ber bountj, was dear to ber 
bangbty and disdainful bate. Tbe lust of power, ever 
stronger in ber tban avarice, more tban reconciled ber <^0 
tbe sacrifice of gold;—^yes, bere, sbe, tbe deqpised, tbe 
degraded-bad power stillber wratb bad ruined tbe for¬ 
tunes of ber victim, blasted tbe repute, embittered and 
desolated evermore tbe future,—^now ber contemptuous 
charity fed jibe wretched lives that sbe spared in scorn. 
Sbe bad no small difficulty, it is true, i^ persuading 
Susan to accept this sacrifice, and sbe did so only by sus¬ 
taining her sister’s belief that the past yet could be 
retrieved—that Mainwaring’s energies cduld yet rebuild 
their fortunes,—and that as tbe annuity was at any time 
i^edeemable, tbe aid therefore was only temporary. With 
ibis understanding, Susan, overwhelmed with gratitude, 
weeping and broken-hearted, departed to join tbe choice of 
ber youth. As tbe men, deputed by tbe auctioneer to 
arrange and ticket tbe furniture for sale, entered tbe deso¬ 
late bouse, Inicretia then, with tbe step of a conqueror, 
passed from tbe threshold. 

“ Ab! ” sbe murmured, as sbe paused, and gazed on 
tbe walls—“ab, they were happy when I first entered 
those doors!—happy in each other’s tranquil love— 
happier still, when they deemed I bad forgiven tbe wrong, 
and abjnred tbe past ! How honoured was then their 
home I How knew I then, for tbe first time, what tbe 
home of love can be? and who bad destroyed for me, 
upon all tbe earth, a home like theirs ?—they on whom 
that home smiled with its serene and taunting peace 1—I 
—I, the guest! I—I, ihe abandoned!—^tbe betrayed— 
what dark memories wei’e on my soul 1 what a bell boiled 
wiibm my bosom !—Well might those memories take each 
a voice to accuse them!—well, from that bell, might rise 
tbe Alecto! Their lives were in jtny power!—my fatal 
dowry at my command—^rapid death, or slow consuming 
k>rtnre; — bnt to have seen each cheer tbe other to 
the grave, lighting every downward step with tbe eyes 
love—v^geance, so urged, would have fallen only on 
myself 1 Ha I deceiver, didst thou plume thyself, forsooth, 
on ^tless reputfi^on?—didst thou stand, me by tby side, 
^^ngsfe tby p^ijured bousehobi gods, and talk of bononr ? 
Tl^ » reft from thee!—tby reputation^ it is a 
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#coff ^tLine lionour, it is a gliost tliat shall hannt thee I 
Thy love, can it linger yet ?—Shall the soft eyes of thy 
wife not hnrn into thy heart, and shame tnm love into 
loathing ? Wrecks of my vengeance—^minions of my 
bounty—X did well to let ye live 1 I shake the dust from *> 
iny feet on your threshold;—^live on—^homeless, hopeless, 
and childless 1 The curse is fulfilled I ” 

Trom that hour, Lucretia never paused from her career 
to inquire further of her victims;—she never ^entered into 
communi<^tij>n with either. They knew not her address, 
nor her fate, nor she theirs. As she had reckoned, Main- 
waring made no effort to recover himseKfrom his fall. All 
%e high objects^bhat had lured his ambition were gone from 
him evermore. Ho place in the state, no authority in the 
senate, awaits in England the man with a blighted name. 
For the lesser objects of life, he had no heart, and no care. 
They lived in obscurity in a small village in Cornwall, till 
the Peace allowed them to remove to Prance. The rest of 
their fate is ^nown. 

Meanwhile, Lucretia removed to one of those smaller 
Londons—resorts of pleasure and idleness, with which rich 
England abounds, and in which widows of limited income 
can make poverly seem less plebeian. And now, to all 
those passions that had hitherto raged within her, a dismal 
apathy succeeded. It was the great calm in her sea of 
life. The winds fell, and the sails drooped. Her ven¬ 
geance satisfied, that which she had made so pretematurally 
the main object of existence, once fulfilled, left her in 
youth objectless. 

She strove at first to take pleasure in the society of the 
place, but its frivolities and pettiness of purpose soon 
wearied that masculine and grasping mind, already made 
insensible to the often healthful, often innocent, excite¬ 
ment of trifles, by the terrible ordeal it had passed. Gan 
the touch of the hand, scorched by the burning iron, feel 
pleasure in the softness of silk, or the light down of the 
cygnet’s plume ? She next sought such reEef as study 
could afford; and her natural beat of ihoughi^ and her 
desire to vindicate her deeds to herself, piui^d her into 
the fathomless abyss of metaphymcal inquiry, with tho 
hope to confirm into positive assurance her earlier scepti- 
cism-^with the atheist’s hope to annihilate the soul, and 
banish the presiding Gtod. But no voice ihat could satisfy 
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her reason came from those dreary deops : contradiction on 
contradiction met her in the maze. Only -wlien, wearied 
with hook-lore, she turned her eyes to the visible nature, 
and beheld everywhere harmony, order, system, conti'^v- 
ance, art, did she start with the amaze and awe ohiustinctive 
conviction ; and the natural religion rovoltcHl from licr 
cheerless ethics ! Then came one of those stuldcn nuictiona 
common with strong passions and exploring minds—hut 
more commion with women, however manlike, than with 
men. Had she lived in Italy then, she had l^2como a nun! 
For in this woman, unlike Varney and Dalibard, the con¬ 
science could never he utterly silenced, ^ In her choice of 
evil, she found only torture to her spirit ifi all the respites 
I ahPorded to the occupations it indulged. When orriployed 
I upon ill, remorse gave way to the zest of scheming; when 
I the ill was done, remorse came with the repose. 

It was in this peculiar period of her life that laicretia, 
turning everywhere, and desperately, for esejj^po from the 
past, became acquainted with some members of one of the 
most rigid of the sects of dissent. At first, she permitted 
herself to know and commune with these persons from a 
kind of contemptuous curiosity; she desii’ed to encourage, 
in contemplating them, her experience of the follies of 
human nature; but in that crisis of her mind, in those 
struggles of her reason, whatever showed tliat which she 
yearned most to discover—viz., earnest faith, rooted and 
genuine conviction, whether of annilnlaiion or of immor- 
I tality—a philosophy that might reconcile her to crimo by 
destroying the providence of good, or a creed that could 
/ hold out the hope of redeeming the past, and exorcising sin 
\ by the mystery of a Divine sacrifice,—had over her a 
power which she had not imagined or divined. Gradually 
the intense convictions of her new associates disturbed and 
infected her. Their affirmations, tluit an we are born in 
wrath, so sin is our second nature, our mysterious heritage, 
seemed, to her understanding, willing to bo blinded, to 

I imply excuses for her past misdeeds. Their assurances 
j| that the worst sinner may become the most earnest saint-— 

II that through but one act of the will, resolute faith, all re- 
i demption is to^ be found,—these affirmations and these 
tt assur^oes, which have so often restored the guilty, and 
1 reiaodelled the human heart, made a salutary, if brief, im- 
* psressien upon her, Her were the lives of these dissenters 
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i(for fclie most part, austerely moral), nor tlie peace and self- 
complacency wkiciL tliey evidently found in the satisfaction 
of conscience and fulfilment of duty, -without an influence 
her, that, for awhile, both chastened and soothed. 

Hopefui of such a convert, the good teachers strove hard 
to confirm the seeds springing up from the granite and 
amidst the weeds ; and amongst them came one man more 

eloquent, more seductive than the rest, AHr^JSraddelL. 

This person, a trader at Liverpool, was one^oflEose strange 
living paradoxes that can rarely be found out of a commercial 
community. He himself had been a convert to the sect, and I 
like most converts, hepushed his entlmsiasm bigo try f 

oF7ELFzealoE' T[^ saw ho^lvatio^ out of the pale ^n^o’'^^Tch' 
he had entered; but though his belief was sincere, it did 
n«t genially operate on his practical life; with the most 
scrupulous attention to forms, he had the worldliness and 
cunning of the carnal. He had abjured the vices of the 
softer sense^ but not that which so seldom wars on the 
decorums ox outer life. He was essentially a money¬ 
maker—close, acute, keen, over-reaching. G-ood works 
with him were indeed as nothing—faith, the all in all. lie 
was one of the elect, and could not fall. Still, in this man 
there was all the intensity which often charactei’ises a mind 
in proportion to the narrowness of its compass; that in¬ 
tensity gave fire to his gloomy eloquence, and strength to 
his obstinate will. He saw Lucretia, and his zeal for her 
conversion soon expanded into love for her person ; yet 
that love was secondary to his covctou.sness. Though 
ostensibly in a flourishing business, he was greatly dis¬ 
tressed for money to carry on operations which swelled 
beyond the reach of his capital; his fingers itched for the 
sum which Lucretia had still at her disposal; but the seem¬ 
ing sincerity of the man, the persuasion of his goodness, 
his reputation for sanctity, deceived her; she believed her¬ 
self honestly and ardently beloved, and by one who could 
guide her back, if not to happiness, at least to repose. She 
herself loved him not,—she could love no more. But it 
seemed to her a luxury to fiud some one she could trust, 
she could honour. If you had probed into the recesses of 
her mind at that time, you would have found that no 
religious belief was there settled—only the desperate wish 
to believe,—only the disturbance of all previous infidelity, 
—only a restless gnawing desire to escape from memory, 
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to emerge from tlie gulf. In tHs troubled, impatient, 
order of mind and feeling, sbe burned into a second 
marriage as fatal as tbe first. 

For awbile sbe bore patiently all tbo privations of tlm,t 
ascetic bonsebold; assisted in all those external formalities, 
centred all her intellect within that iron rango of existence. 
But no grace descended on her soul—^no warm ray un¬ 
locked tbe ice of tbe well. Then, gradually becoming 
aware of tb^ niggardly meannesses, of tbe liarsb unchari¬ 
table judgments, of tbo decorous frauds thatj^witb uncon¬ 
scious hypocrisy, her husband concealed bonoatb tbo robes 
of sanctity, a weary disgust stole over her,-—it stoic, it 
deepened, it increased; it became intolet'ablo, when slio 
discovered that Braddcll bad knowingly decoivod her as to 
bis worldly substance. In tliat mood in which sbe biKl 
rushed into these ominous nuptials, she bad had no tliought 
for vulgar advantages; bad Braddcll bcei) a beggar, sho 
bad married him as rashly. But be, with tbo inability to 
comprehend a nature like hers — dim not ^noro to her 
terrible vices than to tbe sinister grandetir which made 
their ordinary atmosphere,—bad descended cininingly to 
address tbe avarice be thought as potent in otiicrs as liiin- 
self,—to enlarge on tbe worldly prosperity with which Pro¬ 
vidence bad blessed him; and now sho saw that her dowry 
alone bad saved tbe crippled trader from the bankrupt list. 
With this revolting discovery,—with tbo scorn it produced^ 
vanished all Luoretia’s unstable visions of reform. She 
saw this man a saint amongst his tribe, and would not 
believe in tbe virtues of bis brethren, great and unques¬ 
tionable as they might have been pi'oved to a more dis¬ 
passionate and bumble inquirer. Tbe imposture sho 
detected, sbe deemed universal in tbe circle in which she 
dwelt; and Satan once more smiled upon the subject ho 
regained. Lucretia became a mother—but their child 
I formed no endearing tie between tbo ill-assorted pair; it 
•rather embittered their discord. ] limly, even then, aa sho 
bent over the cradle, that vision which now, in the old 
bouse at Brompton, haunted her dreams, and beckoned her 
over seas of blood into tbo fancied future, was foreshadowed 
in tbe face of her infant son. To be bom again m that 
birth,—“to live only in that life,—to aspire as may 
aspfr©, in that future man whom sbe would team to know- 
ledg^ and lead to power----^tbosO: w#ro=-feclingt with 
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#wliicli tliat sombre mother gazed npon her babe. The 
idea that the low-boi*n grovelling father had the sole right 
over that son’s destiny, had the authority to cabin his mind 
im the walls of form, bind him down to the sordid appren¬ 
ticeship, debased, not dignified, by the solemn mien, roused 
her indignant wrath—she sickened when Braddell touched 
her child. All her pride of intellect, that had never slept— 
aU her pride of birth, long dormant, woke up to protect tho 
heir of her ambition, the descendant of her igace, from tho 
defilement of the father’s nurture. N'ot long after her con¬ 
finement, she formed a plan for escape—she disappeared 
from the house with her child. Taking refuge in a cottage, 
living on the sale of the few jewels she possessed, she was 
for some weeks almost happy. But Braddell, less gneved 
by the loss than shocked by the scandal, was indefatigable 
in his researches— -he discovered her retreat. The scene 
between them was terrible. There was no resisting the 
power which all civilised laws give to the rights of hus¬ 
band and fither. Before tliis man, whom she scorned so 
unutterably, Lucretia was impotent. Then all the boiling 
passions long suppressed beneath that command of temper, 
which she owed both to habitual simulation and intense 
disdain, rushed forth. Then she appalled the impostor 
with her indignant denunciations of his hypocrisy, his 
meanness, and his guile. Then, throwing oS the mai^ she 
had worn, she hurled her anathema on his sect, on his faith, 
with the same breath that smote his conscience, and left it 
wordless. She shocked all the notions he sincerely enter¬ 
tained, and he stood awed by accusations from a blasphemer 
whom he dared not rebuke. His rage broke at length 
from his awe. Stnng, maddened hy the scorn of himself, 
his blood fired into juster indignation hy her scoE at liis 
creed, he lost all self-possession, and struck her to the 
ground. lu the midst of shame, and dread at disclosure of 
his violence, which succeeded the act so provoked, he was 
not less relieved than amazed when Lucretia, rising slowly, 
laid her hand gently on his arm, and said, “ Repent not, it is 
past; fear not, I will be silent I Come, you are the stronger 
^yon prevail. I will follow my child to your home.” 

In this unexpected submission in one so imperious, 
Braddeh’s imperfect comprehension of character saw but 
fear, and his stupidity exulted in his triumph. Lucretia 
returned with him. A few days afterwards, Braddell 
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became ill; the illness increased,—slow, gi’adual, wearing.^ 
It broke bis spirit with bis bealtb; and tben tbe steadfast 
imperiousness of Lucrctia’s stern will ruled and subjugated 
bim. He cowered beneath her haughty, searching 
he shivered at her sidelong, malignant glance ;^but with 
this fear came necessarily hate; and this hate, sometimes 
sufficing to vanquish the fear, spitefully evinced itself in 
thwarting her legitimate control over her infant. Ho 
would have it (though he had little real love for children) 
constantly with him, and aifected to contradict all her own 
orders to the servants, in the sphere in which mothers ai'ro- 
gate most the right. Only on these occasions sometimes 
would Lucretia lose her grim self-control, and threaten 
that her child yet should be emancipated from his hands— 
should yet be taught the scorn for hypocrites, which h@ 
had taught herself. These words sank deep not only in the 
resentment, but in the conscience of the husband. Mean¬ 
while, Lucretia scrupled not to evince her disdain of Brad- 
dell, by markedly abstaining from all the ceremonies she 
had before so rigidly observed. The sect grew scandalised. 
Braddell did not abstain from making known his causes 
of complaint. The haughty, imperious woman was con¬ 
demned in the community, and hated in the household. 

It was at this time that Walter Ardworth, who was then 
striving to eke out his means by political lectures (which 
at the earlier part of the century found ready audience) in 
our great towns, came to Liverpool. Braddell and Ard¬ 
worth had been schoolfellows, and even at school, embryo 
politicians of congenial notions; and the conversion of the 
former to one of the sects which had grown out of the old 
creeds, that, under Cromwell, had broken the sceptro of 
the son of Belial, and established the Commonwealth of 
Saints, had only strengthened the republican tenets of the 
sour fanatic. Ardworth called on Braddell, and wag - 
startled to find in his schoolfellow’s wife the niece of his 
benefactor. Sir Miles St. John. How, Lucretia had never 
divulged her true parentage to her husband. In a union 
so much beneath her birth, she had desired to conceal from 
all her connections the fall of the once-honoured heiress. 
She had descended, in search of peace, to obscurity; but 
her pride revolted from the thought, that her low-born 
husband might boast of her connections, and parade her 
descent to his level, Fortunately, as she thought, she 
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received Ardwortli befoi'e lio -was admitted to her husband, 
who now, growing feebler and feebler, usually kept his 
room. She stooped to beseech Ardworth not to reveal her* 
secret, and he, comprehending her pride, as a man well¬ 
born himself, and pitying her pain, readily gave his promise. 

At the first interview, Braddell evinced no pleasure in the 
sight of his old schoolfellow. It was natural enough that 
one so precise should be somewhat revolted by one so care¬ 
less of all form. But when Lucretia imp:i;udently evinced 
satisfaction at his surly remarks on his visitor—^when he 
perceiveddhat it would please her that he should not culti¬ 
vate the acquaintance offered him—he was moved by tho 
spirit of coiitradiction, and the spiteful delight even iix 
frivolous annoyance to conciliate and court the intimacy 
he had at first disdained: and then, by degrees, sympathy 
in political matters and old recollections of sportive, care¬ 
less boyhcx)d, cemented the intimacy into a more familiar 
bond than the sectarian had contracted really with any of 
his late associates. 

Lucretia regarded this growing friendship with great 
uneasiness—the uneasiness increased to alarm, when one 
day, in the presence of Ardworbh, Braddell, writhing with, 
a sudden spasm, said—“I cannot account for these strange 
seizures—think verily I am poisoned! ”— and his dull eye 
rested on Lucretia^s pallid brow. She was unusually 
thoughtful for some days after this remark, and one 
morning she informed her husband that she had roceivecl 
the intelligence that a relation, from whom she had 
pecuniary expectations, was daugerouslyill,andrequested his 
permission to visit this sick kinsman, who dwelt in a distanii 
county. Braddoirs eyes brightened at the thought of her 
absence; wibh litble further questioning he consented; and 
Lucretia, sure perhaps that the barb was in the side of her 
victim, and reckoning, it may be, on greater freedom from 
suspicion if her husband died in her absence, left tho- 
house. It was, indeed, to the neighbourhood of her kin^ 
dred that she wont. In a private conversation with Ard¬ 
worth, when questioning him of his news of the presen-fc 
possessor of Laughton, he had informed her, that he had 
hoard accidentally that Yernon’s two sons (Percival was 
not then horn) were sickly; and she went into Hampshire, 
secretly and unknown, to see what were really the chances 
that her son might yet become the lord of her lost inheritance- 
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Baling tHs absence, Braddell, now gloomily awaro that 
bis days were numbered, resolved to put into practice the 
idea long contemplated, and even less favoured by his sjhto 
than justified by the genuine convictions of bis conscience. # 
Whatever his faults, sincere at least in his religious^ belief, 
be might well look with dread to the prospect of the train¬ 
ing and education bis son would receive from the bands 
of a mother who had blasphemed bis sect, and openly 
proclaimed ber^infidelity. By will, it is true, be might 

create a trust, and appoint guardians to bis child. Bub 
to have lived under the same roof with his wife—nay, to 
have carried her back to that roof when she had left it, 
afforded tacit evidence that whatever the 'disagreement 
between them, her conduct could hardly bavo merited her 
exclusion from the privileges of a mother. The guardian- » 
ship might therefore avail little to frustrate Lucretia’s 
indirect contamination, if not her positive control. Beside, 
where guardians are appointed money must bo left; and 
Braddell knew that at bis death bis assets wouldTbe found 
insufficient for bis debts. Who would be guardian to a 
penniless infant ? He resolved, therefore, to send bis child 
from bis roof, to some place where, if reared humbly, it 
might at least be brought up in the right faith—some 
place which might defy the search and be beyond the per¬ 
version of the unbelieving mother. He looked round, and 
discovered no instrument for his purpose that seemed so 
ready as Walter Avdworth; for by this time ho had 
thoroughly excited the pity and touched the heart of that 
good-natured, easy man. His representations of the mis¬ 
conduct of Lucretia were the more implicitly believed by ono 
who had always been secretly prepossessed against ber— 
who, admitted to household intimacy, was an eye-witness to 
ber bard indifference to her husband’s sufferings—who saw 
in her very request not to betray her gentle birth, the shame 
she felt in ber election—^wbo regarded with indignation 
ber unfeeling desertion of Braddell in bis last moments, 
and who, besides all this, bad some private misfortunes of 
bis own, which made him the more ready listener to themes 
on the faults of women, and bad already, by mutual com. 
fidences, opened tbe hearts of the two ancient school¬ 
fellows to each other’s complaints and wropgs. The o»ly 
otb^ confidant© in the refuge selected for the child, was a 
member of the same (X)]iimmity as BraideH, who kmdly 
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undertook to searck for a pious godly woman, wiio, upon 
such pecuniary considerations as Braddell, by robbing his 
creditors, could afford to bestow, would permanently offer 
to tbe poor infant a mother’s borne and a mother’s care. 
WheUithis woman was found, Braddell confided his child 
to Ardworth, with such a sum as he could scrape together 
for its future maintenance. And to Ardworth, rather than 
to his fellow-sectarian, this double trust was given, because 
the latter feared scandal and misrepresentation, if he 
should b§ ostensibly mixed up in so equivocal a charge. 
Poor and embarrassed as Walter Ardworth was, Braddell 
did not for once misinterpret character when he placed the 
money in hiS hands; and this because the characters wi 
have known in transparent boyhood we have known for 
ever. Ardworth was reckless, and his whole life had been 
wrecked—^his whole nature materially degraded—by the 
want of common thrift and prudence. His own money 
slipped through his fingers, and left him surrounded by 
creditor^, whom, rigidly speaking, he thus defrauded; bub 
direct dishonesty was as wholly out of the chapter of his 
vices, as if he had been a man of the strictest principles 
and the steadiest honour. 

The child was gone—the father died—^Lucretia returned, 
as we have seen in Grabman’s letter, to the house of death, 
to meet suspicion and cold looks, and menial accusations, 
and an inquest on the dead: but through all this the refti 
tigress mourned her stolen whelp. As soon as all evidence 
against her was proved legally groundless, and she had 
leave to depart, she searched blindly and frantically for her 
lost child; but iu vain. The utter and penniless destitu¬ 
tion in which she was left by her husband’s decease did 
not suffice to terminate her maddening chase. On foot sho 
wandered from village to village, and begged her way, 
wherever a false clue misled her steps. 

At last, in reluctant despair, she resigned the pursuit, 
and found herself one day in the midst of the streets of 
London, half-famished and in rags; and before her sud- 
denly, now grown into vigorous youth—^blooming, sleek, 
and seemingly prosperous—stood Gabriel Yaxney. By her 
f oice, as she approached and spoke, he recognised his step¬ 
mother ; and, after a short pause of hesitation, he led her 
to his home. It is not our purpose (for it is not necessary 
to those passages of their lives from which we have 
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selected tlie iihread of our tale) to follow these two, thus • 
united, throngk their general career of spoliation and 
crime. Birds of prcj, thej searched in human follies and 
human errors for their food: sometimes seYered, some-*^ 
times together, their interests remained one. barney 
profited by the mightier and subtler genius of evil to which 
he had leashed himself; for, caring little for luxuries, and 
dead to the softer senses, she abandoned to him readily the 
larger share of -their plunder. Under a variety of names 
and disguises, tlirough a succession of frauds, ^ome vast 
and some mean, but chiefly on the Continent, they had 
pursued their course, eluding all danger, and baffling 
all law. 

Between three and four years before this period, 
Yamey’s uncle, the painter, by one of those unexpected • 
caprices of fortune which sometimes find heirs to a 
miilwnaire at the weaver’s loom or the labourer’s plough, 
had suddenly, by the death of a very distant kinsman, 
whom he had never seen, come into possession oS a small 
estate, which he sold for 6000L Retiring from his pro¬ 
fession, he lived as comfortably as his shattered constitu¬ 
tion permitted, upon the interest of this sum; and he 
wrote to his nephew, then at Paris, to communicate the 
good news, and offer the hospitality of his hearth. Varney 
hastened to London. Shortly afterwards a nurse, recom¬ 
mended as an experienced, useful person in her profession, 
hy ITicholas Grahman, who, in many a tortuous scheme, 
bad been Gabriel’s confederate, was installed in the poor 
jminter’s house, Prom that time his infirmities increased. 

He died, as his doctor said, *‘hy abstaining from the 
stimulants to which his constitution had been so long 
acxmstoioed; ” and Gb,briel Yamey was summoned to 
the reading^ of the will. To his inconceivable disap¬ 
pointment, instead of bequeathing to his nephew the 
free disposal of his 6000L, that sum was assigned to trus¬ 
tees for the benefit of Gabriel and his children yet unborn: 
“An inducement,” said the poor testator, tenderly, “for 
tile hoy to marry and reform! ” So that the nephew could 
only enjoy the interest, and had no control over the 
The interest of 6000Z. invested in the Bank of 
to the voluptuous spendthrift^ 

Mwjt* Hieae feuste^ w&re sti^ected from the paMter's* 
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earlier and more respecbablc associates, -wlio bad dropped 
liim, it is true, in liis days of beggary and disrepute, but 
•wliom tbe fortune that made bira respectable bad again 
conciliated. One of these trustees bad lately' retired to 
pass t^e remainder of bis days at Boulogne;—tbe other 
\vas a hypochrondriacal valetudinarian; neither of them, 
in short, a man of business. Gabriel was left to draw out 
the interest of tbe money, as it became periodically due at 
tbe Bank of England. In a few months, tbe trustee 
settled at Boulogne died—tbe trust, of course, lapsed to 
Mr. Stubmoro, the valetudinarian survivor. Soon pinched 
by extravagances, and emboldened by tbe character and 
helpless state of the surviving trustee, Varney forged 
Mr. Stubmore’s signa,tiirG to an order on tbe Bank, to 
sell out such portion of tbe capital as bis wants required. 
Tbe impunity of one offence begot courage for others, till 
the whole was well nigh expended. Upon these sums 
Varney bad lived very pleasantly, and be saw with a deep 
sigh the t/pproaebing failure of so facile a resource. 

In one of the melancholy moods engendered by this 
rotloction, Varney happened to be in the very town in France 
in wbicli tbe Mainwarings, in their later years, bad taken 
refuge, and from which Helen bad been removed to tbe 
roof of Mr. Fielden. By accident be beard tbe name, and, 
In’s curiosity leading to further inquiries, learned that 
Ilolon was made an heiress by tbe will of her grandfather. 
With this knowledge came a thought of tbe most 
treacborous, the most miscreant and the vilest crime, that 
oven ho yet liad perpetrated; so black was it, that for 
awhile, lie absolutely struggled against it. But in guilt 
tboro scoins over a Necessity, that urges on step after step 
—to the last consummation. Varney received a letter, to 
inform him that tbe last surviving trustee was no more, that 
tbe trust was, therefore, now centred in bis son and heir, 
that that gentleman was at present very busy in settling 
bis own affairs, and examining into a very mismanaged 
proporfcy in Devonshire, which bad devolved upon him; 
but that be hoped in a few months to. discharge, more 
efficiently than his father had done, the duties of trustee; 
and that some more profi-table investment than the Bank 
c^f England would probably occur. 

This new trustee was known personally to Varney—a 
contemporary of his own, and, in earlier youth, a pupil to 
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lais uncle. But, since tlien, lie liad made way in life, and • 
retired from tlio Profession of Art, This younger Stub- 
more, lie knew to be a bustling, officious man of business 
—somewhat greedy and covetous, but withal somewhat* 
weak of purpose, good-natured in the main, and «evith a 
little lukewarm Idiiduess for Gabriel, as a quondam fellow- 
pupil. That Stubmore would discover the fraud was 
evident—that ho would declare it, for his own sake, was 
evident also—tlwit the Bank would prosecute—that Varney 
would be convicted, was no less simely to bo appi^ehended. 
There was only one chance loft to the forger—if he could 
get into his hands, and in time, before Stubmore’s bustling 
interference, a sum sufficient to replace whh/t had been 
fraudulently taken—^ho might easily manage, ho thought, 
to prevent the forgery ever becoming known. Nay, if • 
Stubmore, roused into strict personal investigation, by the 
new power of attorney, which a now investment in the 
Bank would render necessaiy, should ascertain what had 
occurred, his liabilitios being now indemnified,* and the 
money replaced, Varney thought he could confidently 
rely on his ci-devant fellow-]Dnpil’s assent to wink at the 
forgery, and hush up the matter. But this was his only 
chance. How was the money to ho gained ? He thought 
of Helen’s fortune, and the last scruple gave way to the 
imminence of his peril, and tho urgency of his fears. 

With this decision, ho repaired to Lucretia, whose con¬ 
currence was necessary to his designs. Long habits of 
crime had now deepened still more tho dark and stern 
colour of that dread woman’s sombre nature. But through 
all that had ground the humanity from her soul, one 
human sentiment, fearfully tainted and adulterated as it 
was, still struggled for life—^the memory of the mother. 

It was, by this, her least criminal emotion, that Varney led 
her to the worst of her crimes. He oifored to sell out the 
remainder of the trust-money by a fresh act of forgery— 
to devote such proceeds to the search for her lost Vin¬ 
cent; he revived the hopes she had long since gloomily 
relinquished, till she began to conceive the discovex^y easy 
and certain. He then brought before her the prospect of 
.that son’s succession to Laughton—but two lives now be¬ 
tween him and those broad lands—those two lives, also* 
leiated with just cause of revenge I—lives 1 LuoreMa, 
till then, did not knew that Susan had left 'a child—that 
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a pledge of those nuptials, to whicli she imputed all her 
infamy, existed to revive a jealousy never extinguished, 
appeal to the hate that* had grown out of her love. More 
readily than Varney had anticipated, and. with fierce 
exultation, she fell into his horrible schemes. 

Thus had she returned to England, and claimed the 
guardianship of her niece. Varney engaged a dull house 
in the suburb, and looking out for a servant, not likely to 
upset and betray, found the nurse who had watched over 
his uncle’^ last illness : but Lucretia, according to her in¬ 
variable practice, rejected all menial accomplices—^reposed 
no confidence in the tools of her black deeds. Eeigning , 
an infirmity*that would mock all suspicion of the hand 
that mixed the draught, and the step that stole to the 
slumber, she defied the justice of earth, and stood alone 
under the omniscience of heaven. 

Various considerations had delayed the execution of the 
atrocious deed so coldly contemplated. Lucretia herself 
drew ba(3£; perhaps more daunted by conscience than she 
herself was distinctly aware,—and disguising her scruples 
in those yet fouler refinements of hoped revenge which her 
conversations with Varney have betrayed to the reader. 
The failure of the earlier researches for the lost Vincent, 
the suspended activity of Stubmore, left the more impa¬ 
tient murderer leisure to make the acquaintance of St. 
John, steal into the confidence of Helen, and render the 
insurances on the life of the latter less open to suspicion 
than if ejected immediately on her entrance into that 
shamble-house, and before she could be supposed to form 
that affection for her aunt which made probable so tender 
a forethought. These causes of delay now vanished, the 
Parc 80 closed the abrupt woof, and lifted the impending 
shears. 

Lucretia had long since dropped the name of Braddell. 
She shrank from proclaiming those second^ou§j^g^^ullied 
by the degradation to which they had S^xposed her, and 
the suspicions implied on the inquest on her husband, until 
the hour for acknowledging her son should arrive. She 
resumed, therefore, the name of Dalibard, and by that we 
will continue to call her. Horwas Varney uninfluential in 
dissuading her from proclaiming her second marriage 
till occasion necessitated. If the son were discovered, and 
the proofs of his birth in the keeping of himself and his 
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accomplice, his avarice naturally suggested tlie expediency * 
of •wringing from tliat son some pledge of adequate reward 
on succession to an inlicritance 'wliicli they alone could 
secure to him: out of this fancied fund, not only Qrahman,* 
hut his employer was to he paid. The concealmei^ of the 
identity between Mrs. Braddell and Madame Dalibard 
might facilitate such an arrangement. This idea Varney 
lodved as yet in his own breast. He did not dare to spealr 
to Lucretia of tVio bargain he ultimately meditated with her 
son. 


CHAPTER XTX. 

MR. GRABMAK’S ADVRxNTURES. 

The lacqueys in their dress liveries stood at tho porch 
of Laughton, as the postilions drove rapidly along the road, 
sweeping through venerable groves tinged witlf the hues 
of autumn, up to that stately pile. Prom the window of 
the large cumbrous vehicle, which Percival, mindful of 
Madame Dalihard’s infirmity, had hired for her special 
accommodation, Lucretia looked keenly forth. On the 
slope of the hill grouped the doer, and below, whore tho 
lake gleamed, the swan rested on tho wave. Farther on 
to the left, gaunt and stag-headed, rose, living still, from 
the depth of the glen, Guy’s memorable oak. Coming 
now in sight, though at a distance, the grey church tower 
emerged from the surrounding masses of solemn foliage. 
Suddenly, the road curves round, and straight before her 
(the rooks cawing above the turrets, tho sun reflected from 
the vanes) Lucretia gazes on the halls of Laughton. And 
didst thou not, 0 Guy’s oak, murmur warning from thino 
oracular hollows ? And thou, who sleepest below the 
church tower, didst thou not turn, Miles St, John, in thy 
grave, when, with such tender care, the young Lord of 
Laughton bore that silent guest across his threshold, and 
with credulous, moistened eyes, welcomed Treason and 
Murthcr to his hearth ? 

There, at the porch, paused Helen, gazing with the rapt 
eye of the poetess on the broad landscape, chequered by 
the vast shadows cast from the setting sun. There, too, 
by her side,^ lingered Varney, with an artist’s eye for the 
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* stately scene, till a tkonglit, not of art, clianged tKe face of 
the earth, and th.e view withont mirrored back tbe Grolgotha 
of his soxlL 

m Leave them thus—^we must burry on. 

One day a traveller stopped his gig at a public-house in 
a village in Lancashire. He chucked the rein to the ostler, 
and in reply to a question what oats should be given to 
the horse, said—Hay and water—^the beast is on job.” 
Then sauntering to the bar, he called for a glass of raw 
brandy for^himself; and while the host drew the spirit 
forth from the tap, he asked, carelessly, if some years ago, 
a woman of the name of Joplin had not resided in the 
village?” • 

“ It is strange,” said the host, musingly. 

, “mat is strange?” 

“ Why, we have just had a gent asking the same ques¬ 
tion. I have only been here nine year come December, but 
my old ostler was born in the village and never left it. 

^ So the gent had in the ostler, and he is now gone into the 
village to pick up what else he can learn.” 

This intelligence seemed to surprise and displease the 
traveller. “ What the deuce,” he muttered, “does Jason 
mistrust me ? Has he set another dog on the scent ? 
Humph 1 ” He drained off his brandy, and sallied forth 
to confer with the ostler. 

“ Well, my friend,” said Mrr Grabman, for the traveller 
was no other than that worthy—“well, so you remember 
Mrs. Joplin more than tweniy years ago—eh ? ” 

“ Yees, I guess ; more than twenty years since the left 
the PZec/iJ.” ^ 

“ Ah, she seems to have been a restless body—she had a 
child with her! ” 

“Tees, I moind that.” 

“ And I dare say you heard her say the child was not her 
own, that she was paid well for it, eh ? ” 

“ Hoa; my missus did" not loike me to chaffer much with 
neighbour Joplin, for she was but a bad ’un—^pretty lease, 
too. She lived agin the woghf yonder, where you see that 
gent coming out.” 

“ Oho I that is the gent who was asking after Mrs. 
Joplin?” 

♦ Fleck ^—^Lancashire and Yorkshire, synonym tot 

t Anglice ,—^walL 
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and he giv’ me lialf-a-crooa! ” said the clercp * 
©stier, liolding out his hand. 

Mr. Gmbman, too thonghtfnl, too jealous of his riral, 
to teke the hint at that moment, darted off, as fast as hie 
thin legs c»nld carry him, towards the unwelcome intrr- 
ferer in his own business. 

Approaching the gentleman— b. tall, powerful-looking 
yoiing man—he somewhat softened his tone, and mechani¬ 
cally touched his hat as he said— 

“"Wliat, sir, are you, too, in search of Mrs. Jpplin ? ” 

“ Sir, I am,’’ answered the young man, eyeing Grabman 
deliberately, and you, I suppose, are tbe person 1 have 
found before me on the same search—first,^ at Liverpool; 

next, at C-, about fifteen miles from that town; thirdly, 

Jj. -• and now we meet here. Ton have had tha 

start of me. What have yon learned ? ” 

Mr. Grabman smiled. “ Softly, sir, softly. May I first 
ask (since open questioning seems tbe order of the day), 
whether I have die honour to address a brother practitioner 
—on© of the law, mr—one of the law ? ” 

** I am one of the law ? 

Mr. Grabman bowed and scowled. 

And may I may make bold to ask the name of yonr 
client? ” 

Certainly, you. may ask. Every man has a right to 
what he pleases, in a civil way.” 

Bat you’ll not answer ? Deep I Oh, I understand! 
Yery But I am deep, too, sir. You know Mr. 

Yimey, I suppose ? ” 

Yhe geafejamn looked surprised. His bushy brows met 
mmt km stmAjr ■ mgmieus eyes; but, after a moment’s 
piin», •&© ex^r^mon of the &ce cleared up. 

“B » ite I Ihottghi,” he said half to himself. “ Who 
#fe© csould huTO had an interest in similar inquiries Sir,” 
he added, with a quack and decided tone, you are, 
employed by Mr. Yaraey, on behalf of Madame 
Btlibard, and in search of evidence connected with the loss 
of am unhappy infanl. I am on the same quest, and for 
^ same end. The inters of your client are mine. Two 
liwds are betteip tiian one; let: us unite our ingenuity andi 
W^voum’®' ^ w ' : 

Isnppo^P” said Grahmam-drily 
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• WliateTer fee you may expect you will liave, anyliow, 
wliether I assist you or not. I expect no fee—for mine is 
a personal interest, whicli I serve gratuitously; but I 
<»n undertake to promise you, on my own part, more than 
the ordi»ary professional reward for your co-operation,” 

“Well, sir,” said Grabman, mollified, “ you speak very 
much like a gentleman. My feelings were hurt at first, I 
own. I am hasty, but I can listen to reason. Will you 
walk back with me to the house you have just left ? and 
suppose we^ then turn in and have a chop together, and 
compare notes.” 

“ Willingly 1 ” answered the tall stranger, and the two 
inquisitors amfbably joined company. The result of their 
inquiries was not, however, very satisfactory. 'Eo one 
knew whither Mrs. Joplin had gone, thongh all agreed it 
was in company with a man of bad character and vagrant 
habits; all agreed, too, in the vague recollection of the 
child, and some remembered that it was dressed in clothes 
finer than ’^ould have been natural to an infant legally and 
filially appertaining to Mrs. Joplin. One old woman re¬ 
membered, that on her reproaching Mrs. Joplin for some 
act of great cruelty to the poor babe, she replied that it 
was not her flesh and blood, and that if she had not ex¬ 
pected more than she had got, she would never have 
undertaken the charge. On comparing the information 
gleaned at the previous places of their research, they found 
an entire agreement as to the character personally borne 
by Mrs. Joplin, At the village to which their inquiry had 
been first directed, she wa^ known as a respectable, precise 
young w’oman, one of a small congregation of rigid dis¬ 
senters. She had married a member of the sect, and borne 
him a child, which died two weeks after birth. She was 
then seen nursing another infant—^though how she came 
by it, none knew. Shortly after this, her husband, a 
journeymau carpenter of good repute, died; hut, to the 
surprise of the neighbours, Mrs. Joplin continued to live 
as comfortaUy as before, and seemed not to miss the wages 
of her husband: nay, she rather now, as if before kept 
back by the prudence of the deceased, launched into a les^’ 
thrifty mode of life, and a gaiety of dress at variance both 
with the mourning her recent loss should have imposed, 
and the austere tenets of her sect. This indecorum excited 
angry curiosity, and drew down stem remonstrance. Mrs. 

B b2 
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Joplin, in apparent disgust at this intermeddling with her 
affairs, withdrew from the village to a small town, ahont 
twenty miles distant, and there set np a shop. But hei‘ 
moral lapse became now confirmed; her life was no¬ 
toriously abandoned, and her house the resort t)f all the 
reprobates of the place. Whether her means began to bo 
exhausted, or the scandal she provoked attracted thv. 
notice of the magistrates, and imposed a check on her course, 
was not very certain, but she sold ofi her goods sucldciil}’’, 
and was next tracked to the village in whicji Mr. Grrao- 
man met his new coadjutor; and there, though her conduct 
was less flagrant, and her expenses less reckless, she made 
but a very unfavourable impression, which ‘"was confirmed 
by her flight with an itinerant hawker of the lowest pos¬ 
sible character. Seated over their port wine, the two 
gG’*:lemen compared their experiences, and consulted on 
th 5 best mode of re-mending the broken thread of their 
rest-arch; when Mr. Grabman said, coolly, “ But, after 
all, I think it most likely that we are not on the right 
scent. This bantling may not be the one we search for.’* 

“ Be not misled by that doubt. To arrive at the evi¬ 
dence we desire, we must still track this wretched 
woman.” 

“Ton are certain of that ? ” 

Certain.” 

“Hem! Did you ever hear of a Mr. Walter Ard- 
worth ? ” 

“ Yes ; what of him ? ” • 

“Why, he can best tell ns where to look for the child.’* 

“ I am sure he would counsel as I do.” 

“ You know him, then ? ” 

“Ido.” 

“What 1—^lie lives still ? ** 

“I hope so.” 

“ Can you bring me across.him P ** 

“ If necessary.” 

“ And that young man, who goes by his name, brought 
up by Mr. Fielden?-” 

“ Well, sir ? ” 

“Is he not the son of Mr. Braddell? ” 

. The strainer was silent, and, shading his face with his 
hand, seemed buried in thought. He then rose, took Ms 
candle, and said quietly— 
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“ Sir, I wish you good evening. I have letters to write 
in my own room. I will consider by to-morrow, if you 
stay till theiL, whether we can really aid each other 
farther, or whether we should pursue our researches 
separately.” With these words he close(? the 5oor; and 
Mr. Grabman remained baffled and bewildered. 

However, he too had a letter to write; so, calling for 
pen, ink, and paper, and a pint of brandy, he indited his 
complaints and his news to Varney: • 

Jason y (he began), “ are you playing me false ? 
Have you set another man on the track with a view to bilk 
me of my promised fee?—Explain, or I throw up the 
business.” 

Herewith, Mr. Grabman gave a minute description of 
•the stranger, and related pretty accurately what had passed 
between that gentleman and himself. He then added the 
progress of his own inquiries, and renewed, as peremptorily 
as he dared, his demand for candour and plain dealing. 
Now, it s(f happened, that in stumbling upstairs to bed, 
hir. Grabman passed the room in which his mysterious 
fellow-seeker was lodged, and as is the usage in hostels, a 
pair of boots stood outside the door, to be cleaned betimes 
in the morning. Though somewhat drunk, Grabman still 
preserved the raj's of his habitual astuteness. A clever 
and a natural idea shot across his brain, illuminating the 
fames of the brandy; he stooped, and while one hand on 
the wall steadied his footing, with the other he fished up a 
boot, and peering within, saw legibly written—“John 
Ardworth, Esq., Gray’s Inn.” At that sight, he felt what 
a philosopher feels at the sudden elucidation of a trouble¬ 
some problem. . Downstairs again tottered Grabman, re¬ 
opened his letter, and wrote—“P.S.—I have wronged 
you, Jason, by my suspicions; never mind— Jubilate I 
This interloper, who made me so jealous—who, think you, 
it is ? Why, young Ardworth himself—that is, the lad 
who goes by such name. Now, is it not clear ?—of course 
no one else has such interest in learning his birth as the 
lost child himsolf—^hero he is! If old Ardworth lives (as 
ho says), old Ardworth has set him to work on his own 
business. But then, that Eielden—rather a puzzler that! 
Yet, no ;—^now I understand—old Ardworth gave the boy 
to Mrs. Joplin, and took it away from her again when he 
went to the parson’s. Now, certainly, it may be quite 
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necessary to prove—first, tliat tiie boy lie took from Mr. 
BraddelVs be gave to Mrs. Joplin; secondly, tbat tbe boy 
be left with Mr. Fielden was the same tbat be took again 
from'tbat woman—^therefore, tbe necessity of finding onlT 
Mother Joplin, an essential witness: Q. E. D.,'^Master 
Jason! 

It was not till the snn had been some hours risen, tbat 
]Mr. Grabman imitated tbat luminary’s example. When b© 
did so, he found, somewhat to his chagrin, that John Ard- 
worth bad long been gone. In fact, whatever Idle motive 
that bad led tbe latter on tbe search, be had succeeded in 
gleaning from Grabman all tbat tbat persoji could com¬ 
municate, and their interview had inspired him with such 
disgust of the attorney, and so small an opinion of tbe 
value of his co-operation (in which last belief, perhaps, he 
was mistaken), that he had resolved to continue his in¬ 
quiries alone, and had already, in his early morning’s walk 
through the village, as<^rtamed that the man '^ith whom 
Mrs. Joplin had quitted the place had some time after been 
sentenced to six months* imprisonment in the county gaol. 
Possibly, tbe prison authorities might know something to 
lead to his discovery; and through him the news of his 
paramour might he gained. 


CHAPTEE XX. 

MOEl OF MBS. JOPLUSr. 

One day at the hour of noon, the court boasting the tall 
residence of Mr. Grahman was startled from the quiet 
usually reigning there at broad daylight, by tbe appear^ 
ance of two men, evidently no inhabitants of tbe place. 
The squalid, ill-favoured denizens, lounging before the 
doors, stared hard; and, at the fuller view of one of the 
men, most of them retreated hastily within. Then, in 
those houses, yon might have heard a murmur of con¬ 
sternation and alarm. The ferret was in the burrow— 
Bow-street officer in the court! The two men paused, 
looked round, and, stopping before the dingy tower-like 
bonse^ selected the bell which appealed to the inmates of 
the ground-floor, to the lef|^ At gammons Bill tbo- 
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cracltsman impnidontly presented a Ml view of Ms counte¬ 
nance througli Ms barred window; be drew it back with 
astonisbing celerity ; but not in time to escape tbe eye of 
4be Bow-street runner. 

“ Ope». tbe door, Bill—^there’s notbing to fear—I bave 
no summons against you, ’pon bonour. You know I never 
deceive. Wby sbould I ? Open tbe door, I say! ” 

No answer. 

Tbe officer tapped with Ms cane at tbe fonl window. 

Bill! tjiere’s a gentleman wbo comes to you for infor¬ 
mation, and be will pay for it bandsomely.” 

Bill again appeared at tbe casement, and peeped forth 
very cautiously tbrougb tbe bars. 

“Bless my vitals, Mr. B-! and it is you, is it? 

•What were you saying about paying handsomely ? 

“ That your evidence is wanted—not against a pal, man. 
It will bnrt no one, and put at least five guineas in vonr 
pocket.” 

“ Ten ^ineas! ” said tbe Bow-street officer’s com¬ 
panion. 

“ You he’s a man of ’onour, Mr. B-1 ” said Bill, 

emphatically; “ and I scorns to doubt you, so here goes.” 

With that, be withdrew from tbe window, and in another 
minute or so tbe door was opened, and BiH, with a superb 
bow, asked Ms visitors into bis room. 

In tbe interval, leisure bad been given to tbe cracksman 
to remove all trace of tbe wonted educational employment 
of Ms bopeM children. Tbe urcMns were seated on tbe 
floor, playing at pnsb-pin; and tbe Bow-street officer be¬ 
nignly patted a pair of curly beads as be passed them, 
drew a chair to tbe table, and, wiping bis forehead, sat 
down, quite at borne. Bill then debberately seated MinseH, 
and unbuttoning bis waistcoat, permitted tbe butt-ends of 
a brace of pistols to be seen by Ms guesm. Mr. !]^’s 
companion seemed very unmoved by this significant action. 
He bent one inquiring steady look on tbe cracksman, 
which, as Bill afterwards said, went tbrougb him “ like a 
gimlet tbrougb ^ penny,” and, taking out a purse, tbrougb 
tbo network of wbicb tbe sovereigns gl^tmed plmantiy, 
placed it on tbe table, and said: 

“ This purse is yours, if you wOl tell me wbat bas became 
of a woman named Jopbn, witb wbom you left tbe vdiage 
of-^ iu Lancashire, in tbe ^ear 18— ** 
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“And,” put in Mr. E-, “the gentleman wants to n 

know, with no view o£ harming the woman. It will be te 
her own advantage to inform us where she is.” 

“ Ton honour, again ! ” -said Bill. o 

“ Ton honour 1 ” 

“ Well, then, I has a heart in mj buzzom, and if so be I 
can do a good turn to the ’oman wot I has loved—and kep 
company with,—why not ? ” 

“Why not, indeed?” said Mr. E-. “And as we 

want to learn, not only what has become of ]V[.rs. Joplin, 

but what she did with the child she carried off from-, 

begin at the beginning, and tell us all you know.” 

Bill mused. 

“ How much is there in the pus P ” 

“ Eighteen sovereigns.” 

“ Make it twenty—^you nod,—twenty then ?—a bargain! 
How ril go on right ahead. You see as how, some months 

arter we—that is, Peggy Joplin and self—left-, I was 

put in quod in Lancaster gaol—so I lost si§ht of the 
blowen. When I got out, and came to Lunnun—^it was a 
matter of seven year, afore, all of a sudding, I came bang 
up agin her—at the corner of Common Grarden. ‘Why, 
Bill! ’ says she. ‘ Why, Peggy ! ’ says I—and wo bussed 
each other like winky. ‘ Shall us come together agin ? * 
says she. ‘ Why, no,’ says I—‘I has a wife wots a good 
un—and gets her bread by setting up as a widder with 
seven small childcrn ! By-the-bye, Peg, what’s a come of 
your brat ? ’ for as you says, sir, Peg had a child put out 
to her to nurse. Lor! how she cuffed it! ‘ The brat! ’ 

says she, laughing like mad—‘ Oh, I got rid o’ that, when 
you were in jail, Bill.’ ‘ As how ? ’ says I. ‘ Why there 
was a woman begging agin St. Poll’s churchyard—so I 
purtended to see a frind at a distance—“ ’Old the babby a 
moment,” says I, puffing and panting—“ while I ketches 
my friend yonder.” So she ’olds the brat, and I never sees 
it agin;—and there’s an ind of the bother! ’ ‘ But won’t 

they ever ax for the child—them as giv’ it you ? ’ ‘ Oh, 

no,’ says Peg, ‘they left it too long for that, and all the 
tin was a-gone ,* and one mouth is hard enough to feed in 
these days!—let by other folks’ bantlings.’ ‘ Well,’ says I, 

‘ where do you hang out ? I’ll pop in, in a fidendly way/ 
So she tells me—som’are in Lambeth (I forgets hexackly)— 
and many’s the gopd piece of work we ha’ done togither/’ 
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^ “ And -wliere is slie now ? ’’ asked Mr. R- *8 com¬ 

panion. 

“I doesn’t know pnrcisely, but I can com’ at ber: yon 
see, when my poor wife died, four year com’ Cliris’mas, and 
left me jv'ith as fine a famnly, tbo’ I says it, as b-old King 
Georgy liiinself walked afore, with, bis gold-’eaded cane, on 
the terris at Yindsor—all heights and all h-ages, to the 
babby in arms (for the littel nn there warn’t above a year 
old, and had been a-brought up upon spoQp-meat, with a 
dash o’ blne-rnin to make him slim and ginteel); as for 
the bigger* nns wot yon don’t see, they be doin’ well in 

for ill parts, Mr. R-! ” 

Mr. R. smiied significantly. 

Bill resumed. “ Where was I ? Oh, when my wife 
^ died, I wanted sum nn to take care of the childern, so I 
takes Peg into the ’ons. Bnt Lor 1 how she larrupped ’em 
—she has a crnel heart—^hasn’t she, Bob ? Bob is a cute 

child, Mr. R-. Jnst as I was a-thinking of turning her 

out neck itn’ crop, a gemman what lodges aloft, wot be a 

laryer, and wot had just saved my nick, Mr. R-, by 

proving a h-alibi, said, ‘ That’s a tidy body, your Peg 1 ’ 
(for you see he was often a-wisiting here, an’ h-indeed, sin* 
thin ho has taken our third floor, No. 9) ‘ IVe bin a-speak- 
in’ to her, and I find she has been a nus to the sick. I has 
a frind wots a h-uncle that’s ill, can you spare her. Bill, to 
attind him ? ’ ‘ That I can,’ says I, ‘ anything to olcleedge.’ 
So Peg packs ofl—^bag and baggidge.” 

And what was the sick gentleman’s name ? ” asked 
Mr. R.’s companion. 

“ It was one Mr. Warney—a painter, wot lived at 
Clap’am. Since thin I’ve lost sight of Peg: for we had 
’igh words about the childern,—and she’s a spiteful ’oman. 
But you can larn where she be at Mr. Warney’s—if so be 
he’s still above ground.” 

“ And did this woman still go by the name of Joplin ? ** 
Bill griimod: “ Sho warn’t such a spooney as that—• 

that name was in your black books too much, Mr. R-, 

for a ’spectable nuss for sick bodies; no, she was then called 
Martha Skeggs, what was her own mother’s name afore 
marriage. Anything more, gemmen ? ” 

“lam satisfied,” said the younger visitor, rising; “ there 

is the purse, and Mr. R-will bring you ten sovereigns 

in addition. Good-day to you.” 
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Bill, witli superabundant bows and flonrisbes, showed 
bis visitors out, and then, in high glee, be began to romp ’ 
witli bis children; and the whole family circle was in a 
state of uproarious enjoyment when the door flew open, and 
in entered Grabman, his brief-bag in hand, dust-soiled, and* 
unshaven. 

“ Aba, neighbour ! your servant—^your servant,—^just 
come back!—always so merry—^for the life of me, I couldn^t 
help looking in Dear me, Bill! why, you’re in luck ! ” 
and Mr. Grabman pointed to a pile of sovereigns which 
Bill had emptied from the purse to count over, find weigh 
on the tip of his forefinger. 

‘‘Yes,” said Bill, sweeping the gold into •his corderoy • 
pocket; “ and who do you think brought me these shiners ? 
Why, who but old Peggy, the ’oman wot you put out at 
Clap’am.” 

“ Well, never mind Peggy, now. Bill; I want to ask you 
what you have done with Margaret Joplin—whom, sly 
seducer that you are, you carried o:ffi from-” ^ 

“ Why, man, Peggy be Joplin, and Joplin be Peggy !— 
and it’s for that piece of noos that I got all them pretty 
new picters of his majesty, Bill—^my namesasake, God 
bliss ’im! ” 

“D—^n,” exclaimed Grabman, aghast—“the young 
chap’s spoiling my game again! ” And seizing up his 
brief-bag, he darted out of the house in the hope to arrive, 
at least, at Clapham before his competitors. 


CHAPTER XXL 

BIOX’S DISOOYlBr. 

Unbee the cedar trees, at Laughton, sat that accursed 
and abhorrent being, who sat there, young, impassioned, 
hopeful, as Lucretia Clavering—^under the old cedar trees, 
which, save that their vast branches cast an imperceptibly ‘ 
broader shade over the mossy sward, the irrevocahle winters 
had left the same. Where, through the nether boughs, the 
autumn sunbeams came aslant, the windows, enritmed by 
many a haughty scutcheon, shone brightly against the 
western rays. From the flower-beds in the <|uaint garden 
nenx ^t hanA th© fresh ^et tran<juil air wa^d faint pea^* 
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• fames from tlie lingering heliotrope and fading rose. The 
peacock perched dozingly on the heavy balustrade; the 
blithe robin hopped busily along the snn-track on the lawn; 
ill the distance the tinkling bells of the flock, the plaining 
low of sDme wandering heifer, while, breaking the silence, 
seemed still to blend with the repose. All images around 
lent themselves to complete that picture of stately calm, 
which is the character of those old mansion-houses, which 
owner after owner has loved, and heeded,—^Leaving to them 
the graces ^)f antiquity, guarding them from the desolation 
of decay. 

Alone sat Lucretia, under the cedar trees, and her heart 
made dismal contrast to the noble tranquillity that breathed 
around. From whatever softening or repentant emotions 
•which the scene of her youth might first have awakened— 
from whatever of less unholy anguish which memory might 
have caused, when she first, once more, sat under those re¬ 
membered boughs, and, as a voice from a former world, 
some faint whisper of youthful love sighed across the* 
waste and ashes of her devastated soul,—^from all such 
rekindled humanities in the past she had now, with gloomy 
power, wrenched herself away. Crime, such as hers, 
admits not long the sentiment that softens the remorse of 
gentler error. If there wakes one moment from the past 
the warning and melancholy ghost, soon firom that abyss 
rises the Fury with the lifted scourge, and hunts on the 
frantic footsteps towards the future. In the future, the 
haggard intellect of crime must live; must involve itself 
mechanically in webs and meshes, and lose past and present 
in the welcome atmosphere of darkness. 

Thus, while Lucretia sat, and her eyes rested upon the 
halls of her youth, her mind overleapt the gulf that yet 
yawned between her and the object on which she was bent. 
Already, in fancy, that home was hers again;—^its present 
possessor swept away, the interloping race of Vernon, 
ending in one of those abrupt lines lamdiar to genealogists, 
which branch out busily from the main tree, as if all pith 
and sap were monopolised by them, continue for a single 
generation, and then shrink into a printer’s bracket, with 
the formal laconism, Died without issue.” Back, then, in 
the pedigree would turn the eye of some cuiuous descend¬ 
ant, and see the race continue in the posterity of Lucretia 
Olavoring. 
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Witli all her ineffable vices, mere cupidity bad not, as 
have often seen, been a main cbaracteristie of tlais fear¬ 
ful woman; and in her design to endow, by the mosb 
determined guilt, her son with the heritage of her ancestors^ 
she had hitherto looked but little to mere mercenary ad- 
vazitages for herself; but now, in the sight of that vener- r 
able and broad domain, a covetousness, absolute in itself, 
broke forth. Could she have gained it for her own use, 
rather than hei^ son’s, she would have felt a greater zest in 
lier ruthless purpose. She looked upon the ^ceno as a 
deposed monarch upon his usurped realm; it was her 
right. The early sense of possession in that inheritance 
returned to her. Bjeluctantly would she even yield her 
claims to her child. Plere, too, in this atmosphere she 
tasted once more what had long been lost to her—the 
luxury of that digiiihed respect which surrounds the well¬ 
born. Here, she ceased to be the suspected adventuress, 
the friendless outcast, the needy wrestler with hostile 
fortune, the skulking enemy of the law. She ro*se at once, 
and without effort, to her original state—the honoured 
daughter of an illustrious house. The homeliest welcome 
that greeted her from some aged but unforgotton villager, 
the salutation of homage, the bated breath of humble 
reverence—even trifles like these were dear to her, and 
made her the more resolute to retain thorn. In licr calm, 
relentless onward vision, she saw herself enshrined in those 
halls, ruling in the delegated authority of Jier son, safe 
evermore from prying suspicion and degrading need, and 
miserable guilt for miserable objects. Here, but one great 
crime, and she resumed the majesty of her youth ! While 
thus dwelling on the future, her eye did not even turn from 
those sunlib towers to the forms below, and more immedi¬ 
ately inviting its survey. On the very spot where, at the 
opening of this tale, sat Sir Miles St. John, sharing his 
attention between his dogs and his guest,—sat now Helen 
Mainwaring; against the balustrade, where had lounged 
Charles Vernon, leant Percival St. John; and in the same 
place where he had stationed himself that eventful evening, 
to distort, in his malignant sketch, the features of Ms 
father, Gabriel Varney, with almost the same smile of 
irony on his lips, was engaged in transferring to his canvas 
a more, faithful likeness of the heir’s intended brida 
Helen’s countenance, indeed, exhibited oom;^aratiyuly but. 
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^ Iltrtle of tlie ravages wliicb. tlie pernicious aliment, adminis¬ 
tered so noiselessly, made upon tlie frame. The giiTs eye, 
it is true, liad sunk, and there was a languid heaviness in 
jts look; but the contour of the cheek was so naturally 
roundei and the features so delicately fine, that the fall of 
the muscles was less evident; and the bright warm hue of 
the complexion, and the pearly sparkle of the teeth, still 
gave a fallacious freshness to the aspect. But, as yet, the 
poisoners had forborne those ingredients wjiich invade the 
springs of life, resorting only to such as undermine the 
health, anS prepare the way to unsuspected graves. Out 
of the infernal variety of the materials at their command, 
they had selected a mixture which works by sustaining 
perpetual fever! which gives little pain, little sufiering, 

. beyond that of lassitude and thirst; which wastes like 
consumption, and yet puzzles the physician, by betraying 
few or none of its ordinary symptoms. But the disorder, 
as yet, was not incurable—^its progress would gradually 
cease witls the discontinuance of the venom. 

Although October was far advanced, the day was as 
mild and warm as August. But Percival, who had been 
watching Helen’s countenance, with the anxiety of love 
and fear, now proposed that the sitting should be adjourned. 
The sun was declining, and it was certainly no longer safe 
for Helen to be exposed to the air without exercise. He 
proposed that they should walk through the garden, and 
Helen, rising cheerfully, placed her hand ©n his arm. But 
she had scarcely descended the steps of the terrace when 
she stopped short, and breathed hard and painfully. The 
spasm was soon over, and walking slowly on, they passed 
Lucretia with a brief word or two, and were soon out of 
sight amongst the cedars. 

Lean more on my arm, Helen,” said Percival. “ How 
strange it is, that the change of air has done so little for 
yon, and onr country doctor still less! I should feel 
miserable, indeed, if Simmons, whom my mother always 
considered very clever, did not assure me that there was no 
ground for alarm—that these symptoms were only nervous. 
Cheer up, Helen-sweet love, chjer up I ” 

Helen raised her face, and strove to smile, but the tears 
stood in her eyes : It would be hard to die now, Percival 1 ” 
she said, falteringly. 

To die—oh, Helen ! Ho; we must not stay here 
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loDger—tlie air is certainly too keen for yon. Perliaps yonr 
aunt will go to Italy —whj not all go there, and seek my 
mother ? And she will nurse you, Helen,—and—and——** 
He could not trust his voice further. ^ 

Helen pressed his arm tenderly: “Forgive me, dear 
Percival—it is hut at moments that I feel so despondent— 
now, again, it is past. Ah, I so long to see your mother ? 
when will you hear from her ? Are you not too sanguine ? 
—do you really feel sure she will consent to so lowly a 
choice ? ^ 

“ N'ever doubt her affection—^her appreciation of you,^’ 
answered Percival, gladly, and hoping that Helen’s natural 
anxiety might he the latent cause of her dejected spirits : 
“often when talking of the future, under these very 
cedars, my mother has said—‘You have no cause to marry 
for ambition—marry only for your happiness.’ She never 
had a daughter—^in return for all her love, I shall give her. 
that blessing.” 

Thus talking, the lovers rambled on till the stfin set, and 
then, returning to the house, they found that Varney and 
Madame Dalibard had preceded them. That evening 
Helen’s spirits rose to their natural buoyancy. And Peroi- 
val’s heart was once more set at ease by her silvery laugh. 

When, at their usual early hour, the rest of the family 
retired to sleep, Percival remained in the drawing-room to 
write again, and at length, to Lady Mary and Captain 
Gh:eville. While thus engaged, his valet entered, to saj^, 
that Beck, who had been out since the early morning, in 
search of a horse that had strayed from one of the pastures, 
had just returj^d with the animal, who had wandered 
nearly as far as%outhampton. 

“lam glad to hear it,” said Percival, abstractedly, and 
continuing his letter. 

The valet still lingered—^Percival looked up in surprise. 

“ If you please, sir, you said you particularly wished to 
. see Beck, when he came hack.” 

“ I—oh, true 1 Tell him to wait—I will speak to him 
by-and-hy—^you need not sit up for me—^let Beck attend 
to the hell.” 

The valet withdrew. Percival continued his letter, and 
filled page after page, and sheet after sheet; and when at 
length the letters, not containing a tithe of what he wished 
fo convey, were brought to a close, he fell into a reverie 
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^ tliat lasted till tlie candles burnt low, and the clock from 
tlie turret tolled one. Starting up in surprise at tlie lapse 
of time, Percival then, for tbe first time, remembered Beck, 
|Lnd rung tbe bell. 

Tbe Qi‘deva.nt sweeper, in bis smart livery, appeared at 
tbe door. 

“ Beck, my poor fellow, I am ashamed to bave kept you 
waiting so long; but I received a letter tbis morning 
wbicb relates to you. Let me see, I left JLt in my study 
upstairs. Ab—^you’ll never find tbe way—follow me— 
bave some*questions to put to you/’ 

“ ISTotbin’ agin my carakter, I hopes, your ’onor,” said 
Beck, timidly? 

“ Ob, no ! ” 

^ “ !Noos of tbe mattris, then ? ” exclaimed Beck, joyfully. 

“ I^or that either,” answered Percival, laughing, as be 
lighted tbe chamber candlestick, and, followed by Beck, 
ascended tbe grand staircase to a small room wbicb, as it 
adjoined Ms sleeping apartment, be bad habitually used as 
bis morning writing-room and study. 

Percival bad, indeed, received that day a letter wbicb 
bad occasioned him much surprise; it was from John 
Ardwortb, and ran thus:— 

“My dear Percival,—^It seems that you bave taken into 
your service a young man known only by tbe name of 
Beck. Is be now with you at Laughton ? If so, pray retain 
him, and sufier him to be in readiness to come to me at a 
day’s notice if wanted, though it is probable enough that 
I may rather come to you. At present, strange as it may 
seem to you, I am detained in London By business con¬ 
nected with that important personage. "Will you ask him 
carelessly, as it were, in the meanwhile, the following 
questions:— 

“First: How did he become possessed of a certain 
child’s coral, which be left at the bouse of one Becky 
Carrutbers, in Cole’s-buildings ? 

“ Secondly: Is he aware of any mark on his arm—^if so, 
will he describe it ? 

“ Thirdly: How long has he known the said Becky Car- 
ruthers ? 

“Fourthly; Does he believe her to be honest and 
tmthful ? 
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‘‘ Take a memorandum of liis answers, and send it to ^ 
me. I am pretty well aware of wBat they are likely to 
be; but I desire yon to pnt the questions, that I nia;y 
judge if there be any discrepancy between his statemenjj 
and that of Mrs. Carrmthers. I have much to Jell yon, 
and am eager to recci?# yonr kind congratnlations upon an 
event that has given me more happiness than the fugitive 
success of mj little book. Tenderest regards to Helen; 
and, hoping soon to see yon, ever a-ffectionately yonrs. 

Say not a word of the contents of this letter to 
Madame Dalibard, Helen, o^ to any one except Beck. 
Caution him to the same discretion. If you can’t trust to 
Ms silence, send him to town.” « 

When the post brought this letter, Beck was already 
gone on his errand, and after puzzling himself with vague 
conjectures, PercivaTs mind had been naturally too 
absorbed with his anxieties for Helen to recnr mnch to the 
subject. 

Kow, refr^ hi n g his memory with the contents of the 
letter, he drew pen and ink before him, pnt the questions 
seriatim, noted down the answers as desired, and smiling 
at Beck’s frightened curiosity to know who could possibly 
care about such matters, and feeling confident (from that 
very fright) of his discretion, dismissed the groom to his 
repose. 

Beck had never been in that part of the house before; 
and when he got into the corridor he became bewildered, 
and knew not wMch turn to take—^the right or the left. 
He had no candle with him; but the moon came clear 
through a hi^^and wide skylight; the light, however, 
gave him no guide. While pausing, much perplexed, and 
not sure that he shonld even know again the door of the 
room he had just quitted, if venturing to apply to Msr 
young master for a clue through such a labyrinth, he was 
inexpressibly startled and appalled by a sudden apparition. 

A door at one end of the corridor opened noiselessly, and 
a figure, at first scarcely distinguishable, for it was robed 
from head to foot in a black shapel^s garb, scarcely giving 
even the outline of the human foim, stole forth. Beck 
rubbed Ms eyes, and crept mechanically close witMn the 
rec^s of one of the doors that communicated with the 
pas^ge. The figure advanced a few steps towards him; 
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and wliat words can describe Hs astonisbrnent, wben be ^ 

• bebeld thus erect, and in full possession of physical power v 
and motion, tbe palsied cripple whose chair he had often 
seen wheeled into the garden, and whose nnhappy state 
'v^as the common topic of comment.in the servants’ hall. 

Yes, the moon from above shone ful|i<t^on that face which 
never, once seen, could be forgotten. And it seemed more 
than mortally stern and p«ils, cont^l|ted with the sable of 
the strange garb, and beheld Jby th^ knonmfnl light. Had 
a ghost, indeed, risen fro^^ie it cJbnld scarcely 

have appalled him more. ^^anSYlalibard did not see 
the involuntary spy; for the recess in which he had crept 
was on that ^ide of the wall on which the moon^s 
shadow was cast. With a qnick step she tnrned into 
another room, opposite that which she had quitted, the 
door of which stood ajar, and vanished noiselessly as she 
had appeared. 

Taught suspicion by his earlier acquaintance with the 
“ night-sidV’ of human nature. Beck had good cause for it 
here—^this detection of an imposture most familiar to his > 
experience—that of a pretended cripple,—^the hour of the 
night,—^the evil expression on the face of the deceitful 
guest,—^Madame Dahbard’s familiar intimacy and near 
connection with Yamey—Yamey, the visitor to Grabman, 
who received no visitors but those who desire not to go to 
law, but to escape from its Penalties—^Yamey, who had 
dared to brave the Resurrection Man in his den, and who 
seemed so fearlessly at home in abodes where nought but 
poverty could protect the honest,— Y arney now, mth that 
strange woman, an inmate of a house in which the master 
was so young, so inexperienced, so liable l^be duped by 
his own generous nature—^all these ideas vaguely combined 
inspired Beck with as vague a terror; surely something, 
he knew not what, was about to be perpetrated against Ins 
benefactor—some scheme of villany which it wa^ his 
duty to detect. He breathed hard, formed his resolves, 
and, stealing on tiptoe, followed the shadowy form of the 
poisoner through the half-opened doorway. The shutters 
of the room of which he thus crossed the thr^hold were 
not closed—^the moon shone in bright and stilL He kept 
his body behind the door, peeping in with straining fearful 
stare. He saw Madame Balibard standing beside a bed, 
round which the curtains were closed, standing for a 
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moment or so motionless, as if in the act of listening, ^ 
vith one hand on a table beside the bed. He then saw 
her take from the folds of her dress something white and 
glittering, and ponr from it what appeared to him but a 
drop or two, cantionsly, slowly, into a phial on the table, 
from which she withdrew the stopper; that done, she left 
the phial where she had found it, again paused a moment, 
and turned towards the door. Beck retreated hastily to 
his former hiding-place, and gained it in time. Again the 
shadowy form passed him, and again the white face in 
the white moonlight froze his blood with fbs fell and 
horrible expression. He remained cowering and shrinking 
against the wall for some time, striving to oollect his wits, 
and considering what he should do. His first thought was 
to go at once and inform St. John of what he had wit- 
ne^ed- But the poor have a proverbial dread of deposing* 
lught against a superior. Madame Dalibard Would deny 
his tale,—^the guest wonld be behoved against the meiiial, 
—he Should be htil dismissed with ignominji. At that 
Idea, he Ihfl hk hidiug-plaue^ Md crept along the corridor^ 
h to luspe of findSg some passage at the end which 
might lead to the offices. But when he arrived at the 
other extremity, he waS only met by great folding-dOorSj 
which evidently communicated with the state apartments. 
He must retra(^ his steps—^he did so; and when he came 
to the door which Madame Dalibard had entered, and which 
d»od ajar, he had recovered some courage, and with 
courage curiosity seized him. For What purpose could 
to steai%e woman seek that room at ifight So feloniously ? 

wh^ could she have pour^ and With such stealthy 
cautoa, into Ste phkd ? Hatitrally and suddenly the idea 
of pcton flashy amo&i Mm. Tales of such crime (as, 
ii^eed, sdl erima) had necessarily often thrilled the ear 
of to vagrant felow-lodger wiHi burglars and outlaws. 
But poison to whom ? Conld it be meant im his bene¬ 
factor? Could St. John sleep in that room?—why not? 
The woman had sought the chamber before her yonng host 
had retired to rest, and mingled her potion with some 
m^icinal draught. All fear vanished before the notion of 
danger to Ms employer. He stole at once through tho 
doormy, iihd noi^essly approached the table on which yet 
liy life phhd* His hand closed on it firmly. He resolved 
fe Atry ft and consider next moming what next to 
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• do. At all events, it miglit contain some proof to back bis 
tale, and justify his suspicions. When he came once more 
into the corridor, he made a quick rush onwards, and 
luckily arrived at the staircase. ^ There the hlood-red 
stains reflected on the stone floors from the blazoned case¬ 
ments daunted him little less than the sight at which his 
hair still bristled. He scarcely drew breath till he had got 
into his own little crib, in the wing set apart for the stable¬ 
men, when, at length, he fell into broken and agitated 
sleep,—the^-isions of all that had successively disturbed 
him waking, united confusedly, as in one picture of gloom 
and terror. He thought that he was in his old loft in 
St. Giles’s; that the Gravestealer was wrestling with 
Varney for his body, while he himself, lying powerless on 
liis pallet, fancied he should be safe so long as he could 
retain, as a talisman, his child’s coral, which he clasped tp 
his heart. Suddenly, in that black shapeless garb in which 
he had beTield her, Madame Dalibard bent over him with 
her stern colourless face, and wrenched from him his 
charm. Tlien, ceasing his struggle with his horrible anta¬ 
gonist, Varney laughed aloud, and the Gravestealer seized 
him in his deadly arms. 


CHAPTEE XXII, 

THE TAPESTEY CHAMBER. 

When Beck woke the next morning, and gradually re¬ 
called all thai bad so startled and appalled him the previous 
night—the grateful creature felt, less by the process of 
reason than by a brute instinct, that in the mysterions re¬ 
suscitation ^and nocturnal wanderings of the pretended 
paralytic, some danger menaced his master—he be(5atb.e 
anxious to learn whether it was really St. John’s room 
Madame Dalibard stealthily visited. A bright idea stttiijk 
him—^and in the course of the day, at an hour when tho 
family were out of doors, he contrived to coax the good- 
natured valet, who had taken him under his special pro¬ 
tection, to show him over the house. He had heard the 
other servants say there was such a power of fine things, 
that a peep into the rooms was as good as a show, and the 
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valet felt pride in being cicerone even to Beck. After • 
having stared sufficiently at the banquet-hall and the 
drawing-room, the armour, the busts, and the pictures, and 
listened, open-mouthed, to his guide’s critical observatious* 
Beck was led up the great stairs into the old family^icture- 
gallery, and into Sir Miles’s ancient room at the end, which 
, had been left undisturbed, with the bed still in the angle; 

‘ on returning thence, Beck found himself in the corridor 
which commuiftcated with the principal bedrooms, in which 
he had lost himself the night before. • 

“ And vot room be that vith the littul vite ’ead h-over 
the door ? ” asked Beck, pointing to the ghamber from 
which M^ame Dalibard h.^ emerged. 

“ That white head. Master Beck, is Floorer the goddess; 
but a heathen like you knows nothing about goddesses.* 
Floorer has a half-moon in her hair, you see, which shows 
that the idolatrous Turks worship her, for the Turkish flag 
is a half-moon, as I have seen at Constantinople! I have 
travelled, Becdc.” * 

And vot room be it ? Is it the master’s ? ” persisted 
Beck. 

‘‘ITo, the pretty young lady. Miss Mainwaring, has it at 
present. There is nothing to see in it. But that one, 
opposite; ” and the valet advanced to the door through 
which Madame Dalibard had disappeared —that is 
curious; and as Madame is out, we may just take a peep.” 
He opened the door gently, and Beck looked in. ‘‘ This, 
Vhich is called the turret-ch^ber, was Madame’s when she 
was a girl, I have heard old Bessy say; so master pops 
her Ihere now. ^,For my part, Td rather sleep in yonr little 
crib, than have those great graft-looking figur^ stariug at 
me by the firelight, and shaking their heads with every 
wind on a winter’s night.” And the valet took a pinch of 
snuff, as he drew Beck’s attention to the faded tapestry on 
the walls. As they spoke, the draught between the door 
and the window caused the gloomy an^ to wave with a 
life-like motion; and to those more superstitious than 
romantic, the chamber had certainly no invitiug aspect. 

“ I never sees these old tapestry rooms,” said the valet, 

“ without thinking of the story of the lady who, coming 
brom a hall and taking off her jewels, happened to look up, 
and saw an eye in one of the figures which she felt sure 
was no peep^ in worsted.” 
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“ Vot Yos it, tlien? ” asked Beck, timidly lifting up tke 
hangings, and noticing that there was a considerable space 
between them and the wall, which was filled up in part by 
Closets and wardrobes set into the wall, with intervals 
more than deep enough for the hiding-place of a man. 

‘‘Why,” answered the yalet, “it was a thief. He had 
come for the jewels; but the lady had the presence of mind 
to say alond, as if to herself, that she had forgotten some¬ 
thing, slipped out of" the room, locked the ^oor, csdled np 
the servants, and the thief—^who was no less a pei^n than 
the nnder-bntler—was nabbed.*’ 

“ And the •French *oman sleeps *ere ? ” said Beck, 
musingly. 

“ French *oman! Master Beck, nothing’s so vulgar as 
* these nicknames, in a first-rate sitivation. It is all very 
well when one lives with skinflints; but with such a master 
as our’n, respect’s the go. Besides, Madame is not a 
French ’cgnan; she is one of the family—and as old a 
family it is too, as e’er a lord’s in the three kingdoms. 
But come, your curiosity is satisfied now, and you must 
trot back to your horses.” 

As Beck returned to the stables, his mind yet more mis¬ 
gave him as to the criminal designs of his master’s visitor. 
It was from Helen’s room that the false mfipple had 
walked, and the ill health of the poor young lady was a 
general subject of compassionate comment. But Madame 
Dalibard was Helen’s relation—from what motive could, 
she harbour an evil thought against her own niece. But 
still, if those drops were pour^ into the healing draught 
for good—why so secretly ? Once more he revolved the 
idea of speaking to St. John—an accident dissuaded him 
from this intention; the only proof to back bis tale was 
tbe mysterious pbial he had carried away; but unluckily, 
forgetting that it was in bis pocket—at a time when he 
flung ofl his coat to groom one of the horses, the bottle 
struck against the corn-bin and broke—^all the contents 
were spilt. This incident made him suspend his intention, 
and wait till he could obtain some fresh evidence of evil 
intentions. The day passed without any other noticeable 
occurrence. Tbe doctor called, found Helen somewhat 
better, and ascribed it to his medicines, especially to the 
effect of his tonic draught the first thing in the morning. 
Helen smiled—Nay, doctor,” said she, “ this morning, at 
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kast, it -was forgotto. I did not find it liy my bedside. • 
Don’t tell my annt, she -woiild he so angry.” The doctor 

ratliear discomposed. 

Baid lie, soon recoTermg liis good liuro.ot^.f, 
jon are certainly better to-day witUbut tbe 
Srat^litj discontinue it also to-morrow. I will mab:© an 

iteration for the day after.-” So that night Madame 

Balibard yisited ia vain her niece’s chamber—^Helen. bad 
a reprieva • 


CHAPTEB XXm, • 

TMl SHADIS OH TSM BIOm 

Thi following morning was indeed CTCntfnl to the family 
ml Ijanglifcon; and, a# if consciona of what it brought 
forlh, it mm dreary i^Qid spnle^; one heavy mist covered 
.ml Wm Iwiiscm^ and a d rizz Ji n g rain feC pattering 

llwnigh ^ 1 © yellow 

MmmmB fimlihard, plemding h^ infinnities, rarely left 
bur wwHi before noon, and Yamey professed himself "very 
irregnlmr in Ms honrs of rising; the breakfast, therefore, 
afforded no social a^mbly to the family, hut each, took 
that mimi in the solitude of his or her own chamber, 
Pwcival, in whom all habits pcutook of the healthfnlness 
imd Bimplicity of his character, rose hahitnally early j and 
iiml ^y, in spite of tbe wither, walked forth betimes to 
Mie prawm charged with the letters from the post. 
B# Iwd done «> for the last three or four days, impatient 
in hmst imm. Im mother, and calcnlsting that it was full 
In reaome eacpecled answer to his confession and 
Mi prayer. H© met the messenger at the bottom of the 
not Mr from G-ny’s Oak. This day he was not dis- 
mppoiiited. The letter-bag contained three letters for 
himself, two with the foreign post-mark—the third in 
Ardworih’s hand. It contained also a letter for Madame 
IWilmrd, and two for Yamey. 

lioiviiig the mefficnger to take these last to the hall, 
Pwrivml, with Ms own priz^ plunged into the hollow of 
gtoi I^c3re Mm, and, seafcg himself at the foot of 
Si^a ftyk, through the vast brehcheB of wMch th.e rain 
cpiii^ spid only m single, inonriifol he 
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• opened first tlie letter in liis mother’s liand, and read as 
follows:— 

• “ My dear, dear Son,—How can I express to yon tlio 
alarm yt)Tir letter has given to me 1 So these, then, ariw 
the new relations yon have discovered! I fondly imagined 
that yon were allnding to some of my own family, and 
conjectnring who amongst my many consins conld have so 
captivated yonr attention. These the new illations!—Ln^ 
cretia Dalihard—Helen Mainwaring! Percival, do you 

not know-. No, yon cannot know—that Helen Main- 

waring is thejianghter of a disgraced man—of one who 
(more than suspected of fraud in the bank in which he was 
a partner) left his country, condemned even by his own 

•father. If yon doubt this, you have but to inquire at-, 

not ten miles from Laughton, where the elder Mainwaring 
resided. Ask there, what became of William Mainwaring. 

And Lucretia,—^you do not know that the dying prayer 
of her uncle, Sir Miles St. John, was that she might never 
enter the house he bequeathed to your father. Not till 
after my poor Charles’s death did I know the exact cause 
for Sir Miles’s displeasure, though confident it was jusb; 
but then amongst his papers I found the ungrateful letter 
which betrayed thoughts so dark, and passions so un¬ 
womanly, that I blushed for my sex to read it. Could it be 
possible that that poor old man’s prayers were unheeded— 
that that treacherous step could ever cross your threshold— ^ 

that that cruel eye, which read with such barbarous joy ^ 
the ravages of death on a benefactor’s face, could rest on 
the hearth, by which your frank, truthful countenance has 
so often smiled away my tears, I should feel, indeed, as if 
a thunder-cloud hung over the roof.—^No! if you marry 
the niece, the aunt must be banished from your house._— 
G-ood Heavens! and it is the daughter of William Main¬ 
waring, the niece and ward of Lucretia Halibard, to whom 
' you have given your faithful affection—whom you single 
from the world as your wife! Oh! my son—^mybeloved'^^my 
sole surviving chiid—do not think that I blame you, that 
my heart does not bleed while I "write thus; but I ixnplore 
yon on my knees to pause at least,—^to suspend thip inter¬ 
course, till I myself can reach England. And what then ? 
Why, then, Percival, I promise, on my part, that I will see 
your Helen with unprejudiced eyes—that I will put away 





from me, as far as possible, all visions of disappomted ^ 
pride—^tbo remembrartce of fanlte not lier own: and if sbe 
be as you saj and thMk, I will take ber to my heart and 
call ber * Imugbter/ ilre yon satfefied ? If so, come t6 
me—come at once, and take comfort from your fiaotber’s 
lips. How I long to be witb you while you read this—* 
bow I tremble at the pain I so rudely give you I But my 
poor sister still chains me here, I dare not leave ber, lest 1 
should lose bel* sigh. Come then, come, we will console 
each other. 

“ Your fond (how fond!) and sorrowing mother, 

“Mast St. John. 

« October 2rd, 1831. 

** Sorrento, r 

“ P.S.—^You see by this address that we have left Pisa 
for this place, recommended by our physician; hence an 
unhappy delay of some days in my reply. Percival, 
bow sleepless will be my pillow till I bear from you! ” 

Long, very long, was it before St. Jobn, mute and 
overwhelmed witb the sudden shock of his anguish, 
opened his other letters—^the first was from Captain 
GreviHe:— 

“ What trap have yon fallen into, foolish hoy ? That you 
would get into some silly scrape or another was natural 
enough. But a scrape for life, Sir—^that is serious! But, 
€rod ble^ you for your candour, my Percival—you have 
written to us in tme—you are old-feshioned enough t<? 
think that a mother’s consent is necessary to a young 
mto.% union. And you have left it iu our power to save 
I you yet; it is not ev ery b cERsh fancy th at p roy,^ to be^tru© 
love. But enough of this preacKSg^ I smII do better 
than write scolding letters, I shall come and scold you in 
pm^son. My servant is at this very moment packing my 
portmanteau, the laqwoiu-de-place is gone to l!^‘aples for my 
passport. Almost as soon as you receive this I shall be 
with you; and if I am a day or two later than the mail, be 
patient; do not commit yourself further. Break your 
heart if you pl^se, but don’t implicate your honour. I 
1^^ (XHne at once to Curzon-street. Adieu! 

“H. Greyille.” 
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Aj^wartR’s letter was sliorter than the others: forte- 
nately so, for oteerwise it had been nnread:— 

^ “It I do not come to yon myself the day after yon 
receire Jbhis, dear Percival, which, indeed, is most prolmble, 
I shall send yon my proxy, in one whom, for my s^e, I 
know that yon will kindly welcome. He will nndeortake 
my task, and clear np all the mysteries with which, I 
tmst, my corr^ondence has thoronghly hewildeT^ jmac 
Hrely imagination.—Yonrs, ever, 

** Jom ’Amimms. 

“ Gbra/s Inn.” 

Little, indeed, did Percival’s imagination bnsy itself 
• with the mysteries of Ardworih’s correspondence. His 
mind scarcely took in the sense of the words, over which 
his eye mechanically wandered. 

And the letter which narrated the yisit of Madame 
Dalihard*to the honse thns solemnly interdicted to her 
step, was on its way to his mother; nay, by this time 
wonld almost have reached her. Greville was on the road; 
nay, as his tutor’s letter had been forwarded from London 
—^might, perhaps, be in Cnrzon-street that day. How de¬ 
sirable to see him before he canid reach Laughton, to 
prepare him for Madame Dalibard’s visit; for Helen’s ill¬ 
ness ; explain the position in which he was involved, and 
conciliate the old soldier’s rongh, kind heart to his love 
and his distress! 

He did not dread the meeting with Greville—^he yearned 
for it. He needed an adviser, a confidant, a friend. To 
dismiss abruptly his guests from his house—impossible I to 
abandon Helen because of ber father’s crime, or her aunt’s 
fault (whatever that last might be—^and no clear detail of 
it was given), that never entered his thoughts ! Pure and 
unsullied, the starry face of Helen shone the holi^ for the 
cloud around it. An inexpressible and chivalrous com¬ 
passion mingled with his love and confirmed his faith- 
She, pOor child, to sufier for the deeds of others I No. 
What availed his power as man, and dignity as gentieman, 
if they could not wrap in their own shelter the one by 
whom such shelter was now doubly needed ? Thus, amid^ 
all bis emotions—^firm and resolved, at least on one point— 
and beginning already to recover the hope of bis sangniue 
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Bftim©, fa>TO Ms reliance on his motlier’s love, on the pro* 
mism thftl softened her disclosures and warnings, and on 
hw cOBTiction that Helen had only to be seen for every 
Wfiiipte to ^ve way, Percival wander^ back towards tho* 
hoiffle, and, tXHning abraptly on the terrace, he encoiintered 
Varney, who was leaning motionless against the balus¬ 
trades, with an open letter in his hand. Varney was deadly 
pale, and there was the trace of some recent and gloomy 
agitation in the* relaxed muscles of his cheeks, usually so 
fif fTil y rounded. Bnt Percival did not heed his ^pearance 
as he tix>k him gravely hy the arm, and leading him into 
the garden, said, after a painful pause— 

“ Varney, I am about to ask you two qu&tions, which 
fOMjr close connexion with Madame Dalibard may enable 
jQU to answer ; bnt in which, from obvious motives, I must r 
demand the strictet confidence. Ton will not hint to her 
or to Helen what l am about to say ? ” 

Vamej stared nnatsilj on Percival^s serions countenance, 
»ve the promise required. _ • 

for what oSence was Madame Balibard 
oxpelkd hmc undfe’s house—ihis- house- of Laughton ? 

^Becond^f, what is the crime with wMch Mr. Main- 
waring, Heim’s father, is charged ? 

Witii regard to the first,” said Varney, recovering his 
mmpTOure, "‘I thought I had already told you that Sir 
MilM was a proud man, and that, in consequence of dis- 
mwmixm a girlish fiirtation between his niece Lucretia 
{mm M^hmae Bahhard) and Mainwaring, who afterwards 
Slid her for Helen’s mother, he altered his will—‘ expelled 
Mr hhi is too harsh a phra^. This is. all I know. 

IBii 1m ^oond question, no crime was ever 

h ho WiHiaitt Mainwaring. He was suspected 

oi impanipeFlj with the fun-ds of the bank, and he 

afi^ed by the sacrifice of all he pos- 

ii truth I exclaimed Percival, joyfully, 

^ Tl« pfoift hmthi, I believe ; Out why these questions at 
Am ith, you too, I see, have had letters— 

1 I^idy Ifory gives th^e reasons for withhold- 

ter 

^ ^ withteld,’’ answered Percjval.;, -■hu'^ 
jfcwl'*- Mf '— remmnher, I have your promise’ not to 
«ii offend Madame Balifeard by the #^lc 3 sir' 0 : my 
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^ mother does refer to the subjects I have alluded to, and 
Captain Grroville, my old friend and tutor, is on his ■\vay 
to England — perhaps to-morrow he may arive at 
Laughton/’ 

“ Ha k” said Varney, startled—“ to-morrow !—and what 
sort of a man is this Captain Grreville ?. ” 

‘‘ The best man possible for such a case as mine—^kind- 
hearted, yet cool, sagacious, the finest observer, the quickest 
judge of character—^nothing escapes him. • Oh, one inter¬ 
view will.suffi.ee to show Mm all Helen’s innocent and 
matchless excellence 1 ” 

“ To-morrow 1 this man comes to-morrow! ” 

‘‘ All that ffear is—for he is rather rough and blunt in 
hk ^!>anner,—all that I fear is, his first surprise—and, dare 
• I say, displeasure, at seeing this poor Madame Dalibard, 
whose faults, I fear, were graver than you suppose, at the 
house from which her uncle—to whom, indeed, I owe this 
inheritance-’ ’ 

‘‘I see—I see!” interrupted Varney, quickly. ‘‘And 
Madame Dalibard is the most susceptible of women—so 
well-born, and so poor, so gifted, and so helpless—it is 
natural. Can you not write, and put ofi this Captain 
Greville for a few days ?—until, indeed, I can find some 
excuse for terminating our visit.” 

^‘But my letter may be hardly in time to reach him; he 
may be in town to-day.” 

“ Go then to town at once; you can be back late at 
night, or at least to-morrow. Anything better than 
wounding the pride of a woman, on whom, after all, you 
must depend for free and open intercourse with Helen.” 

“That is exactly what I thought of; but what ex¬ 
cuse-” 

“Excuse!—a thousand! Every man coming of age 
into such a property has business with his lawyers; or why 
not say simply that you want to meet a friend of yours, 
who has just left your mother in Italy ?—in short, any 
excuse suffices, and none can be offensive.” 

“ I will order my carriage instantly.” 

“Right 1 ” exclaimed Varney; and his eye followed the 
receding form of Percival with a mixture of fierce exulta* 
tion and anxious fear. Then turning towards the window 
of the turret-chamber, in which Madame Dalibard reposed, 
and seeing it still closed, he muttered an impatient oath; 
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Imt even wMle lie did so, slmtters were slowlj opened, ^ 
and a footoan, stepping from the pordh, approaclied 
Ymtmj with a me^ge, that Madame Dalibard wonld see 
Mm in five minntes, 2 lie would then hare the goodness te 
aao^d to her room. • 

Before that time was well expired, Yamey was in the 
chamber. Madame Dalibard was np and in her chair: 
tod the unwonted joy which her countenance evinced was 
in strong contiast with the sombre shade upon her son-in- 
law’s brow, and the nervous quiver of his lip. ^ 

“ Gabriel,” she said, as he drew near to her, my son is 
found!” 

“ I know it,” he answered petulantly. ^ 

* Yon!—from whom ? ” 

“From Grabman.” 

“ And I from a still better authority—^from Walter 
Ardworth himself! He liv^; he will restore my child 1 ” 
Ste extended a letter while she spoke. He, in return, gave 
her, net Ihat still crumpled in bis hand, but on^ which he 
drew irmn his Measi, These letters severally occupied 
b€»!&, b^xm and finished almost in the same moment. 

That from Gralunto. ran thus: 

‘‘Dear Jason—Toss up your hat^ and cry hip hip I At 
from person to j^rson, I have tracked the lost 
Yinctot Braddeil. He lives still! We can maintain his 
identily in toy court of law. Scarce in time for the post, 

I have n<^ a moment for further particulars. I shall 
em|d€^ the next two days in reducing all the evidence ta 
a digest, which I will despatch to yon. Mean- 

TOile, prepare, as soon as may be, to put me in possession 
m mj —£5,IKK>, and my expedition merits something 

—^Yours, 

“Nicholas Giubmajs^.” 


letter from Ardworth was no less pcsitive:_ 

*‘Ma^m,-—I b ob^toce to the commands of a dyina 
frmd, I took ch»ge of his infant, and concealed ite 
^^toc» fromMsnmfcl^~-yo^l^^ On returning to Eno-. 
tali, I imd not mj ^t I was not unmindful of my tru5?. 

Iiv®: and, afim* mature reflection, I have re- 
^ loyour arms. In ihis^ I -have been 
wiial I ^ve Iteard from cme whom I can trus^ 
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of your altered tabits, your decorous life, your melanclioly 
infirmities, and the generous protection you have given to 
the orphan of my poor cousin Susan, my old friend Main- 
waring. Alfred Braddell himself, if it he permitted to 
him to fcoh down and read my motives, will pardon me, I 
venture to feel assured, this departure from his injunctions. 
Whatever the faults which displeased him, they have been 
amply chastised. And your son, grown to man, can no 
longer be endangered by example, in tending the couch, or 
soothing the repentance, of his mother. 

“ These words are severe; but you will pardou them in 
him who giv^s you back your child. I shall venture to 
wait on you in person, with such proofs as may satisfy you 
as to the identity of your son. I count on arriving at 
• lianghton to-morrow. Meanwhile, I simply sign myself 
by a- name, in which you will recognise the kinsman to 
one branch of your family, and the friend of your dead 
husband. 

“J. Walter Aedwobth. 


Craven Hotel, October^ 1831." 

“ Well; and are you not rejoiced! ” said Lucretia, 
gazing surprised on Yamey’s sullen and nnsympathising 
face. 

“ ISTo! because time presses: because, even while dis- ‘ 
covering your son, you may fail iu securing his heritage; 
because, in the midst of yonr triumph, I see N'ewgate 
opening to myself! Look yon, I too have had my newrf 
—^less pleasing than yours. This Stubmore (curse him!) 
writes me word, that he shall certainly be in town next 
month at farthest, and that he meditates, immediately on 
his arrival, transferring the legacy from the Bank of 
England to an excellent mortgage of which he has heard. 
Were it not for this scheme of ours, nothing would be left 
for me but flight and exile.” 

“ A month !—^that is a long time. Bo you think, now 
that my son is found, and that son one like John Ardworth 
(for there can be no doubt that my surmise was right), with 
genius to make station the pedesial to the power I dreamed 
of in my youth, but which my sex forbade me to attain— 
do you think I will keep him a month from his inheritance? 
Before the month is out, you shall replace what you have 
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taken, and 'buy your trustee’s silence, if need be—eitker 
from tke sums you have insured, or from tke rents of 
Laugkton.” 

“ liucretia 1 ” said Yamey, wkose fresh, colours liaa 
grown livid—“ wkat is to be done must be done at once! 
Percival St. Jobn has beard from bis mother. Attend 1 ’’ 
And Yamey rapidly related the questions St. Jobn bad 
put to him, the dreaded arrival of Captain Greville, the 
danger of so kefen an observer—the necessity, at all events, 
of abridging their visit—^the urgency of hastsning the 
catasT3rophe to its close. 

Lucretia listened in ominous and steadfast silence. 

“ But,” she said, at last, you have persuaded St. John 
to give this man the meeting in London—to put o:E his 
visit for the time! St. John will return to us to-morrow. 
Well; and if be finds bis Helen is no more! Two nights 
ago, I, for the first time, mingled in the morning draught 
that which has no antidote and no cure. This ^igbt two 
drops more, and St. John will return to find that Death is 
in ibe house before him. And then for bim^lf—^tbe sole 
'remamfflg barrier between my son and this inheritance, for 
himself—^why, grief sometimes kills suddenly; and there 
be drugs whose effect simulates the death-stroke of grief.” 

“Yet, yet, this rapidity, if necessary, is perilous. 
Nothing in Helen’s state forbodes sudden death by natural 
means. The strangeness of two deaths—^botb so young— 
Greville in England, if not here—Chastening down to ex¬ 
amine, to inquire, with such prepossessions against you:— 
there must be an inquest! ” 

“Well, and what can be discovered? It was I who 
shrunk before—^it is I who now urge despatch. I feel as 
in my proper home in these halls. I would not leave them 
again but to my grave! I stand on the hearth of my 
youth. I fight for my rights and my son’s. Perish those 
who oppose me 1 ” 

A fell energy and power were in the aspect of the mur¬ 
deress as she thus spoke; and while her determination 
awed the inferior villany of Yamey, it served somewhat to* 
ihitigate his fears. 

As in more detail they began to arrange their execrable 
pian^ Percival, while the horses were being harnessed to 
take Mm to the nearest post-town, sought Helen, and found 
her in the bttle chamber which he had described and 
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• aiDpropriatod as lier own, wlien Ms fond fancy liad sketched 
the fair outline of the future. 

This room had been originally fitted up for the private 
devotions of the Roman Catholic wife of an ancestor, in 
the reigfi of Charles II.; and in a recess, half-veiled by a 
curtain, there still stood that holy symbol, which, whether 
Protestant or Roman Catholic, no one sincerely penetrated 
with the solemn pathos of sacred history can behold un- 
moved—the Cross of the Divine Agony. Before this holy 
symbol, H«len stood in earnest reverence. She did not 
kneel (for the forms of the religion in which she had been 
reared were opposed to that posture of worship before the 
graven image), but you could see in that countenance, 
eloquent at once with the enthusiasm and the meekness of 
• piety, that the soul was filled with the memories and the 
hopes, which, age after age, have consoled the sufferer, and 
inspired the martyr. The soul knelt to the idea, if the 
knee bowed not to the image, embracing the tender 
grandeur of the sacrifice, and the vast inheritance opened 
to faith in the redemption. 

The young man held his breath while he gazed. He was 
moved, and he was awed. Slowly Helen turned towards 
him, and, smiling sweetly, held out to him her hand. They 
seated themselves in silence in the depth of the overhang¬ 
ing casement; and the mournful character of the scene 
without, where, dimly through the misty rains, gloomed 
the dark foliage of the cedars, made them insensibly draw 
tloser to each other, in the instinct of love when the world 
frowns around it. Percival wanted the courage to say 
that he had come to take farewell, though but for a day, 
and Helen spoke first. 

“ I cannot guess why it is, Percival, but I am startled 
at the change I feel in myself—^no, not in health, deal 
Percival, I mean in mind—during the last few months,—- 
since, indeed, we have known each other. I remember so 
well the morning in which my aunt’s letter arrived at the 
dear vicarage. We were returning from the village fair, 
and my good guardian was smiling at my notions of the 
world. I was then so giddy, and light, and thoughtless,— 
everything presented itself to me in such gay colours,—^I 
scarcely believed in sorrow. And now I feel as if I were 
awakened to a truer sense of nature—of the ends of out 
being here: I seem to know that life is ti grave and solemn 
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Iking- Yet I am not less happy, ^ 

that I knew not true happiness till I knew y°^- 
mnd somewhere that the slave is gay in his holiday 
^ him if you educate him, the gaiety^ 

» „.L f» fto .d..» wdj,tie 

But is he less happy ? ^ it is with me . 

«Mf sweet Helen, I would rather ^ve one gay smile of 
old-tL arch, careless laugh which came so natmally 
from those rmy^ips, tlmn hear you talk of happmcss with 
oaiTer m your voicje—^those tears m your ^ 

“-^et gaiety,^’ said Helen, thought^y, and in the stain 
of her pure, truthful purity of soul, “is only the light 
i»pr«^a Cf£ the present moment—^the 
npiiite; and iiappine^ seems a foretlioaglit of the latnre, 
MmmMug on, far and broad, over all time and space. 

** And jon live, then, in the fntnre, at last. ^yon have 
3» mwgivijigs now, my Helen ? Well, that comforts me. 
Bm it, Hetett—^y ^ future will be onrs ! ** ., i 

** It wil —^ will —im evw and for ever,” said Helen, 
liw eyes involEffiiafldfcly rested on the Cross.^^ 
lA spirit^ ftnd less imaginative nature, Herci-' 

mi ^ ©omprelicnd the dep& of sadness implied in 
mmbw&t I tidrmg it literally, he felt as if a load were 
lifted from his heart; and kissing with rapture the hand 
held, he exclaimed—“ Yes, this shall soon—oh, soon be 
f I fear nothing while yon hope. Yon cannot guess 
Itew t^»e words have cheered me; for I am leaving you, 
llkingh hut fcir a few hours, and I shall repeat those words 
—f«r will ring in my ear, in my heart, till we meet 

. « m 


^ liwnitf me 1 ” said Helen, turning pale, and her clasp 
M, Ml hmm fehteniiig. Poor child! she felt mysteriously 
a Mi^Mnii m proMsIion in his presence. 

at »wt for a day. My old tutor, of whom we 
imm m oftei cwnwers^ is onhis way to England^—perhaps 
#r«a 'mw in Londcm He has some wrong impressions 
i^Mui jomr a«iit—Ms manner is blunt and rough. It is 
iMCttWMy AM I Aonld see him before he comes hither— 
jwtt Idmw how si»:©p^le is your aunt’s pride—^jnst to 
pp^paw him for meeiiitg her—yon understand ? ” 

“Whai impresMsiiis against my aunt ? Does he even 
f^wmr Imt f Helen; and if such a sentiment as 

iwaM mm Aat candid innooeiica of niind^—that 
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sentfiiient towards tHs stem relation wtosearms Lad nevei 
* embraced her,—wLose Kps Lad never spoken of tKe past,— 
whose history was as a sealed volume, disturbed and dis- 
gaieted hen 

“ It because he has never known her that he does her 
wrong. Some old story of her indiscretion as a girl—of 
her uncle’s displeasure—^what matters now ? ” said Perci- 
val, shrinking sensitively from one disclosure that might 
wound Helen in her kinswoman. “Meanwhile, dearest, 
you wiK be prudent—you will avoid this damp air, and 
keep quietly at home, and amuse yourself, sweet fancier of 
the future, in planning how to improve these old halls, 
when they anTl their unworthy master are your own. Grod 
bless you I—God guard you, Helen! ” 

He rose, and with that loyal chivalry of love which felt 
respect the more for the careless guardianship to which his 
Helen was entrusted, he refrained from that parting kiss 
which their pure courtship warranted—^for which Hs Kp 
yearned. ■•But as he lingered, an irresistible impulse moved 
Helen’s heart. MechanicaKy she opened her arms, and her 
head sunk upon his shoulder. In that embrace they 
remained some moments silent, and an angel might unre- 
provingly have heard their hearts heat throngh the 
stdKness. 

At length, Percival tore himself from those arms which 
relaxed their imploring hold reluctantly; she heard his 
hurried step descend the stairs, and in a moment more the 
roll of the wheels in the court without; a dreary sense as 
of some utter desertion, some everlasting bereavement, 
chilled and appalled her. She stood motionless, as if 
turned to stone, on the floor; suddenly the touch of some¬ 
thing warm on her hand —a plaining whine, awoke her 
attention ; Percival’s favourite dog missed his master, and 
had slunk for refuge to her. The dread sentiment of lone¬ 
liness vanished in that humble companionsbip; and seating 
herself on the ground, she took the dog in h^ arms, and 
bending over it, wept in silence* 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

miBDKtt, TOWASDS HIS DESIGH, MOVES LIKE A GHOST. # 

4r 

Tvm reader will, doubtless, bave observed tbe consum¬ 
mate art witb wbicb the poisoner had hitherto advanced 
upon her prey. The design conceived from afar, and 
executed with ^elaborate stealth, defied every chance of 
detection, against which the ingenuity of practised villany 
«>uM guard. Grant even that the deadly dri?gs should 
betray the nature of the death they inflicted, that by some 
naconjectured secret in the science of chemistry, the 
presence of those vegetable compounds which had hitherto 
b^ed every known and positive test, in the posthumous 
examiiiatiou of the most experienced snrgeons, should be 
clearly ascertained, not one suspicion seemed likely to fall 
upon the ministrant of death* The medicines were never 
brought to Madmne Dalibard, were never giwdn by her 
baad; mottling ever tasted by the victim could he tracked 
to her aumi. ThI helpless condition of the cripple, which 
had assumed, forbade aH notion even of her power 
of movement. *"Only in the dead of night, when, as she 
believed, every hnman eye that could watch her was sealed 
in sleep, and then in those dark habiliments, which (even 
iis might sometimes happen, if the victim herself were 
awake,) a chance ray of light struggling through chink or 
aiiutter could scarcely distinguish from the general gloom, 

*—did she steal to the chamber, and infuse the colourless 
and tiisteless liquid * in the morning draught, meant to 
facmg strength and healing. Grant that the draught was 
—^that it was examined by the surgeon—that the 
fell admixtur© canid be detected—suspicion would wander 
anywhere rattier than to that crippled and helpless kins- ■ 
wcman, who could not rise from her bed without aid. 

But now this |mttence was to be abandoned, the folds of 
fte wrpent were to coil in one fell clasp upon its prey. 

Biend m Xiucretia had become, and hardened as were all 
her rraolves 1^ the discovery of her son, and her impatience 
tm en dow Mm with her forfeited inheritance, she yet shrank 
mm the face of Helm that day; on the excuse of illness, 

di yaxM CTofenia water) was whoUy without 
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Blie kept lier room, and admitted only Yarney, who stole in 
from time to time, with, creeping step and haggard counte¬ 
nance, to sustain her courage or his own. And every time 
ike entered, he found Lucretia sitting with Walter Ard- 
worth*s«open letter in her hand, and turning with a preter¬ 
natural excitement, that seemed almost like aberration of 
mind, from the grim and horrid topic which he invited, to 
thoughts of wealth, and power, and triumph, and exulting 
prophecies of the fame her son should achiSve. He looked 
but on th§; blackness of the gulf, and shuddered; her 
vision overleapt it, and smiled on the misty palaces her 
fancy built beyond. 

Late in the evening, before sbe retired to rest, Helen 
knocked gently at her aunt’s door,—a voice quick and 
•startled, bade her enter; she came in, with her sweet 
caressing look, and took Lucretia’s hand, which struggled 
from the clasp. Bending over that haggard brow, sh© 
said, simply, yet to Lucretia’s ear the voice seemed that of 
command Let me kiss you, this night!” and her lips 
pressed that brow. The murderess shuddered, and closed 
her eyes; when she opened them, the angel visitor was 
gone. 

Hight deepened and deepened into those hours from the 
first of which we number the mom, though night still is at 
her full. Moon-beam and star-beam came through the case¬ 
ments, shyly, and fairy-like, as on that night, when the 
murderess was young and crimeless—deed, not in 
thought—^that night, when in the book of Leech craft, she 
meted out the hours, in which the life of her benefactor 
might still interpose between her passion and its end. 
Along the stairs, through the hall, marched the armies of ■ 
light—^noiseless and still and clear, as the judgments of 
Grod, amidst the darkness and shadow of mortal destinies. 
In one chamber alone, the folds, curtained close, forbade ail 
but a single ray—^that ray came direct, a»s the stream from 
a lantern, as the beam reflected back from an eye;—^as an 
eye it seemed watchful, and steadfast, through the dark; 
it shot along the floor—^it fell at the foot of the bed. 

Suddenly, in the exceeding hush, there was a strange 
i;nd ghastly sound—it was the howl of a dog! Helen 
started from her sleep. PercivaFs dog had followed her, 
into her room, it had coiled itself, grateful for the kindness, 
at the foot of the bed. Now it was on the pillow, she felt 
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its lieart "beat agaiosi lier liand; it was trembling; its bairs ^ 
bristled up, and tbe bowl changed into a sbrill bark of 
terror and wratb. Alarmed, sbe looked round: quickly 
betw^m ber and tbat ray from tbe crevice, a sbapele^ 
darkn^ passed, and was gone I So nndistingnisjLable, so 
witbont outline, tbat it bad no likeness of any living form* 
—like a clond, like a tbongbt, like an omen, it came in 
gloom, and it vanished. 

Helen was seized with a superstitions terror—^tbe dog 
continned to tremble and growl low. All once more was 
siill—^tbe dog sighed itself to r^t. Tbe slilln^s, tbe 
^ditnde—^tbe glimmer of tbe mo(m—all contributed yet 
more to appal the enfeebled nerves of tbe Evening, sbnnk- 
ing girl. At length sbe buried her face under the clothes, 
and towards daybreak fell into a broken, feverish sleep,^ 
haunted with ^ireatening dreams. 


COaAPTER XXV, 

TH® MSSSIHGEB STIEM. 

Towabbs tbe afternoon of tbe following day, an elderly 
gentleman was seated in tbe coffee-room of an hotel at 
Southampton, engaged in writing a letter, while tbe waiter 
in attendance was employed on tbe wires tbat fettered tbe 
petulant spirit contained in a bottle of Scbweppe’s soda- 
inrfser. There was something in tbe aspect of tbe old 
gpu^CTaan, and in tbe very tone of bis voice, tbat inspired 
and tbe waiter bad cleared tbe other tables of 
€teir newspapers to place before bim. He bad only 
jBsl Mrived bj the pswket from Havre, and even the news¬ 
papers bad not been to bim tbat primary attraction they 
generally constitute to tbe Englishman returning to bis 
bujslling native land, which, somewhat to bis snrpri^, has 
contrived to go on tolerahly well during bis absence. 

We u^ our privil^e looking over bis sbonlder while 
he writes:— 

I am, then, desar Lady Mary, at Southampton, 
mA wifein m. emj drive of tbe old Hall I A file of 
Journals, which I found in the road between 
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Marseilles and Paris, informed me, under the head of 
‘ fashionable movements,’ that Percival St. John, Esquire, 
vras ‘gone to his seat at Laughton.’ According to my 
€ustomar7 tactics of marching at once to the seat of action, 

I therefore made direct for Havre, instead of crossing from 
Calais, and I suppose I shall find our young gentleman 
engaged in the slaughter of hares and partridges. You see 
it is a good sign that he can leave London. Keep up your 
spirits, my dear friend. If Perce has beSn really duped 
and takers in,—as all you mothers are so apt to fancy,— 
rely upon an old soldier to defeat the enemy, and expose 
the ruse. if, after all, the girl is such as he describes 
and believes—innocent, artless, and worthy his affection— 
oh, then I range myself, with your own good heart, upon 
• his side. Never wiU I run the risk of unsettling a man’s 
whole character for life by wantonly interfering with his 
affections. But there we are agreed. 

“In a few hours I shall be with our dear boy, and his 
whole heart will come out clear and candid as when it beat 
under his midshipman’s true-blue. In a day or two I shall 
make him take me to town, to introduce me to the whole 
nest of them. Then I shall report progress. Adieu, till 
then! Kind regards to your poor sister. I think we shall 
have a mild winter. Not one warning twinge as yet, of the 
old rheumatism. 

“ Ever your devoted old friend 

“ And ^r&ux cli&Galier, 

“H. GtREville.” 

The captain had completed his letter, sipped his soda- 
water, and was affixing to his communication his seal, when 
he heard the rattle of a postchaise without. Pancying it 
was the one he had ordered, he went to the open window 
which looked on the street; but the chafee contained 
travellers, only halting to change horses. Somewhat to 
his surprise, and a little to his chagrin,—^for the captain 
did not count on finding company at the Hall,—^he heard 
one of the travelled in the chaise ask the distance to 
Laughton. The countenance of the questioner was not 
familiar to him. But leaving the worthy captain to ques¬ 
tion the landlord, without any satisfactory information, 
and to hasten the chaise for himself, we accompany the 
travellers on their way to Laughton. There were but two 
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•—^tke proper complement of a post-cliaise—^and they were # 
"botli of tke mder b&k. Tke elder of tke two was a man of 
middle but wkom the w^ix and tear of active life had 
evidently advanced towards the state called dderh/. But 
there was still ahnndant life in his qnich, dark eye; and 
that mercnrial yonthfolness of character, which in some 
happy constitutions seems to defy years and' sorrows, 
evinced itself in a rapid play of countenance, and much 
gesticulation as«the narrow confines of the vehicle and the 
position of a traveller will permit. The yonngey man, far 
more grave in aspect and quiet in manner, leaned hack in 
the comer with folded arms, and listened wjth respectful 
attention to his companion. 

‘‘ Certainly, Dr. Johnson is right—great happiness in an 
English post-chaise properly driven ! more exhilarating 
than a palanquin: ^Fosi eguitem sedet atra curco ’—true 
only of snch scrubby hacks as old Horace could have 
known. Black Care does not sit behind Englishjposters— 
eh, my hoy! ” As he ^H>ke this, the gentleman had twice 
let down the glass ol Hie vehicle, and twice put it up 
again. 

“Yet,” he resumed, without noticiug the brief, good- 
homonred reply of his companion—“ yet this is an anxious 
business enough that we are about. I don’t feel quite easy 
in my conscience. Poor Braddell’s injunctions were very 
strict, and I disobey them. It is on your responsibility, 
John!” 

“I take it without hesitation. All the motives for so 
stem a severance must have ceased, and is it not a sufficient 
punishment to find in that hoped-for son, a-” 

“Poor woman!” intermpted the elder gentleman, in 
whom we begin to recognise the soi-disant Mr. Tomkins— 

true, indeed—too tme. How well I remember the im¬ 
pression Lucretia Clavering first produced on me;—and to 
think of her now as a miserable cripple ! By Jove, you 
are right, sir I Drive on, post-hoy, quick, quick! ” 

Iffiere was a short silence. 

The elder gentleman, ahmptly, put his hand upon his 
companion’s arm. 

.“What consummate acutene^—what patient research 
have shown! What could I have done in this husi- 
, yoaP How often had that garrulous Mrs. 

Becky OaiTuiher% and the coral. 
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and St. Paul’s, and not a suspicion came across me;—a 
word was sufHcient for youand then to track this un¬ 
feeling old Joplin, from place to place, till yon find her 
absolutely a servant under the very roof of Mrs. Braddell 
herself4 Wonderful! Ah, boy, you will be an honour to 
the law, and to your country. And, what a hard-hearted 
rascal you must think me to have deserted you so long! ’’ 
“My dear father,” said John Ardworth, tenderly— 

“ your love now recompenses me for all. And ought I not 
rather to :g)joice not to have known the tale of a mother’s 
shame, until I could half forget it on a father’s breast? ” 

“ John,” s^id the elder Ardworth, with a choking voice 
—“ I ought to wear sackcloth all my life, for having given 
you such a mother. When I think what I have suffered 
• from the habit of carelessness in those confounded money 
matters (—^irritamenta malorum,^ indeed!), I have only 
one consolation, that my patient, noble son is free from my 
vice. You would not believe ■what a well-principled, honour¬ 
able fellglt^ I was at your age, and yet, how truly I said to 
my poor friend, William Mainwaring, one day at Laughton 
(I remember it now)—* Trust me with anything else but 
hal£-a-guinea 1 ’ Why, sir, it was that fault that threw me 
into low company—that brought me in contact with my 
innkeeper’s daughter at Limerick. I fell in love, and I 
married (for, with all my faults, I was never a seducer, 
John), I did not own my marriage; why should I ?—my 
relatives had cut me already. You were born, and, hunted 
poor devil as I was, I forgot all by your cradle. Then, in 
the midst of my troubles, that ungrateful woman deserted 
me—then I was led to believe that it was not my own son 
whom I had kissed and blessed. Ah, but for that thought, 
should I have left you as I did! And even in infancy, you 
had the features only of your mother. Then, when the 
death of the adulteress set me free, and years afterwards, 
in India, I married again, and had new ties—my heart grew 
stm harder to you. I excused myself by knowing that at 
least you were cared for, and trained to good by a better 
guide than I. But when, by so strange a hazard, the very 
priest who had confessed your mother on her death-bed 
(she was a Catholic), came to India, and (for he had known 
mo at Limerick) recognized my altered person, and obeying 
his penitent’s last iniunctions, assured me that you were 
my son,—oh, John, then, believe me, I hastened back to 
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Endaud, on ttewings of remorse! Loyo ^ 

ha4 left at Madras tliree children, young and fby a 
woman now in heaven, who never wronged me, t >> 
sotL John Ardworth, yon are dearer to me than ai^ 

The father’s head drooped on his sons brea^ as He 
spohe; then, dashing away his tears, he resumed - 
“ Ah, why would not Braddell permit me, as I 
to find for his son the same guardianship as that wmcn 
I intrusted mf own; but his bigotry besotted him;—a 
clergyman of the high church,—that was worte than an 
atheist 1 I had no choice left to me but the roof of that she- 
hypocrite. Yet I ought to have come to England when I 
heard of the child’s loss, braved duns and all; but I was 
money-making, money-making—retribution for 
wasting;— and—weU, it’s no use repenting!—and—and < 
there is the lodge, the park, the old trees! I^oor Sir 


CHAPTER XXVL 

THE SPY PLIES. 

Meawhile at Laughton, there was confusion and alarm. 
Helen had fonnd herself more than nsually nnwell in the 
morning; towards noon the maid, who attended her, in¬ 
formed Madame Dalibard that she was afraid tine poor 
young lady had much fever, and inquired if the doctor 
should be sent for. Madame Dalibard seemed surprised at 
tl» inteil^enee^ and directed her chair to be wheeled into 
her idbce’s rooin, in order herself to judge of Helen’s state. 
The maid, sure that the doctor would be summonecl, hast¬ 
ened to fte stables, and seeing Beck, instructed him to 
laddle one of the horses, and to await further orders. Beck 
k^ her a few moments talking, while he saddled his 
l»rse^ and then followed her into the house, observing that 
it would save time if he were close at hand. 

That is quit© true,” said the maid, “ and yon may as 
well WMt in the corridor. . Madame may wish to speak to 
yom herself, and give yon her own message or note to the 

Bedk, full of gfoomj suspicions, gladly ob^ed; and 
wWb msdd &e sirJc-chainber, stood anixiionsly 
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witiont. Presently Varney passed him, and Imocked at 
Helen’s door ; the maid half-opened it. 

“ How is Miss Main waring ? ” said he, eagerly. 

* “I fear she is worse, sir,—^bnt Madame Dalibard docs 
not th^nk there is any danger.” 

Ho danger 1 I am glad; but pray ask Madame Dali¬ 
bard to let me see her for a few moments, in her own room. 

If she come ont I will wheel her chair to it. Whether 
there is danger or not we had better send^or other adrice 
than .thisii country doctor, who has perhaps mistaken the 
case; tell her I am very uneasy, and beg her to join me 
immediatelytt” 

“ I think yon are quite right, sir; ” said the maid, closing 
the door. 

Varney then turning round for the first time, noticed 
Beck, and said, roughly— 

“ What do you do here ? Wait below till your are sent 
for.” ^ 

Becki pulled his forelock, and retreated back, not in the 
dmection of the principal staircase, but towards that used 
by the servants, and which his researches into the topo¬ 
graphy of the mansion had now made known to him. To 
gain those back stairs he had to pass Lucretia’s room; the 
door stood ajar; Varney’s face was turned from him. Beck 
breathed hard, looked round, then crept within, and in a 
moment, was behind the folds of the tapestry. 

Soon the chair in which sat Madame Dalibard was drawn 
by Varaey himself into the room. 

Shutting the door with care, and turning the key, Gabriel 
said, with low, suppressed passion, 

“ Well; your mind seems wandering—speak 1 ” 

“ It is strange,” said Lucretia, in hollow tones, “ can 
Haturo turn accomplice, and befriend us here ? ” 

“ Hat lire 1 did you not last night administer the-” 

‘‘Ho,” interrupted Lucretia. “Ho; she came into the 
room—she kissed me hero, on the brow that even then was 
meditating murder. The kiss burned; it burns still—it 
eats into Sie brain, like remorse. But I did not yield— [ 
road again her false father’s protestation of love ^I read 
^gain the letter announcing the discovery of my son, and 
remorse lay still—^I went forth as before—I stole jnto hei 

chamber—I had the fatal crystal in my hand- 

“Well! well!” 
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And suddenly tkere came the fearful howl of a dog! ^ 

and the dog’s fierce eyes glared on me; I paused—I 
trembled; Helen started, woke, called aloud—I turned and 
fled. The poison was not given.” ♦ 

Tarney ground his teeth. “ But this illness! the 

effect, perhaps, of the drops administered two nights 
ago.” 

“ ITo! this illness has no symptoms like those the poison 
should bequeath^ it is but natural fever, a shock on the 
nerves; she told me she had been wakened byj}he dog’s 
howl, and seen a dark form, like a thing from the grave, 
creeping along the floor. But she is really ^1—send for 
the physician; there is nothing in her illness to betray the 
hand of man. Be it as it may—^that kiss still bums—I 
wni stir in this no more. Do what you will yourself I ” ^ 

“ Fool! fool! ” exclaimed Varney, almost rudely grasp¬ 
ing her arm. ‘‘ Remember how much we have yet to pre¬ 
pare for—^how much to do—and the time so short! Per- 
cival’s return—perhaps this GreviUe’s arrival, ^ive me 
the drugs, I will mix them for her in the potion the phy¬ 
sician sends. And when Percival returns—^his Helen dead 
or dying— I will attend on Mm I Silent still ? Recall 
yonr son! Soon you will clasp him iu your arms as a 
beggar, or as the lord of Laughton! ” 

liucretia shuddered, bnt did not rise; she drew forth a 
ring of keys from her bosom, and pointed towards a 
secretary. Varney snatched the keys, unlocked the secre¬ 
tary, seized the fatal casket, and sat down quietly be¬ 
fore it. 

When the dire selections were made, and secreted about 
his person, Varney rose, approached the fire, and blew the 
wood embers to a blaze. 

And now,” he said, with his icy irony of smile, we 
may dismiss these useful instruments perhaps for ever. 
Though Walter Ardworth, iu restoring yonr son, leaves us 
dependent on that son’s filial affection, and I may have, 
therefore, little to hope for from the succession, to secure 
which I have risked, and am again to risk my life, I yet 
trust to that influence which you never fail to obtain ovet 
others, I take it for granted, that when these halls are 
Vincent Braddell’s we shall have no need of gold, nor of 
tibese pale alchemies. Parish, then, the mute witoe^es of 
our a&l—Qie elements we have bowed to enr wffl I Flo 
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poison shall be found in our hoards! Fire, consume your 
consuming children! 

As he spoke, he threw upon the hearth the contents of 
ihe casket, and set his heel upon the logs. A bluish flame 
shot fL]i, breaking into countless sparks, and then died. 

Lucretia watched him, without speaking. 

In coming back towards the table, Yarney felt something 
hard beneath his tread; he stooped, and picked up the ring 
which has before been described as amongst the ghastly 
treasures of the casket, and which had rolled on the floor 
almost to Lucretia’s feet, as he had emptied the contents on 
the hearth. 

“ This, at least, need tell no tales,” said he; “a pity to 
destroy so rare a piece of workmanship,—one, too, which 
we never can replace! ” 

*‘Ay,” said Lucretia, abstractedly—“and if detection 
comes, it may secure a refuge from the gibbet. Give me 
the ring!” 

“ A r<j#lige more terrible than the detection,” said Yarney 
—“ beware of such a thought,” as Lucretia, taking it from 
his hand, placed the ring on her finger. 

“ And now I leave you for a wdiile to recollect yourself 
—to compose your countenance and your thoughts. I will 
send for the physician.” 

Lucretia, with her eyes fixed on the floor, did not heed 
him, and lie withdrew. 

So motionless was her attitude,—so still her very breath¬ 
ing,—that the unseen witness behind the tapestry, who, 
while struck with horror at what he had overheard (the 
general purport of wLich it was impossible that he could 
misunderstand), was parched with impatience to escape— 
to rescue liis beloved master from his impending fate, and 
warn him of the fate hovering nearer still over Helen, ven¬ 
tured to creep along the wall to the threshold —to peer 
forth from the arras, and seeing her eyes still downcast, to 
emerge, and place his hand on the door. 

At that very moment Lucretia looked up, and saw him 
gliding from the tapestry; their eyes met—^his were fasci¬ 
nated as the bird’s by the snake’s. At the sight, all her 
craft, her intellect, returned. With a glance, she compre- 
hondod the terrible danger that awaited her. Before he 
was awaro of her xnovemont, she was at his side—^her hand 
on his own—^lior voice in his ear. 
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“ Sfcir not a step—ntter not a sound—or you are-• 

Beck did not suffer lier to proceed. Witk tke violence 
jrather of fear than of conrage, he stmck her to the ground: 
bnt she clnng to him still; and, thongh rendered for th# 
moment speechless hj the snddenness of the blow, h^r eyes 
took an expression of unspeakable cmelty and fierceness. 

He struggled with all his might to shake her off; as he 
did so, she placed feebly her other hand upon the wrist of 
the lifted arm tlmt had smitten her, and he felt a sharp 
pain, as if the nails had fastened into the flesh. •This but 
exasperated him to new efforts. He extricated himself 
from her grasp, which relaxed as her lips w^thed into a 
smile of scorn and triumph, and, spuming her while she 
lay before the threshold, he opened the door, sprang for- 
wnrd, and escaped. Ho thought had he of tarrying in that • 
House of Pelops, those human shambles,—of denouncing 
Murder in its lair; to fly, to reach his master, warn and 
shield him—^that was the sole thought which crossed his 
oonfu^d, bewHdered brain. 

It he fmm four to five minute that LucreMa, half- 

stunned, half-seuseless, lay upon those fioors; for, h^d^ 
violence of her fall, the shock of the struggle upon 
nerves weakened by the agony of apprehension, occasioned 
hy the imminent and unforeseen chance of detection, 
paralysed her wondrous vigour of mind and frame—when 
Yamey entered. 

They tell me she sleeps,” he said, in hoarse mattered 
accents, before he saw the prostrate form at his very feet. 
But_ Yam^’s step—^Yamey’s voice, had awakened Ln- 
reason to conscionsness and the sense of peril. 
Bising, though with, effort^ she related hurriedly what had 
passed* 

“ My!—^fly! ” she gasped, as she concluded. “ Fly—to 
detain, to secrete this man somewhere for the next few 
hours. Silence him bnt till then—I have done the rest 1 ” 

—and her finger pointed to the fatal ring. 

Yam^ waited for no farther words ; he hurried out, and 
made at once to the stables: Ms shrewdness conjectured 
■&at Beck would carry his tale elsewhere. The groom 
•was already gone (his fellows said) without a word, hnt 
towards the lodge that led to the Southampton road, 
ordered the swiftest horse the stable held to be 
and said, as he sprang on his haci^— 
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I, too, must go towards Soutliamptoii—^tlie poor young 
lady !•—I must prepare your master—^he is on liis road back 
to us; ” and tbe last word was scarce out of bis lips, as tbe 
sparks flew from tbe flints under tbe horse’s boofs, and be 
spurred from tbe yt,rd. 

As be rode at full speed tbrougb tbe park, tbe villain’s 
mind sped more rapidly than tbe animal be bestrode—-sped 
from fear to bope—hope to assurance. Grant tbat tbe spy 
lived to tell bis tale—^incoherent, improbable as tbe tale 
would be-—who would believe it ? How easy to meet 
tale by tale! Tbe man must own tbat be was secreted 
behind tbe i^estry ;—^wherefore but to rob ? Detected 
by Madame Dalibard, be bad coined this wretched fable. 
And tbe spy, too, could not live tbrougb tbe day—^be 
bore Death with him as be rode—-be fed its force by bis 
speed—and tbe effects of tbe venom itself would be those 
of frenzy. Tusb! bis tale, at best, would seem but tbe 
ravings of delirium. Still, it was well to track him where 
bo weni^f-delay him, if possible; and Varney’s spurs 
plunged deep and deeper into tbe bleeding flanks: on 
desperately scoured tbe horse. He passed tbe lodge—^be 
was on the road—a chaise and pair dashed by him—^be 
beard not a voice exclaim “Varney!”—be saw not tbe 
wondering face of John Ardwortb;—^bending over tbe 
tossing mane—be was deaf, be was blind, to all without 
and around. A milestone glides by, another, and a third. 
Ha! bis eyes can see now. Tbe object of bis chase is 
before him—be views distinctly, on tbe brow of yon bill, 
the borso and tbe rider, spurring fast, like himself. They 
descend the bill, horse and horseman, and are snatched 
from bis sight. Dp tbe steep strains tbe pursuer. He 
is at the summit. He sees tbe fugitive before him, almost 
^vitbin bearing. Beck has slackened bis speed; be seems 
swaying to and fro in the saddle. Ho, bo! the barbed ring 
begins to work in bis veins 1 Varney looks round—^not 
another soul is in* sight—a deep wood skirts tbe road. 
IMace and time seem to favour—Beck has reined in bis 
horse —ho bends low over tbe saddle as if about to fall 
Varney utters a half-suppressed cry of triumph, shakes 
bis rems, and spurs on—^wben, suddenly (by the curve of 
tbe road, bid before), another chaise comes in sight, close 
where Bock bad wearily baited. 

The chaise stops—Varney pulls iu, and draws aside to 
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tlie liedge-row! Some one within the veliicle is speaking 
to the fugitive I May it not be St. John himself ? To his 
Tage, and his terror, he sees Beck painfully dismount from 
his horse—sees him totter to the door of the chaise— see» 
a servant leap from the box, and help hiTu up the^stepT- 
sees him enter. It must be Percival on his return! Pe^- 
cival, to whom he tells that story of horror! Varney’s 
brute-like courage forsook him—^his heart was appalled. 
In one of thoji>e panics so common with that boldness 
which is but animal, his sole thought became that of 
escape. He turned his horse’s head to the fence—^forced 
his way desperately through the barrier—n^ide into the 
wood, and sat there, cowering and listening, till in another 
minute he heard the wheels rattle on, and the horses 
gallop hard down the hill towards the park. 

The autumn wind swept through the trees—^it shook the 
branches of the lofty ash that overhung the Accursed 
One. What observer of nature knows not that peculiar 
sound which the ash giv^ forth in the blast^not the 
solemn groan of the cmk—not the hollow murmur of the 
beech, but a shrill wail—a shriek as of a human voice in 
sharp anguish. Yaruey shuddei*ed, as if he had heard the 
death-cry of his intended victims! Through briars and 
thickets, tom by the thorns, bruised by the boughs—he 
plunged deeper and deeper into the wood—gained at 
length the main path cut through it—found himself in a 
lane, and rode on, careless whither, till he had reached a 
small town, about ten miles from Laughton, where he 
resolved to wait till his nerves had recovered their tone, 
and he could more calmly calculate the chances of safety. 


CHAPTEE XXVIL 

LTJCEEm EEGAINS HEE SO^T. 

It scorned as if now, when danger became most immi¬ 
nent and present—^that that very danger served to restore 
to Imcretia DaJibard all her faculties, which during the 
earlier day had been steeped in a kmd of dreary stupor, 
absolute necessity of playing ont her execrable part 
all suifeble and consistent hypocrisy, braced her into 
irmts Bufe di^ui^ she assumed was a supernatural 
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e:ffiort—it stretched to cracking every fibre of the brain. 

It seemed almost to herself, as if, her object once gained, 
either life or conscionsness could hold out no more 1 
^ A chaise stopped at the porch—^two gentlemen de¬ 
scended. The elder paused irresolutely, and at length, 
taking out a card, inscribed “Mr. Walter Ardworth,” said, 

“ If Madame Dalibard can be spoken to for a moment, will 
you give her this card ? ’’ 

The footman hesitatingly stared at the •card, and then 
invited the gentleman into the hall, while he took up the 
message. Not long had the visitor to wait, pacing the 
dark oak floojjs and gazing on the faded banners, before 
the servant reappeared—Madame Dalibard would see him. 
He followed his guide up the stairs; while his young com- 
^ panion turned from the hall, and seated himself musingly 
on one of the benches on the deserted terrace. 

Grasping the arms of her chair with both hands, her 
eyes fixed eagerly on his face, Lucretia Dalibard awaited 
the welcc^mo visitor. 

Prepared as he had been for change, Walter was startled 
by the ghastly alteration in Lucretia’s features, increased, 
as it was that moment, by all the emotions which raged 
within. lie sank into the chair placed for him opposite 
Lucretia, and, clearing his throat, said, falteringly— 

“ I grieve indeed, madame, that my visit, intended to 
bring but joy, should chance thus inopportunely. The 
servant informed me, as we came up tlie stairs, that your 
Tiioco was ill, and I sympathize with your natural anxiety 
Susan’s only child, too—poor Susan! ’’ 

“ Sir,” said Lucretia, impatiently, “ these moments are 
precious. Sir—sir I—my son—my son 1 ” and her eyes 
glanced to the door. “ You have brought with you a com¬ 
panion—docs ho wait without ?—My son! ” 

“ Madame, give mo a moment’s patience. I will bo 
brief, and compress what, in other moments, might be a 
long narrative, into a few sentences.” 

Kapidly, then, Walter Ardworth passed over the details, 
tinncccssary now to repeat to the reader; the injunctions 
of Braddell, the delivery of the child to the woman selected 
by his follow-sectarian (who, it seemed, by John Ard- 
worth’s recent inquiries, was afterwards expelled the com¬ 
munity, and who, there was reason to believe, had been 
the first seducer of tho woman thus recommended'). No 
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clue to the cHld’s parentage Bad been given to tbe woman, 
with tbe sum intrusted for bis maintenance, wbicb sum ^ 
bad perhaps been tbe main causo of her reckless progress 
to infamy and ruin. Tbe narrator passed lightly over the 
neglect and cruelty of tbe nurse, to her abandon^pant of 
tbe child when tbe money was exhausted. Fortunately, 
she bad overlooked tbe coral round its neck. By that 
coral, and by tbe initials, Y. B., wbicb Ardwortb bad bad 
tbe precaution io have burned into tbe child’s wrist, the 
lost son bad been discovered; tbe nurse borsolf (found 
in tbe person of Martha Skeggs, Lucretia’s own servant) 
bad been confronted with tbe woman to whom she ga-vo 
tbe child, and recognized at once. Nor Tiad it been 
difficult to obtain from her tbe confession wbicb completed 
tbe evidence. ^ 

“ In this discovery,” concluded Ardwortb, the person 
I employed met your own agent, and tbe last links in tbe 
chain they traced together. But to that person,—to his 
zeal and intelligence,—^you owe tbe happiness trust to 
give you. He sympathized with me the more*'that ho 
knew you personally, felt for your sorrows, and had a 
lingering belief that you supposed h'iAn to bo the child you 
yearned for. Madame, thank my son for the restoration of 
your own! ” 

Without sound, Lucretia bad listened to these details, 
though her countenance changed fearfully as the narrator 
proceeded. But now she groaned aloud and in agony. 

“Nay, madam,” said Ardwortb, feelingly and in some 
surprise, “ surely tbe discovery of your son should create 
gladder emotions. Though, indeed, you will bo prepared 
to find that the poor youth so roared wants education and 
refinement, I have heard enough to convince me that bis 
dispositions are good and bis heart fateful. Judge of 
this yourself; be is in these walls—be is-” 

“Abandoned by a harlot—reared by a beggar! My 
son! ” interrupted Lucretia, in broken sentences. “ Well, 
sir, have you discharged your task! Well have you 
replaced a mother! ” 

Before Ardwortb could reply, loud and rapid steps wera 
beard in the corridor, and a voice, cracked, indistinct, but 
vehement. Tbe door was thrown open, and, half-supported 
% Greville, half dragging him along—his features 

cdfivulsed, whether by pain or passion—the spy upon 
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^ Lnuretia’s secrets, the denouncer of her (r ime, tottered to 
the threshhold. Pointing to where she sa'x!; with his long, 
lean arm, Beck exclaimed—“ Seize her! I ’case her, face 
is face, of the murder of her niece!—of—of I told you, 
sir—l4«)ld you-” 

“Madame,” said Captain G-reville, “you stand charged 
by this witness with the most terrible of human crimes. 

I judge you not. Your niece, I rejoice to hear, yet lives I 
Pray G' 0 (i that her death be not traced to those kindred 
hands 1” ^ 

Turning her eyes from on© to the other with a wander¬ 
ing stare, Luqyetia Dalibard remained silent. But there 
was still scorn on her lip, and defiance on her brow. At 
last she said slowly, and to Ardworth— 

^ “Where is my son? You say, he is within these walls 
—call him forth to protect his mother! Grive me, at least, 
my son—^my son! ” 

Pier last words were drowned by a fresh burst of fury 
from he:j*dGnouncer. In all the coarsest invective his 
education could supply—in all the hideous vulgarities of 
his untutored dialect—^in that uncurbed licentiousness of 
tone, look, and manner which passion, once aroused, gives 
to the dregs and scum of the populace. Beck poured forth 
his frightful charges—^his frantic execrations. In vain 
Captain Greville strove to check him. In vain Walter 
Ardworth sought to draw him from the room. But while 
the poor wretch—maddening not more with the conscious¬ 
ness of the crime, than with the excitement of the poison 
in his blood—^thus raved and stormed, a terrible suspicion 
crossed Walter Ardworth: mechanically—as his grasp was 
on the accuser’s arm—^he bared the sleeve, and on the wrist 
were the dark blue letters, burned into the skin, and bear¬ 
ing witness to his identity with the lost Vincent Braddell 
“Hold, hold!” he exclaimed then—“hold, unhappy 
man!—it is your mother whom you denounce 1 ” 

Irucretia sprang up erect—^her eyes seemed starting from 
her head; she caught at the arm pointed towards her in 
wrath and menace—and there, amidst those letters that 
proclaimed her son, was the small puncture surrounded by 
a livid oircle, that announced her victim. In the same 
instant she discovered her child in the man who was call¬ 
ing down upon her head the hatred of Barth and the 
justice of Heaven, and knew herself his murderess. 

B K 
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She dropped iiie arm, and sank back on tbe cliair; and, 
irbetber tbe poison b^ now reached to the vifcals, or 
wbetber so xmwonted a passion in so frail a frame, sufficed 
for d^th-stroke, Be^ himself, with a low suffocated 
cry, from the hand of Ardworth, and tottering'h step 
80^ -ftte blood gushed from his mouth over Lucretia’s 
robe;—his head drooped an'instant, and, falling, r^ted first 
upon her lap—then struck heavily on the floor. The two 
men bent over him, and raised him in their arms—^his eyes 
opened and closed—^his throat rattled, and as he fell back 
into their arms a corpse, a laugh rose close at hand—^it 
rang through the walls, it was heard near an^ afar—above 
and below. Not an ear-in lhat house that heard it not. 
In that laugh filed for ever, tall the Judgment-day, from 
■the blackened ruins of her lost sonl, the reason of the 
murderess-mother. 


. - CBE&FPIB XXTim 

THE LOTS TAMSH WITHIH THE UEiT, 

YIahhet’s self-commnne restored to him his consti'fcutional 
audacity. He returned to Ijanghton towards the evening, 
and held a conference with Greville. fortunately for him, 
perha|^ and happily for all, Helen had lost all more dan¬ 
gerous symptoms, and the physician, who was in the honse, 
saw m her s^tate nothing not ^sity to be accounted for by 
natural causes. Pereival had arrived, had seen Helen—^no 
womdear she was belter. Bo& from bim and from Helen, 
I ffa iaiiie PyObard^s fearful condition was for the present 
c« 3 «ysiiei* JLrdworth^s story, and the fact of Beck’s 
identity wittt Tincent Bradd^ w^ also reserved for a 
later occaaon. . . . The tale which Beck had poured into 
lie ear of Gbeville (when, recognising the Sk John livery, 
Mm Oapiain stopped his chaise to inquire if Pereival were 
at the Ha ll , and when thrifled by the hideons import of his 
ijBEfen reply, that gentleman had caused him to enter the 
Veiuede to explain himself further), Vamey, with his wonted 
^^aniaddres;^ contrived to strip ci jdl probable semblance. 

-fee poor jkd had- ^been already , delirious,. Ms 
lie- deoned "fee n^htmaire of Ms disordered 
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^ reason. Yarnej insisted npoii surgical examination as to 
tlie cause of Ms death—^the membranes of the brain were 
found surcharged with blood, as in cases of great mental 
^citement—^the slight puncture in the wrist, ascribed to 
the pn5k of a rusty nail, provoked no suspicion. If some 
doubts remained still on GrreviUe’s acute mind, he was not 
eager to express, still less to act upon them. Helen was 
declared to be out of danger. Percival was safe—^why 
affix by minute inquiry into the alleged grdlt of Madame 
Dalibard Already so awfully affected by the death of her 
son and by the loss of her reason) so foul a stain on the 
honoured faiaily of St. John ? But Greville was naturally 
anxious to free the house as soon as possible, both of 
Yamey and that ominous Lucretia, whose sojourn under 
♦ its roof seemed accursed. He therefore readily assented 
when Yamey proposed—as Ms obvious and personal duty, 
to take charge of Ms mother-in-law, and remove her to 
Loudon for immediate advice. 

At theiAead of the black-clouded nigbt—^no moon and 
no stars—^the son of Olivier Dalibard bore away the form 
of the once-formidable Lucretia:—^the form, for the mind 
was gone—that teeming, restless, and fertile intellect, 
wMch had carried along the projects, with the preterhuman 
energies of the hemd, was hurled into night and chaos. 
Manided and hound, for at times her paroxysms were 
terrible, and all partook of the destructive and murderous 
character wMch her faculti^, when present, had betrayed, 
she was placed in the veMcle by the shrinkin g side of her 
accomplice. 

Long before he arrived in London, Yamey had got rid 
of his fearful companion. His chaise had stopped at th^ 
iron gates of a large building, somewhat out of the main 
road, and the doors of the Madhouse closed on Lucrelaa | 
Dalibard. 

Yamey then hastened to Dover, with intention of ffight 
into Prance; he was just about to step into tbe vessel, 
when he was tapped mdely on the shoulder, and a deter¬ 
mined voice ^d—“Mr. Gabriel Yamey, you are my 
prisoner P’ 

“ For what —somepaltry debt? ” said Yamey, haughialy. 

“ For forgery on the Bank of England! 

Yamey’s hand plunged into Ms vest. The officer seized 
it in time, and wrested the blade from bis grasp. Once 
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arreted for an offence it was impossible to disprove, ^ 
altiiongli tbe very smallest of wMch bis conscience might 
cbai^ him, Yamey sank into the blackest despair. 
Tbongb be bad often boasted, not only to others, but te^ 
Ms own vain breast, of the easy courage with wbiclf,*wben 
life ceased to yield enjoyment, be could dismiss it by the 
act of bis own will,—though be bad possessed himself of 
Lucretia’s murderous ring, and death, if fearful, was there¬ 
fore at bis comihand, self-destruction was the last thought 
that occurred to him; that morbid excitabilitjg, of fancy, 
which, whether in his art or in his deeds, had led him to 
strange delight in horror, now served but haunt him 
with the images of death in those ghastliest shapes familiar 
to them who look only into the bottom of the charnel, and 
see but the rat and the worm, and the loathsome agencies r 
of corruption- It was not the despair of conscience that 
seiased him, it was the abject clinging to life—not the 
remorse of the soul —tJiat still slept within him, too noble 
an agency for one so' debased—^bnt the grosS^f.physical 
tearor* ^ As the fear of ihe tiger once aroused is more 
paralysing than that of the deer, proportioned to the 
savageness of a disposition to which fear is a novelty, so 
ihe very boldness of Yamey, coming only from the perfec¬ 
tion of the nervous organization, and unsupported by one 
moral sentiment, once struck down, was corrupted into the 
vil^t wwardice- With his audacity, his shrewdness for- 
P3dk him. Advised by his lawyer to plead guilty, he 
ob^ed, and the sentence of transportation for life gave 
Mm at first a feeling of reprieve; but when his imagina- 
€m. began to picture, in the darkness of his cell, all the 
tele of that penalty, not so mnch, perhaps, to the 

Utefcsaled peasant felon, inured to toil, and familiarized 
with coarse companionship, as to one pampered like himself 
aJl soft and half-womanly indnl^encies—^the shaven 
haiiv-^he convict’s dress,—the rigorous privation,—the 
cta^mg toil—the exile seemed as grim as the grave. In 
i^^tage of faculties smitten into drivelling, he wrote to 
^eHoine Office, offering to disclose secrets connected with 
€rmes that had hitherto escaped or baffled justice, on con- 
#ten that his sentence might be repealed, or mitigated 
mto tne gentler forms of ordinajy transportation. Ko 
was.returned to , Mm—but his letter provoked 
connected with his uncle’s death 
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and witli yarions otlier dark passages in kis life, sealed 
against kim all kope of more merciful sentence; and 
wken some acquaintances, wkom kis art kad made for 
Jiim, and -wko, wkile grieving for kis crime, saw in it some 
exculSee (ignorant of kis feller deeds), sougkt to intercede 
in kis kekalf, tke reply of tke Home Office was obvious: 
“ He is a fortunate man to kave been tried and condemned 
for kis least offence.” Hot one indulgence tkat could dis- 
tinguisk kim from the most execrable ruffi^in condemned to 
tke same sentence was conceded. 

Tke idea of tke gibbet lost all its korror. Here was a 
gibbet for ^very kour! Ho kope—no escape. Already 
tkat Future Doom wkick comprekends tke “For ever” 
opened upon kim, black and fatkomless. Tke kour-glass 
was broken up—^tke band of tke time-piece was arrested. 
Tke Beyond stretcked before kim, witkout limit, witkont 
goal—on into Annikilation or into Hell. 

• - 

♦ 


EPILOGUE TO PART II. 

Stand, 0 Man! upon tke kill-top—^in tke stillness of tke 
evening kour—and gaze, not with, joyous, but witk con¬ 
tented eyes, upon tke beautiful world around tkee ! See, 
wkere tke mists, soft and dim, rise over tke green meadows, 
through wkick tke rivulet steals its way I See wkere, 
broadest and stillest, tke wave expands to tke full smile of 
tke setting sun—and tke willow tkat trembles on tke 
breeze—and tke oak tkat stands firm in tke storm, are 
reflected back, peaceful both, from tke clear glass of tke 
tides ! See, wkere, begirt by tke gold of tke harvests, and 
backed by the pomp of a thousand ^oves—tke roofs of tke 
town, bask, noiseless, in tke calm glow of tke sky. Hot a 
sound from those abodes floats in discord to thine ear— 
only from tke ckurck-tower, soaring high above tke rest, 
perhaps, faintly hoard through tke stillness, swells tke note 
of tke holy bell. Along tke mead, low skims tke swallow 
—on the wave, tke silver circlet, breaking into spray, 
shows tke sport of tke fish. See, tke Earth, how serene, 
though all eloquent of activity and Hfe! See tke Heavens, 
how benign, though dark clouds, by yon mountain, blend 
ike purple with the gold I Gaze contented, for Good i\ 
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around tliee—^not joyous, for Evil is the shadow of Good! 
Let thy soul pierce through the veil of the senses, and thy 
sight plunge deeper than the surface which gives delight 
to thine eye. Below the glass of that river, the pike dart%. 
on his prey; the circle in the wave, the soft plash avg.Ongst 
the reeds, are but signs of Destroyer and of Victim. In 
the ivy round the oak by the margin, the owl hungers for 
the night, which shall give its beak and its talons living 
food for its youi^; and the spray of the willow ti’embles 
with the wing of the redbreast, whose bright eye sees the 
worm on the sod. Canst thou count too, 0 Ma5! all the 
cares—^all the sins—that those noiseless rooftops conceal ? 
With every curl of that smoke to the sky, a human thought 
soars as dark, a human hope melts as briefly. And the 
bell from the church-tower, that to thy ear gives but music, 
perhaps knolls for the dead. The swallow but chases the 
moth, and the cloud that deepens the glory of the heaven, 
and the sweet shadows on the earth, nurses but the thunder 
that shall rend the gi'ove, and the storm that shall devastate 
the harvests. Not with fear, not with doubt, recognise, 0 
Moi*tal, the presence of Evil in the world.* Hush thy 
heart in the humbleness of awe, that its mirror may reflect 
as serenely the shadow as the light. Vainly, for its moral, 
dost thou gaze on the landscape, if thy soul puts no check 
on the dull delight of the senses. Two wings only raise 
thee to the summit of Truth, where the Cherub shall com¬ 
fort the sorrow, where the Seraph shall enlighten the joy. 
Dark as eboii, spreads the one wing; white as snow, 
gleams the other—mournful as thy reason when it descends 
into the deep—exulting as iihj faith when it springs to the 
day-star. 

- Beck 4eeps in the churchyard of Lau^ton, He had 
lived ^ frustrate the monstrous design intended to benefit 
himself, and to become the instrument, while the victim, of 
the dread Eumenides. That done, his life passed with the 
crimes that had gathered around, out of the sight of mor¬ 
tals. Heleu slowly regained her health in the atmosphere 


* Not, indeed, that the evil here narrated is the ordinwry evil of the 
world. The lesson it inculcates would be lost, if so construed: but that the 
mystery of evil, whatever its degree, only increases lire necessity of Mth in 
the vindication of the contrivance which requires infinifcy for its range, and 
* ^ for its consummation. It is in the existeB^ of evil that man 
^ Pli his soul its progress. 
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of love aad happiness; and Lady Mary soon learned to 
forget the fault of the father in the virtues of the child. 
Married to Percival, Helen fulfilled the destinies of woman’s 
genius, in calling forth into action man’s earnest duties. 
She tjeathed into Percival’s warm beneficent heart, her 
own more steadfast and divine intelligence. Like him she 
grew ambitious, by her he became distinguished. While 
I write, fair children play under the cedars of Laughton. 
And the husband tells the daughters to^ resemble their 
mother; and the wife’s highest praise to the boys is—“ You 
have spokfen truth, or done good, like your father.” 

John Ardworth has not paused in his career, nor belied 
the promise^of his youth. Though the elder Ardworth, 
partly by his own exertions, partly by his second marriage 
with the daughter of the French merchant (through whose 
agency he had corresponded with Fielden), had realized a 
moderate fortune, it but sufiiced for his own wants, and for 
the children of his later nuptials, upon whom the bulk of 
it was sditlod. Hence, happily perhaps for himself and 
others, the easy circumstances of his father allowed to 
John Ardworth no exemption from labour. His success in 
the single episode from active life to literature, did not in¬ 
toxicate or mislead him. He knew that his real element 
was not in the field of letters, but in the world of men. 
Hot undervaluing the noble destinies of the Author, he 
felt that those destinies, if realized to the utmost, demanded 
powers other than his own; and that man is only true to 
his genius when the genius is at home in his career. He 
would not renounce for a brief celebrity distant and solid 
fame. He continued for a few years, in patience and pri¬ 
vation, and confident self-reliance, to drudge on, till the 
occupation for the intellect fed by restraint, and the learn¬ 
ing accumulated by study, came and found the whole man 
developed and prepared. Then, he rose rapidly from step 
to step—then, still retaining his high enthusiasm, he en¬ 
larged his sphere of action from the cold practice of law, 
into those vast social improvements which law, rightly 
regarded, should lead, and vivify, and create. .Then, and 
long before the twenty years he had imposed on his proba¬ 
tion had expired, he gazed again upon the senate and the 
abbey, and saw the doors of the one open to his resolute 
tread, and anticipated the glorious sepulchre, which heart 
and brain should win him in the other. 
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Jolin Ardwortli has never married. When Percival 
rebukes him for his celibacy, his lip quivers slightly, and 0 
ho applies himself -with more dogged earnestness to his 
studies or his career. But he never complains that his lot 
is lonely or his affections void. Por him who asppv^s, affd 
him who loves, life may lead through the thorns, but it 
never stops in the desert. 

On the minor personages involved in this history, there 
is little need to dwell. Mr. Pielden, thanks to St. John, 
has obtained a much better living in the rectory of Jjaugh- 
ton; but has found new sources of pleasant ^trouble for 
himself in seeking to drill into the mind qf PercivaFs 
eldest son the elements of Euclid, and thi principles of 
Latin syntax. 

We may feel satisfied that the Mivers’ will go on much 
the same while trade enriches without refining, and while, 
nevertheless, right feelmgs ih the common pSths of duty 
may unite charitable emotions with graceless language. 

We may rest assured that the poor widow,j.who had 
reared the lost son of Lucretia, received from the bounty 
of Percival aU that could comfort her for his death. 

We have no need to track the dull crinies of Martha, or 
the quick, cunning vices of Grabman, to their inevitable 
goals, in the hospitable or the prison, the dunghill or the 
gibbet. 

Of the elder Ardworth our parting notice may be less 
brief. We first saw him in sanguine and generous youth, with 
higher principles and clearer insight into honour than Wil¬ 
liam Mainwaring. We have seen him next a spendthrift and 
a fugitive, his principles debased and his honour dimmed. 
He presents to ua no uncommon example of the corruption 
engendered by that vulgar self-indulgence which mortgages 
mcOTo^pl^^ pleasures^jo fJ'^^ pre- 

sideswhere PrudenceiTaBsent. Man, a world in hxmself, 
Requires for the development of his faculties, p ^ieno e; and 
Ifor the balance of his actions, order . Even w"Eer 0 h 0 had 
|deemed himself most oppressively made the martyr, viz., 
in the profession of mere political opinions, Walter Ard- 
wdrth had but followed out into theory the restless, uncaJ- 
culating impatience which had brought adversity on his 
manhood, and, despite his constitutional cheerfulness, sha¬ 
dowed his age with remorse. The death of the child com- 
matted to Ms charge,, long (perhaps to tho last) embittered 
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Ills pride in the son whom, withont merit of ids own, Pro¬ 
vidence Rad spared to a brighter fate. But for the faults 
which had banished him his country, and the habits which 
*had ^ared his sense of duty, could that child have been so 
aban^ned, and have so perished ? 

It remains only to cast our glance over the punishments 
which befell the sensual villany of Varney,—the intellec¬ 
tual corruption of his fell stepmother. 

These two persons had made avery tra(io of those crimes 
to whicluman’s law awards death. They had said in their 
hearts, th^ they would dare the crime, but elude the 
penalty, ^y wonderful subtlety, craft, and dexterity, 
which reduced guilt to a science, Providence seemed, as in 
disdain of the vulgar instruments of common retribution, 
to concede to them that which they had schemed for— 
escape from the rope and gibbet. Varney, saved from de¬ 
tection of his darker and more inexpiable crimes, punished 
only for the least one, retained what had seemed to him 
the masfer boon—^life 1 Safer still from the law, no mortal 
eye had plumbed the profound night of Lucretia’s awful 
guilt. Murderess of husband and son, the blinded law 
bade her go unscathed, unsuspected. Direct, as from 
heaven, without a cloud, fell the thunderbolt. Is the life 
they have saved, worth the prizing ? Doth the chalice, 
unspilt on the ground, not return to the hand ? Is the 
sudden pang of the hangman more fearful than the doom 
which they breathe and bear ? Look, and judge. 

Behold that dark ship on the waters! Its burthens are 
not of Ormus and Tyre. Ho goodly merchandize doth it 
waft over the wave,—^no blessing cleaves to its sails; 
freighted with terror and with guilt, with remorse and 
despair, or, more ghastly than either, the sullen apathy of 
souls hardened into stone, it carries the dregs and offal of 
the old world to populate the now. On a bench in that 
ship sit side by side two men, companions assigned to each 
other. Palo, abject, cowering, all the bravery rent from 
his garb, all the gay insolence vanished from his brow— 
can that hollow-eyed, haggai\ wretch he the same man 
whose oensos opened on every j^, whoso nerves mocked at 
every peril ? But beside him, with a grin of vile glee on 
his features, all muscle and brawn in the form, all malice, 
at once spiteful and dull, in the heavy eye, sits his fit com¬ 
rade—^the Gravostealor! At the first glance each had 
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recogaized each, and the prophecy and the vision rushed 
back upon the daintier convict. If he seek to escape from 
him, the Gravestealer claims him as a prey,—he threatens 
him with his eye as a slave,—^he kicks him with his hoc#* 
as they sit,* and laughs at the writhing of the pain. •Carry 
on your gaze from the ship,—hear the cry from the mast¬ 
head,—see the hand arise from the waste!—a laud without 
hope! At first, desj^ite the rigour of the Home Office, the 
education and iiufcelligence of Varney have their price—the 
sole crime for which he is convicted is not of th^ darkest. 
He escapes from that hideous comrade,—he cai^each as a 
schoolmaster; let his brain work, not his handl^ But the 
most irredeemable of convicts are ever those of nurture, 
and birth, and culture better than the ruffian rest. You 
may enlighten the clod, but the meteor still must feed on 
the marsh,—and the pride, and the vanity, work where the 
crime itself seems to lose its occasion. Ever avid—ever 
grasping, he falls, step by step, in the foul sink, and the 
colony sees in Gabriel Varney its most pestilent V)guo,— 
arch-convict amidst convicts,—doubly lost amongst the 
damned 1 they banish him to the sternest of the penal set¬ 
tlements,—they send him forth with the vilest to break 
stones upon the roads. Shrivelled, and bowed, and old, 
prematurely—see that sharp face peering forth amongst 
the gang, scarcely human,—see him cringe to tho lash of 
the scornful overseer,—see the pairs chained together, 
night and day I Ho, ho! his comrade hath found him 
again—^the Artist and the Gravestealer leashed together I 
Conceive that fancy, so nurtured by habit—those tastes, so 
womanized by indulgence,—the one suggesting th^ very 
horrors that are not—^the other revolting at all toil as a 
torteCi 

But intellect, not all gone, though hourly dying heavily 
down to the level of the brute, yet schemes for delivery 
and escape* Let the plot ripen, and the heart bound; 
break his chain—^set him free—send him forth to the wil¬ 
derness ! Hark, the whoop of the wild men! See tbose 
things that ape our species dance and gibber round the 
famishing hunted wretch. Hark how he shrieks at tho 
torture I How they tear, and they pinch, and they bum, 
and they rend him! They, too, spare his life—^it is 
charmed 1 A Caliban amidst Calibans, they heap him with 
their burthens, and feed, him on their o&l. Let him Hyo* 
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lie loTed life for Himself, lie Has cHeated tHe giHHet— let 
HIM LIYE ! Let. Him watch, let Him once more escape; all 
naked and mangled, let Him wander back to the Huts of His 
g8<ng. Lo! where He kneels, the fonl tears streaming 
down,^imd cries alond, I Have broken ah your laws, I 
win teh yon aU my crimes; I ask but one sentence—Hang 
me np—let me die I ” And from the gang groan many 
voices,—“ BEang ns np—^let ns die! ” THe overseer tnrns 
on His Heel, and G-abri el Yamey again is •chained to the 
langHing Gravestealer. 

Yon enter those gates so jealonsly guarded,—yon pass, 
with a qniS\ beat of the Heart, by those groups on the 
lawn, though they are Harmless; yon follow yonr guide 
through those passages; where the open doors wih permit, 

^ yon see the emperor brandish His sceptre of straw—^Hear 
the speculator counting His millions—sigh, where the 
maiden sits smiling, the return of Her shipwrecked lover— 
or gravely shake the Head and Hurry on, where the fanatic 
raves His Apocalypse, and reigns in judgment on the world; 
—^you pass by strong gates into corridors gloomier and 
more remote. Nearer and nearer, yon Hear the yell, and 
the oath and blaspheming curse—^you are in the Heart of 
the Madhouse, where they chain those at once cureless and 
dangerous—who Have but sense enough left them to smite, 
and to throttle, and to murder. Tour guide opens that 
door, massive as a wall: you see (as we, who narrate, Have 
seen Her) Lucretia Dalibard;—a grisly, squalid, ferocious 
mockery of a Human being—^more appalling and more 
faUen than Dante ever fabled in His spectres, than Swift 
ever scoffed in His Ya-Hoos!—Only where ah other feature 
seems to Have lost its stamp of Humanity, still burns with 
unquenchable fever—the red devouring eye. That eye 
never seems to sleep, or iu sleep, the lid never closes over 
it. As you shrink from its light, it seems to you as if the 
mind that Had lost coherence and Harmony, still retained 
latent and incommunicable consciousness as its curse. 
Dor days, for weeks—^that awful maniac will preserve 
obstinate, unbroken silence ; but, as the 'eye never 
closes, so the Hands never rest—they open and grasp, 
as if at some palpable object on which they close, vice- 
like, as a bird’s talons on its prey — sometimes they 
wander over that brow, where the furrows seem torn as 
the thunder-scars, as if to wipe from it a stain, or charm 
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.^om it a pang—sometimes they gather up the heiA of that 
sordid rohe, and seem, for hours together, -striving to mb • 
from it a soil. Then, ont from prolonged silence, without* 
uaose or warning, will ring, peal after peal (till the fran|§, 
exhausted with the effort, sinks senseless into stup«?-), the 
frightful laugh. Eut speech, intelligible and coherent, 
those lips rarely yield. 

There are times, indeed, when the attendants are per¬ 
suaded that he» mind in part returns to her j and those 
times experience has taught them to watch with peculiar 
caution. The crisis evinces itself by a ch^ge in the 
manner—^by a quick apprehension of all thsi^^s said—^by 
a straining, anxious look at the dismal walls—^by a soft 
fawning docility—^by murmured complaints of the chains 
that fetter—and (though, as we have said, but very ^ 
rarely) by prayers, that seem rational, for greater ease and 
freedom. 

In the earlier time of her dread captivity, perhaps, when 
it was believed at the asylum that she was a ijatient of 
condition, with friends who cared for her state, and would 
liberally reward her cure,—they, in those moments, relaxed 
her confinement, and sought the gentler remedies their art 
employs; but then invariably, and, it was said, with a 
cunning that surpassed all the proverbial astuteness of the 
mad, she turned this indulgence to the most deadly uses— 
she crept to the pallet of some adjacent sufferer weaker 
than herself, and the shrieks that brought the attendants 
into the cell scarcely saved the intended victim from her 
hands. It seemed, in those imperfectly lucid intervals, as 
if the reason only returned to guide her to destroy—only 
to animate the broken mechanism into the beast of prey. 

Years have now passed since her entrance within those 
walls. He who placed her there never had returned—^he 
had given a false name—^no clue to him was obtained—^the 
gold he had left was but the quarter’s pay. When Varney 
had been first apprehended, Percival requested the younger 
Ardworthto seek the forger in prison—^and to question . 
him as to Madame Dalibard; but Varney was then so ap- | 
prehensive that, even if still insane, her very ravings 
might betray his share in her crimes, or still more, if she 
recovered, that the remembrance of her son^s murder 
wbuld awaken the repentance and the confession of crushed 
despair, that the wretch had judged it wiser to say ihat 
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accomplice was no more—^tRat her insanity liad already 
^terminated in deatL.. Tlie place of her confinement tlins 
continued a secret locked in Ms own breast. Egotist to 
last sbe was bencefortb dead to Mm—why not to tbe 
world^ Thus the partner of her crimes had cut off her 
sole resource, in the compassion of her nnconscious kin¬ 
dred 5 thus the gates of the living world were shut to her 
evermore. Still, in a kind of compassion, or as an object 
of experiment—as a subject to be dealt with^inscrupulously 
in that l^fing dissection-hall—^her grim gaolers did not 
grudge hel^n asylum. But, year after year, the attend¬ 
ance was slovenly—the treatment more harsh; and 

strange to say, while the features were scarcely recognizable 
r—while the form underwent all the change which the 
« shape sufEers when mind deserts it, that prodigious vitality 
which belonged to the temperament still survived. ISTo signs 
of decay are yet visible. Death, as if spurning the carcass, 
stands inexorably afar off. Baffler of man’s law, thou^ 
too, hast 4ffecaped with life 1 Kot for thee is the sentence. 
Blood for blood 1 ” Thou livest—^thou mayst pass the 
extremest boundaries of age. Live on, to wipe the blood 
from thy robe I— live on ! i 

Not for the coarse object of creating an idle terror—^not I 
for the shock upon the nerves and the thrill of the grosser# 
interest which the narrative of crime creates, has tMs booM 
been compiled from the facts and materials afforded to thi 
author. When the great German poet describes, in nc|l 
the least noble of his lyrics, the sudden apparition of somb 
Monster Bate ” in the circles of careless Joy, he assigns tp 
Mm who teaches the world through parable or song, the 
right to invoke the spectre. It is well to be awakened at 
times from the easy commonplace that surrounds ohr 
habitual life—to cast broad and steady and patient lig%| 
on the darker secrets of the heart; on the vaults anq 
caverns of the social state, over which we build the mar-l 
ket-plac 0 and the palace. We recover from the dread, and! 
the awe, and the half-incredulous wonder, to set closer j 
watch upon our inner and hidden selves. In him who cul- I 
tivates only the reason, and suffers the heart and the spirit I 
to lie waste and dead, who schemes and constructs, and | 
revolves round the axle of self, unwarmed by the affections, f 
unpoiaed by the attraction of right,—^lies the germ Bate 
might ripen' into the guilt of .Olivier Dalibard. Let him | 
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, wIlo but lives ibrougb tbe senses, spread the wings of tbe 
^ fancy in tbe gaudy glare of enjoyment corrupted, avid to / 
i seize, and impatient to toil, whose faculties are curbed but 
to tbe range of physical perception, whose very coumge m 
I * but tbe strength of tbe nerves, who develops UTO tbe 
I animal as be stifles tbe man,—let him gaze on the villany 
: of Yarney, and startle to see some magnified shadow of 
■ himself thrown dimly on tbe glass! Let those who, with 
powers to command and passions to wing the powers, 
would sweep without scruple from the aim to ^he end— 
i who, trampling beneath their footprint of iron tbfe humani-^ 
ties that bloom up in their path—^would ma^jn to success 
with tbe proud stride of tbe destroyer, hear, in the laugh 
of yon maniac miirderess, the glee of tbe fiend they have 
wooed to their own souls! Guard well, 0 Heir of Eternity, • 
tbe portal of sin—tbe thought / Erom the thought to the 
j deed, tbe subtler thy brain, and the bolder thy courage, 

! the briefer and straighten is the way. Bead these pages 
I in disdain of self-commune—they shall revolt Hhee, not 
i instruct; read them, looking steadfastly within, and how 
humble soever the art of the narrator, the facts he 
narrates, like all history, shall teach by e 3 cample. Every . 
human Act, good or ill, is an Angel to guide or to warn; * 
and the deeds of tbe worst have messages from Heaven to 
the listening hearts of tbe best. Amidst the glens in the 
, Apennine,—in the lone wastes of Calabria, tbe sign of the 
I Cross marks the spot where a deed of violence has been 
done; on all that pass by the road, the symbol has varying 
I effect; sometimes it startles the conscience, sometimes it 
invokes the devotion; the robber drops the blade, the 
priest counts,the rosary. So it is with the record of crime: 

I and; in the witoess of Guilty Man is thrilled with the 
* whisper of E;^%io»n. 

I Angels are—or good or ill: 

^ Tne fatal shadows that walk by us still. 

THE END* 
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